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We make a 
money. 


desire, whether many or few. 


_ _DO YOU BUY BOOKS? 


specialty of ng School Libraries, Money can be'saved by ordering from us. We guarantee 
bject is to supply libraries, we shall be pleased to ha ap pun wile fad oak Min, at Gomme tine quoted below any books you 
Although out main © es cacy Gees title rege Ag and eenbrally fill orders the same day they are received. ' 


all our booksto be the best procurable for the 











Famous Books for 
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(By Mrs. L. T. Meade. 








Neer 2a a bee achieved a 
populari tes wo of Mrs. Meade 
asa ~ ao cae ro girls. Herchar- 

beings of flesh and 


blood. Into the trials and crosses of 
these the reader =a , once with zest 


rty Mrs. Meade al- 
ways writes wi a high moral purpose. 
These books are neatly and substan- 
prcagd bound tack cloth. 
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Our special price, 26c. 
Any ten titles $2.50 
Postage, 1 ity mall, mail, 10c. 


$1.50 


1816 My Bo 
1817 My oo 
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inl “Am Old- Fash 
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Our price, 66 
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The Doll’s Journey 
Our special price, $ 35 
Any ten titles, 3.40 
Postage, if by mail, 80. ” 


Rover” Boys © Series 


AND OTHER BOOKS FOR BOYS. 








BY CAPT. RAUPH BANEHILL 
finely illustrated and 
1D Bound in cloth and geld. 


1851 With Custer in the Black Hills 
-_ Buys of the Fort 
853 The Young Bandmaste 


$34 When Santingo Fell 
i908 A Sail Bo 0 
i886 Off for Hawail 


BY ARTHUR DR WINFIELD. 
12moe, anely illustrated, bound in 
oth and gold. 
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Works of Louisa M. 
Alcott. | 
No comment need | 
be made on the works | 
of Louisa M. Alcott. 
In many respects they 
are superior to any 
books ever written for 
girls and boys. All are 
substantialiy bound in 
cloth but vary in price. 
We list them as fol- 
lows: 
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1920 Scottish Chiefs, Jane Porter 


‘oles- | 1931 Six Little 
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from the a ong ES 
y well bound in cl: 
Order by — 


Library B. 


20 Volumes, $5.00. 
1921 Cuckeo Clock, Mrs. Molesworth 


.| 1922 Girl in Ten Thousand Mrs, 
Mead 


1923 Half Brethers Stretton 
1924 ia: 8 Pecos Country, Lieut. 


1925 Loot in the Wilderness, Lieut. 


1926 Lamplighter. Cummins 
1927 Poor and Preud, Oliver Optic 
1928 Rovings of a Restless Boy, 


100s Six to Biztoon, 0 
1930 School Bo. 
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1933 Try A, 
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1935 T rown’s School Days, 


ee Tom firewn at Oxford, Hughes 
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1938 With Lee in Virginia, ay 

1939 With Wolfin aso Henty 

1940 Wood Rangers, 








Either Library (20 cloth bound volumes) for only $5.00 








Substitution Privilege.— While we prefer to have these libraries ordered 
intact, the privilege of substitution is given in order that those having one or 
more titles may not be deprived of the privilege of these bargains. You may 
therefore substitute any titles in either library for those not wanted in the 
other, securing the full 20 books for $5.00. 
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A series of attractive by oy specially 
— for i to ten years of 
O8. shivsinated cloth covers. printed 

plates. Large 


on fine paper, from new 
12mo. : 


1785 Bear’s Jiinedem, The 
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gs from Nursery Land 
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Tales Told at the 
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special, 


50c. 
Our price, wc. 
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Gift Edition 
Padded Poets. 








at dozen rates if 12 cents extra be 
for mailing. 


Publisher’s $1.50 
Our pi each 
l4c. 
Always Order by Number. 





Transportation Payable 
by Purchaser. 
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UR CATALOGUE lists 
more than 2000 titles in- 
cluding the Home Li- 
brary Series (200 titles), 
Red Library Series (100 

titles), The Juvenile Series (26 
titles), Little Men and Women 
Series (57 titles), Wellesley 
Series for Girls (30 titles), Cor- 
nell Series (100 titles), Fireside 
Series for Girls (34 titles), Alger 
Series (37 titles), Henty Series 
(40 titles), Children’s Friend 
Series (54 titles), Library Series 
History and Biography (42 
titles), Two-Volume Sets (22 
titles), Five-Volume Sets (20 
titles), St. Nicholas Series (25 
titles), Miscellaneous Sets of 
Various Authors, Roosevelt’s 
Works (14 Volume Set), True 
Stories of Great Americans. 


If you do not find what you 
want in the series listed above, 
send for catalogue. Our prices 
average from fifteen to twenty- 
five per cent lower than are 
charged by others for books of 
the same quality. 





Every order should include 
True Stories of Great Ameri- 
cans—a set of 12 cloth bound 
books, each telling the life story 
of one of our Greatest Amer- 
icans. 














F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, New York. 
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‘the writer established Normal Instructor. 


An Open Letter to Instructor Readers. 


' Dansville, N. Y., August 15th, 1904. 

Dear Readers: 
On Nov. 1, 1891, in the attic of a country grocery store, 

The first issue was 
an insignificant sheet of sixteen pages and covers, poorly 
printed on cheap paper. From that small beginning the Instruc- 
tor has come to be the leading Educational Journal of the wortkd, 
having fully as large a circulation as any other four Educa- 


- tional Journals combined. 


Nine years later, in November 1900, we established World's 
Events under more favorable auspices, and have, in this brief 
time, placed it in the very front ranks of journals of this 
Class. The subscription price of World's Events was increased 
to $1.00 per year on June lst, but during the summer institutes 
we have been making a special rate of 60c per year to teachers. 
This experiment has met with such great favor. that we have 
decided to continue 60c as a special rate for some months to 
come, and possibly throughout the school year. 

The object of this letter is to suggest that every reader of 
the Instructor not now a subscriber to World"s Events should 
become one, taking advantage of this SPECIAL 60c RATE, and fur- 
ther, to ask the co-operation of our readers in building up the 
circulation of World's Events. We have many subscribers, who, 
by devoting merely spare moments to the work, have been able to 
secure a large number of subscriptions. 

We are issuing a new Premium Catalogue in which will be 
listed about 2,000 books and a large number of useful articles 
of a general nature, all of which can be obtained by getting 
subscriptions to World's Events. We believe that there is not 
a reader of the Instructor but who could find something desir- 
able in this catalogue, and we know that there is not one but 
who can easily secure a large number of subscriptions to World's 
Events. A liberal cash commission is given those who prefer it. 

In addition to the premiums, which we offer as a reward for 
securing subscriptions, we are announcing, on page six of this 
issue, a series of cash prizes aggregating $2,000.00 which will 
be distributed among our workers on January 30th. These prizes 
are so arranged that it will be possible for every person, 
securing five or more subscriptions to World's Events at the 
special rate of 60c each, to participate in the award. 

If you are familiar with World's Events we have no doubt of 
your willingness to recommend it and take subscriptions for it. 

If you are not familiar with it ask for sample copies, which 
will be cheerfully sent without expense to you. 

Anticipating the heartiest co-operation on the part of our 


‘readers, I am 


Sincerely yours, 


Pres. F. A. OWen Publishing Co 
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OUR PREMIUM CATALOGUE 


logue can be obtained by securing subscriptions to our journals, Normal Instructor, Primary Plans and World’s Events. 
An unusual opportunity is afforded those taking subscriptions for World’s Events, asat the special 60c rate a iarge 
number of subscriptions can be easily secured, aud besides the Premiums(or cash commisssons if preferred) earned, all 
securing five or more subscriptions will participate in the award of $2000 in cash prizes as announced on page six. 


P( ) T SYSTEM is used in giving all premiums to those working for us, the value of each pre- 
THE IN mium being expressed in points, and a specific number of points being allowed 


For securing each yearly subscription to Normal Instructor at $ .50 we allow 25 points ing your own subscription. 
“ ae “ “ 


points. I 
our premiums. 








listing over 2000 books and many other useful articles will be 
ready to mail in September. Everything listed in this Cata- 


for securing each subscription. The 
full amount collected must be remitted to 
us. No allowance can be made for send- 
If you are 
unable to earn a sufficient number of 


Schedule of Points Allowed 


“ theeyear “ “ “ “10° “ 


“ “ “ 6 « points to fully cover the premium de- 
7 be yearly a a World’s Events pe a e bm «  Sired, the deficiency may be made up by 
eer ie Primary Plans ‘ remitting ONK CENT for each deficient 


int. To illustrate: Suppose yon desire a Parker Fountain Pen requiring 200 points. You may be able to earn only 150 


The balance of 50 points may be made up by remitting 50 cents. Each point represents one cent of value in all 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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S ° C V hi T We offer as a reward for 
t securing subscriptions under 
ul ASES, VaAlISCS, LIUTLKS, | scensing supscriptions under 
Case, Valise or trunk made by Henry Likly. Ask any dealer what the-name ‘‘Zik/ly’’ stands for in this 
connection and he will say ‘‘ dest guality.’’ 


SUIT CASE NO 2. A fine No. 1 Alligator Oase Valise No. 14. A fine Valise No. 12. Imi- SUIT CASE 80.1. A 
nicely finished throughout. “A beautiful yalise, leather iined, tation Alligator, cowhide Sais Case. inch size given as a 


light and neat. made from heavy, its; 24- for 550 
22-inch sige given asa _ reward for earning 2-inch size given embossed sheep. Points; 26-inch for 600 Points. . We can fur- 
T Points ; 24-inch for 800 Points. as a reward for earn- Dark color. A nish a case | except that it is made 
As - nam ge | this case we “~ supply, hs ing = eed tos durable, though in- ¢. peavz fang as =a oF — 
very strong and showy case made from - ‘or 52! nts; n. expensive bag. Given size for earning its; 24-inch 
gator Keratol, in 22-inch size as a reward for for 575 Points. asa reward as fol- for 460 Points; % inch 
lows: 14-inch size for for 00 Points. 








earning 375 Points; 24-inch size for 400 Points; 
26-inch size for 425 Points. we 





earni nts; 
{6 inch for 1% Points; 
No, 14. 18-inch for 200 Points. 
No. 12. 









TRUNKS We can furnish you a gooa trunk, described by makers as follows: ‘Flat top, duck. Has hard wood slats, heavy metal corners, steel clamps, iron bottom, Victor lock, patent 
, , * catches, first class leather handles and long strap (iron) hinges. Inside has deep tray with covered hat box.” We can furnish this trunk as follows: 28-inch for earning 400 
Points; 32-inch for 450 Points; 36-inch for 500 Points. We can supply a finer trunk for 625 to 800 Points according to size; 

To interested persons we shall be pleased to send our Trunk, suit case and valise folder which lists several sizes and grades of each article. Ask for it. 

These articles are sent by express direct from factory, expressage to be paid by you. 


We list herewith a few of our 

atc es « extended line of watches, pro- 

vided as Premiums for our work- 

ers. These watches are the product of a well known and ex- 


tensive manufacturer, and we assure perfect satisfaction. 





No. 20. Ladies’ Gun Metal Watch. 

Gun metal watch for ladies and girls. Made of genuine gun metal 
and steel, with satin finish that is handsome and stylish Has 
porcelain dial, isstem wind and set, and has all the latest improvements. 
Movements have jeweled escape- 
ment. Given as a reward for earn- 
ing 450 Points. 


Send for our watch circular 
which lists about twenty dif- 
ferent styles and grades of 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
watches in sterling silver, gun 
metal, silver, gold filled, etc. 
All most excellent value and 
guaranteed to be good time- 
keepers. ‘ 


No. 43. Boy’s German Silver 
Watch. 

Eight size open faee watch, with 
ahigh-grade genuine American 
movement, Stem wind and set, por- 
celain dial and solid German silver 
case that is guaranteed to wear per- 
manently. Excellent time-keeper 
and fully guaranteed. Given as a 
reward for earning 350 Points, 


No. 55. Man’s Gun Metal Watch. 

A sixteen size thin model watch 
Genuine American jeweled escape- 
ment movement. The dial on this 
watch is of porcelain with highly 
ornamental gold and silver numerals 
and gold hands. Stem wind and 
stem set, fully guaranteed time- 
piece. Given as a reward for earn- 
ing 500 Points. 


“The Chicago” |The Parker “LUCKY CURVE” fountain Pens 


117 subscriptions to World’s Events at special 60c rate ; 
will secure this machine. Any enterprising person can Si ™ 
easily get them. SPRING LOCK 


Showing Feeding Mechanism Ready for Filling 


THE ‘LUCKY CURVE” not only feeds the ink perfectly to the point of the pen and the exact quantity desired, but it drains the ink 

from the feed-channel back into the reservoir when the pen is carried in the pocket, so that the owner will not be annoyed by 
yiping off the end of the fountain when he next uses the pen ; or, failingto do so, having inky fingers. It also provides for the over- 
flow of ink that is sometimes forced out of the feed channel by the warmth of the hand, this is done by the yo Head shape of the 
feeder underneath the pen. A valuable patented improvement which provides two little recesses in which is held by capillary attrac- 
tion the overplus of ink without which under some conditious might drop fromthe pen. The “Lucky Curve” feature is patented and 
is used exclusively in the Parker. 

THE GOLD PEN.—The gold pens used in the Parker “Lucky Curve’’ Fountain Pen are the very best that skill and money can 
produce. They are 14k. fine, all tipped with first grade iridium. We warrant them perfect. With proper use they will, in connection 
with our fountain pen, last practically a life time. 

THE FOUNTAIN CASE.—The fountain case itself is made from the finest quality of pure Para rubber, imported especially for 
use in Parker Pens. 


Plain Barrel. Given as a Reward for Earning 150 Points. 


Given as a Reward for Earning 3500 Points. 
We quote the following from the catalogue of “The 


Chicago” Typewriter : 





Any Premium offered by us can 
(a) be fully earned, (b) partially 
earned and balance paid in cash at 
rate of one cent for each deficient 
point, (c) Fully paid for in cash by 
remitting as many cents as it is 
valued in Points. hen not other- 
wise specified Premiums are sent 
charges prepaid. 























“In placing The Chicago on the market we could have Chased Barrel, Given as a Reward for Earning 200 Points. 
followed the lead of our competitors, and fixed the price 
at $100, for its superior quality and unique mechanism 






place this machine pa and shoulders above its higher- 
priced rivals, We, however, firmly believe that there is 
a growing demand for a good standard typewriter at an 
honest price ; for this reason we “‘yielded to the tide,” and 
established the popular price of thirty-five dollars, hoping 
thus to gain a sweeping national trade, and have our ag- 

regate profits satisfactory. The unequaled success of 

he Chicago from the start has proven the wisdom of our 
policy, and the unqualified approval of our patrons indi- 
cates that The Chicago is destined to be the most promi- 
neni machine in typewriter history.” 

This excellent machine given (express charges prepaid) 
as a reward for earning 3g00 Pointsor it may be obtained 
by earning any portion of this number of Points and re- ‘ ae Above sr ry: weap pany ind be en | any faction gf the eons number of ho and nag | one cent for each de- 

seed : , Z cient point orif preferred they can be purchased outright by remitting the full price—one cent for each mt. All pens are sent postpaid. 
mitting oe cont for oes eohtens Pelt This igre The above styles have been selected from the Parker catalogue which lists about fifty different designs, feeling that fron these 
ables one to fully or partially pay forthe machine by se- four pens all requirements can be met. 
curing subscriptions. in Ordering state whether pen is for lady or gentleman and whether you desire a fine, medium, coarse or stub pen. 


GEO S. PARKER 






Plain but A Great Favorite. Given as a Reward for Earning 250 Points, 


Hexagon. New Pattern. Given as a Reward for Earning 300 Points. 








See page one of this issue for full explanation of the Point System. 

A special rate of 6oc a year is being made on World's Eventsand 30 Points are allowed for securing each subscription. An enterprising person can easily secure a large number of subscrip- 
tions for World’s Events in any vicinity. Ask for sample copies and full particulars. Our agents are not only rewarded for securing each subscription but also have the privilege of sharing 
in Cash Prizes as offered on page six. é . 


LF. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville N. Y,, 
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BOOKS, === Brown’s School Days, A geomigee ~ + 
, Drummond's Addresses, Camille, etc. 

free. Classic Co. Dept. C.Bex 703 New York 

FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


PaveasrT ©. O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 
Boston, Mass. 156 Fifth Avenue, 


Yo — Penn. Avenue, Washin n, 
SP Hott ae Srey pain aid Century 
By 





r, Col 813 Rooke: 813 Rook Book Block, “Gpomeae Wash. 94 
th St. 420 Parrot Building, San 

Stimson ‘Block, Angeles, 
ill send wasn Manual on application. 





3 -™ 
Wo rk private, 
refined,” educa- 
tion; same 


earn At Home i." = 


5, Oe ONAL PR Ese” for ye 
iw. 
06 The Baldwins os hae Rag 


nas BY MAIL $2.50, «rue 
pe eee 


ge “Experience, waneceseary. Pan ” Rochester, N. Y. 
LEAR PR PROO READING. 
Rtande hoor Ris cest 

BECOME INDEPENDENT 














and learn Watch, Sheek, Jewelry aot and En- 
Pnctodsy. ST Touts WATCHAAKING SCHOOL, 
SONG-WRITER wal MAKE YOU RICH. 
e write music to your words, 

neti lease. 


i nd Optics. In eee = nowled 
Bi can he oniury, or our new Cate. 
A. SUCCESSFUL SONG 
complete and arrang com positions. 
IND POETS <"croow Bin 
Steinway Hall, -< 














ee for first cape a TAS rticulars about Birdsall he! 
ress, BIRDSALL, Ft. Collins, Colo 
WANTED el, tack signs and distribute 
samples and circulars of our 
Salary 
UHLMAN CO,, Dept. A, Atlas Block, Chicago. 
EARN MONEY 
STORY WRITING 
And We 


ORGAN AND FIARO SELF TAUGHT. — 
10 men in each State to trav- 
$60 per month, $3 per day for expenses. 
We Teach You 
BUY YOUR WORK. 










































































ANEW PLAN OF CO-OPERATION . 


Between Author and Publisher. Our Course in 
the Art of Writing includes 96 Lessons compiled in 
4 Folios, which are sent at once upon enrollment. 
EXPERT PROFESSIONAL CRITICISM 

Is given to each Student. 

ALL Available Manuscripts Are Bought 

At regular magazine rates. Write for information. 


A. P. GARDINER, Pres’t, 
20th Century Instruction Co., Literary Dept., 
Box 125 Central Bank Bidg., New York. 








| A Choice of the Best Verse Old and 
| New.”’ 


| jects which have primarily been kept in 
| mind are the claim of poetry and the 
| demand of the children. 
| tion is intended chiefly for the pleasure 
| of our boys and girls, the demand of the 


‘*Home’’ ‘‘Insects’’ ‘‘ Birds and Beasts,’’ 


copy of this book. 


By John Locke. 
| 18th St. 


| than two hundred years ago by one of 
the greatest philosophers the world has 
ever known. 
reprinted in many forms. 
the text is printed as it stands without 
note or comment. It is a book for every 
teacher’s library. 


Book Reviews 


‘Hidalgo and Home Life at West 
Lawn.’’ By R. A. McCracken, Paxton, 
Ill. 12 mo., cloth, 225 pages, 50 full 
page illustrations, $1.00. M. A. Dono- 
hue & Co., Chicago. 

Hidalgo isa horse and one with an 
intellect educated far above the average 
of hiskind. Still the story is not a 
‘‘horse story.’’ It is described by Mrs. 
Lida B. McMurray, who has herself writ- 
ten a number of very popular children’s 
books, and who furnishes the introduc- 
tion to this, as a ‘‘ boy’s story which girls 
as wellas boys will enjoy. Although 
the boy who actually wrote the story may 
have passed many milestones, he is still 
a boy in his interests and sympathies, 
and expresses himself as a wholesome 
boy should.’’ Hidalgo, the family horse, 
is, however, a character well worth know- 
ing, and hitched to the family surrey, is 
the medium by which the other charac- 
ters of the book, and therefore the read- 
er is carried through and made acquainted 





with the regions of the Paw Paw, the 
Wabash and the Tippecanoe. The story 
is unusual, in that it isa true one; its 


tone is healthful, 
living conveyed without the 
sermons. 


with lessons on right 
aid of 


‘*Class Management’’ by Joseph S. 
Taylor, Pd. D EK. I. Kellogg Co., 
New York. 

This little book is written by a success- 
ful teacher now a district superintendent 
in New York City, who is a close student 
of all problems which the elementary 
teacher is called upon to solve. It is 
written to help young teachers who are 
just beginning to teach. The author is 
a believer in progressive training in self- 
government. These are the topics dis- 
cussed in the different chapters. ‘‘Jus- 
tice the Basis of School Discipline,’’ 
Characteristics of the Best Teacher,’’ 
‘*Some Factors of Discipline,’’ ‘‘ Devices 
of Class Government,’’ ‘‘Corporal Pun- 
ishment,’’ ‘‘Methods of Teaching Self- 
Government,’’ ‘‘Classroom Decoration,’* 
‘‘The Care “ School Property,’’ ‘‘The 
| Class Library.’ 





‘*One Thousand Poems for Children. 


Edited by Roger 
George W. Jacobs & Co., 
In compiling this book, 


Ingpen. 
Philadelphia. 
the two ob- 


As this collec- 


children has been considered first. The 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 





70 Fifth Avenue 


‘en, Now York 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal ates, specialists, and other teachers to coll schools, families. 
Receives, at all seasons, many calis for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM.0O. PRATT, Mer. 


FISHER === AGENCY 


A. G, FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE 120 TREMONT ST, BOSTON. 


TEACHERS IN DEMAND. 
THE SOUTHERN ERUCATIONAL REVIEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Has a special agent in every Southern State, 
Fills positions from the University t to the kindergarten. Has more positions than teachers. 
H. E. BIERLY, Manager, Central Office at Tallahassee, Fla. 














TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS WANTED: 


Many vacancies this year. Good candidates scarce. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


94 7TH ST., PORTLAND, OREGON. 736 16TH AVE, SEATTLE, WASH., 313 ROOKERY BLK., 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
DO YOU KNOW that the best way to secure a position as teacher is to register in the 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY? 


f you do rte know this send stamp for circulars and —_ what we can do for you, 


HARLAN P- FRENC’ i CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


EASTERN =" 


Ask your Stationer for.... 


Esterbrook’s Slant and Vertical Writers 


The Best Out THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Nos. 556, 621, 444. 26 John St., New York. 


Gillotts Pen 


Five-Cent Classics 


OUR OWN PUBLICATIONS. 


A variety of supplementary reading of the highest order, for all the various 
grades, will be found in the following list of our Five-Cent Classics. 


FIRST and SECOND GRADES. 
1. Little Plant People—1. (Nature Stories.) 
2. Little Plant People—2. (Nature Stories.) 
SECOND and THIRD GRADES. 


3. Little Workers (Stories of Animals.) 


THIRD and FOURTH GRADES. 
4. Story of Washington. 
5. Story of Lincoln, 
6. Story of Franklin. 
i 





Oldest and best known in U. 8S 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 East 14th St., New York. ROCKWELL, Mer. 








Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
Agency 


Established 1890 iss E. F. Foster, 


Mgr. 











Tested over 75 years. 
Superior to all other makes. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
93 Chambers Street, New York 






















(Large Type.) 









. Story of Edison. 
. Story of the Pilgrims. 


FOURTH and FIFTH GRADES. 


9. The Golden Touch (Hawthorne.) 
10. The Snow Image (Hawthorne.) 
16. Western Pioneers (Louisiana and the Oregon Country.) 






Nn 









book contains poems for children of all 
ages and is divided into the followirg 


sections: ‘‘Rhymes for Little Ones,”? | 
‘*Cradle Songs,’’ Nursery Rhymes,’’ | 
‘‘Fairyland,’’ ‘‘Fables and Riddles,’? | 


‘*The Seasons,’’ Fields and Woods,’’ 


‘‘Humorous Verse,’’ ‘‘The Fatherland,’’ 
‘*Ballads,’’ ‘‘Girlhood,’’ ‘‘Hymns.’’ 
Parents and teachers will want to own a 


‘*How to Bring up Your Children.’’ 
A. Wessls Co., 7-9 W. 
New York. 

This little treatise was written more 


The work has already been 
In this issue |, 









SIXTH GRADE. 


(Irving.) 





11. Rip Van Winkle 
12. Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving.) 
20. The Great Stone Face (Hawthorne.) 
8. King of the Golden River (Ruskin.) 
22, Rab and His Friends. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


13. Courtship of Miles Standish (Longfellow.) 
14. Evangeline (Longfellow.) 


EIGHTH GRADE, 


15. Snowbound (Whittier.) 

17. Enoch Arden (Tennyson,) 

18. Vision of Sir Launfal (Lowell.) 

19. Cotter’s Saturday Night (Burns.) 
The Deserted Village (Goldsmith.) 


























Each number contains 32 pages, printed on good paper and bound in strong 
and attractive covers. Price 5 cents a copy, 60 centsa dozen. Add two cents 
each for postage when less than five copies are ordered. 

AT TEN CENTS EACH:—Hiawatha and Evangeline. Beside the complete poem 
each book contains a biographical sketch, historical and explanatory notes, questions as 
a guide to the study of the poem, suggestions as to composition work, nature work, etc. 
based on the poem, suggestive and explanatory readings, glossary of terms, and pro- 
nouncing vocabulary. Unequated for Class Use. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, New York. 

























Advertised Remittances. 
The amounts noted below have recent- 
ly been received by us, but owing to the 
remitter’s failure to sign the letter or 
give full post office or state address, prop- 
er credit can not be given until the ne- 
cessary information is received. 


Received $2.76 for Books. No name, No P. O., 
No state given. No date. 
$.46 for Books. Cameron, I. T. No name. 



















































Dated Apr. 18. 

$.13 Maria Stephens, for Book. No P. O. or 
State. Dated Mar. 24 

$.52 Bill Hanger, Van Buren. No State. Dated 
Dec, 28, 1903. 


$.81 for Books, no name, no P., O., no state- 
Dated Apr. 19. 

$1.00 for Books. Remittance sent by Lucile 
Powell, No address, 

Laura Taylor sends $1.65 améunt due on Nor- 
mal Instructor, No address. 

Remittance of soc from Lewiston La., for re- 
newal of World’s Events. No name. 

gente Campbell remits $1.00 under date of May 
gth. Does not state what this is for, and gives no 
address. 

8. E. McConaghy sends 25c for arrearage on 
World’s Events, No address. 

Lora E. Cravens remits soc, arrearage on Nor- 
mal Instructor. No address. 

3oc in coin received in an envelope post marked 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. No letter or name. 

A $1.00 bill enclosed in an envelope,post marked 
Johnstown, Pa. No name, 

soc from Minto, N. D., for Normal Instructor 
1yr. No name. 

Mrs. Izetta M. Pinkham remits $1.00 for renewal 
of Normal Instructor, no address, 

Laura G. Smith, remits $.35 for arrearage for 
World’s Events, no address, 


Events, no state. 








Report Cards 








Folder Style, 33, 53, inches, 
when folded, arranged for 9 (or 
less) month term, very best stock, 
printed from English plates. 


12c Dozen, with Envelopes 
Without Envelopes, 8c. zen. 


Samples_of Thanksgiving 
Cards, Last Da 

















Christmas, y 
School Souvenirs, Stencils, etc 
FREE. Write today. 
OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, 


Box **N’’ New Philadelphia Ohio. 








poenaiie onstrong linen paper. Best stencils 
made. 
Borders—Chicks, Pansies, Roses, Flag, each 2c. 
Goldenrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Morn- 
ing Glory, Swallows, Ivy, Holly, Rabbits,each 3c. 
Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Grapes, Turkeys, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Vegetables, each 


cts. 
’ Roll of Honor, Welcome, very fancy, each toc. 
Busywork Stencils—; x 5 inches—set of 25 for 
tocts. Another set5x7inches for 15cts. Try 
them. 

Biue Tracing Powder—4 
Calendars and Large 
wanted,each 5 cts. Large fancy alphabet for 15c. 

Chalk Crayons—Best colors, doz. 13 cts. 

Maps—U.S. and continents, 9x 12, each 2 cts. 
17 x 22, § cts. X 44, 20.cts. 4x 6 feet 4o cts. 

Sent’ prepaid by JOHN LATTA, Cedar Falls, 


lowa. Order some and ask for a full list. 
NEW SCHOOL 


FREE SONG BOOK 


Just Published. Far and away the best book ever 


ound for 10 cts. 
raits—Name any 








H. Spencer, Friendship, remits $.60 for World’s 


Book Reviews 





‘‘Composition and Rhetoric based on 
Literary Models.’’ By Rose M. Kavana 
and Arthur Beatty. Rand, McNally & 
Co., Chicago. 

This book is intended for three years’ 
work in high schools or for becinuing 
courses in academies, seminaries and 
normal schools. It isan attempt to apply 
to the teaching of composition the studio 
method so long practiced in the art of 
painting. This method resembles the so- 
called laboratory and otlier inductive 
methods of studying English in that it 
contains little theory azd provides for 
much practice, 

‘*Theodore Roosevelt, Addresses and 
Presidential Messages 1902— 1904.’’ With 
introduction by Henry Cabot Lodge. G. 
P. Putnam’s Son’s, New York—Price 
$1.25. 

All admirers of President Roosevelt 

will be interested in this collection of 
his speeches at this time when every one 
is talking of the presidential campaign. 
‘It is important that people should be 
able to read ‘what has been written or 
said by any man to whom they are asked 
to intrust the Presidency of the United 
| States.’’ 
‘** Physical Education by Muscular Ex- 
| ercise.’’ By Luther [lalsey Gulick, M. 
D., P. Blakiston’s & Son Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

Teachers who are ia search of aids to 
teach them how to cultivate their bodies 
to enable them to meet the standard of 
| physical requirements which is being set 
by examining boards will find this little 
book very helpful. 

‘Van Dyck,’’ by Estelle M. 
Houghton Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

This attractive book contains a collec- 
tion of fifteen of Van Dyck's pictures 
and a portrait of the painter. Each pic- 
ture is described and explained by the 
author and will be found very helpful to 
teachers in connection with picture 
study. 

‘Italian Painting;’’ by John C. Van 
Dyke, L. H. D., A. W. Elson & Co., 
Boston, Price 50 cts. 

This short monograph is the second of 
a series of ‘‘ Little Histories of Art.’’ It 
gives an outline of the subject and will 
be found helpful to those who do not 
have time to read a more extended work. 





Hurll, 


‘Special Days in School with Literary 


Selections.’’ Arranged by Jean L, 
Gowdy. School Education Co., Min- 
neapolis. 


This is a very helpful little book and 
teachers needing help’for special days ia 
school will appreciate it. 

‘*More Five Minute Stories.’’ By 


NORMAL INSTRUCTCR AND TEACHERS WORLD > 


‘ cnc 


This Cyclopedia, formerly known as “The Imperial” holds high rank among the best and latest refer. 
ence works, and considering merit it is certainly remarkably low in cost.—The Normal Insiruetor. 


¢_. what we repeat in the advertisement below because 
We say again 


it is the gist of important truth searchers after know- 
frown to know. You will heed in time and will buy. See trial Offers below and ‘“‘Which Cyclopedia” 
ree, 


Be Quick. 





Pleased be’ best advertisements we give special discount to prompt 
buyers; someon po gor fr for sample volume ff terms, or for free circulars, 


| 


The Polyglot Cyclopedia 


NEW EDITION ALWAYS PRINTING 
40 Vols., Nearly 28,000 Pages, and 7,000 Illustrations 


Ideal Cycl jia. Ideal Revolving Book-C It is of the highest scholar. 








ship, as ample unimpeachable 
== : evidence shows. 

- “ Possessing three others of great merit, 
yours is referred to oftener than an 
other.—REv. J. MILLER, Roselle, N. J, 


Cost is a fraction of the 
price of any other of similar 


magnitude and merit. 

I find myself constantly consulting it, 
It deserves all the good things that are 
said about it.—HENRY WADE Rogers, 
L. L. D., ex Pres. Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. 


-Easier Terms of pay. 
ment than offered by any 
other Cyclopedia. 


I would rather have it than the Cen. 
tury Dictionary —Cuas. E, Tay ior, — 
Prin. High School, Orange, Cal. 


Its [aps largest, best 
most numerous, are in a separ- 
ate volume (making 41 vol- 
umes) full atlas size instead 
of being foolishly folded and 
scattered among many vol- 
umes. 


Meets more fully my idea of the per- 
fect Cyclopedia than any work I 
have ever examined.—F. 8. Fircu, ex- 
Supt. Public Instruction, State of Mich. 


Big Ty Pe and handy form make 
it the easiest for the eye of any Cyclo- 
pedia. 


Although I have several I always refer to yours 
in preference.—ADRIAN REYNOLDS, Desan, Kan. 


Unique convenience and compre- 
hensiveness cause its use ten times to 
once of any other Cyclopedia that 
stands by it. 

Have five others-itis yours I refer to oftener than 
ali the rest.—Dr, I. T. Corton, Charleston, W.Va. 


In all respects answers my expectations-com pre- 
hensive, accurate and compact.-PROF.Day of Yale 


Revolving Book-Case, with the 


= 


The learning of all the ages—the wisdom of ali the sages— 
“on tap” at the touch of your hand, the glance of your eye. 


Ideal Form 1 is an Ideal handy 
size—the only such Cyclopedia. 

It is a library of universal Knowl- 
edge and an Unabridged Dictionary 
in one alphabetical order—the oly 
one of its kind. A key to the world’s 
learning in all languages. 


It meets more fully my ideal than any other.— 
J.F.CROoK ER, ex-Supt. Pub. Instruction,N. Y.State. 


Magnitude i: is the targest but 
one of all American Cyclopedias. 


Just the information that nine out of ten Yoo 
sons look for. I prefer it to Johnsons or the Bri« 











ca.—A,. D. cCHY, Superintendent Schools . z 
Rorwatc, ce eres ie * Cyclopedia at nominal cost. 

Every volume arouses fresh admiration-a really 

Merit Most people will prefer it to — D y and Cyclopedia.— i Jour- 


any other of any price. Abundant 
testimony of this. 


It is certainly worthy of a position side by side 
with other works of this character.—PRESIDENT 
HARPER, Chicago. 


Up-to-date It is sharply up-to 
date—more truly so than any other 
Cyclopedia. 

Every title is pronounced—a feature 
liked by all and possessed by no other 
Cyclopedia. 


No Agents. you will not be “hounded” 
and humbugged by agents in consequence of ‘writ- 
ing to us. 

Trial Offers. your money back 
if after 90 day’s use you are not 
satisfied. 

Sample volumes cloth or half mo- 
rocco, either or both, prepaid for 50 
cents each and money returned on re- 
turn of them. 

Further particulars free on request. 










































issued. Nothing approaching it. One free copy 
to any teacher sending 6c at once for postage. 


MARCH BROTHERS 
Music Dept. Lebanon, 


| 


Ohio 














A Live Teacher Wanted 


‘In every county to sell our popular line of 
Teachers’ Outlines and to take subscrip- 
tions for our three journals. 

Fifty copies of ‘‘Landes’ History Outlines’ 
were sold at a single Institute in Texas. 

Our agent at an Ohio papener Peasel sold 100 
‘oe! 








copies of the “Children’s . 
No place so good to sell these books as at 
Examinations and Associations, 


Do you want the Agency ta your county? 


Big commissions. No cash investment. 
Write to-day. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 

















| Laura E. Richards. 











Dana Estes & Co., 
Boston. 

Stories from Mrs. Richard’s pen are 
always welcomed by the children. This 
little book is suitable for the school | 
library, and read by younger children. 


Books Received. 


‘‘What Handwriting Indicates an an- 
alytical graphology.’’ By John Rexford, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

**Some Rejected Verse.’’ By William 
D. Washburn, Jr., Knickerbocker Press. 

‘*Days we Remember.’’ By Marian 
Douglas. Published by Richard G. 
Badger, Boston. 

**Swain School Lectures.’’ By Andrew 
Ingraham. The Open Court Pub. Co., 
Chicago. 

‘*The Cause of the 
By H. L. True, M,. D. 


Glhicial Period.’’ 
Robert Clarke & 





Co., Cincinnati. 




















+ H ROCHE 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 84-85 Bible House, New York 
Address, 
1 
SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS Learn to 
The most popular now published, the cheapest and the best. to yee 
R . : t1(3t 
Steele’s Rote Songs for Primary Grades. A New and Original Collection. Simple melodies I 
within the Someen: of oo Voices, Linked to Simple Words. Manilla covers, 15 210 pam 
ts per copy or $1.55 per dozen. 
erty ere Fo oe Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. 
Pri ‘and Calisthenic Son , 112 pages board covers,s5o cents per copy or $5.co. per dozen. 
Sliver Notes, 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1. 65 per dozen. 
Golden Glees, 19 pages, board covers 4o cents per copy or $4.50 per dozen. 
New Century Songs, 128 pages, manilla covers, 25 cents per copy or $2.75 per dozen. ection 
Victorious gs, 70 pages, leatherette covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. hour's ride 
Gems of Song, 160 pages, board covers, 35cents per copy or $4.00 per dozen. Fair. DO 
The above are prepaid prices. Cash must accompany all orders. r+ bt 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. P| 
—7 No pater 
MILO B. 
Three Great Special Offers D.C. 
o 
Something for Almost Nothing © Shorth 
f is a 16 , monthly journal, full of practical aids and devices for the bus). P 
gut Bn i Me agg, StF ale ewe or three pages of choice recitations, special exercises, etc.. in eac!. issue. Writers fur 
which alone are worth more than the price of the journal, The regular subscription price is only 25c. pe! yess, Strayer’: 
but in order to secure several thousand en ae eae once we ee. the following great special offe>s: 
P ns’ or one year s oo 
Teachers’ Gazette = ow ot a good, serviceable, revolving Globe, 6 inches In diameter, mounted Second- 
on wire stand, accurate maps, varnished, a reliable Globe for school use, sent by mail postpaid only 60c. ' ot 
The Teachers’ Gazette one year and a good, folding, icroscope, just the thing for examining in- all des 
sects, flowers, and the numberless things that will suggest themselves to the mind of the live teacher, !y ! of vn 


postpaid, only 30c. 
Sam pl f the Teachers’ Gazette free for the asking. 
Bo eee TEACHERS GAZETTE CO., MILFORD, N. Y. 
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‘BUSINESS EDUCATION 








bras at R.- caperel 
subjects for entrance to 


in life. Students 
essors 


a Teacher? 


Investigate our Normal department. Courses 
we pve ey dl certificates of oven: grade, 


securing 
Special course in PEDAGOGY ‘embraces 
professional work yf advanced teachers 

i] and those aspiring to ponsible positions. 
REVIEW COURSES IN "ALL BRANCHES 
—Prepare teachers at small cost for examin- 
ations of all kinds—County, City, State. 
KINDERGARTEN COURSES—For moth- 

teachers, and those wishing to 








CHRISTIAN CONSERVATORY 


Good music under good environment. Strong faculty 
inall departments. Concert companies organized for 
lyceum Bureaus. Professional engagements secured. 
20 PARTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
Mr. Frank B. Felton, Manager. ° 


Oratory, Expression, 
Physical Dramatic 
Culture, Art, 


Schools of Expression. 
Prof. Edward Amherst Ott ‘vill personally sonduct 
the summer classes, 
Cor. Monroe and Francisco Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Commence July 5th. Six weeks. .Free circular. 








xeanty | Illinois Medical College 
CHICAGO. 
300 (Summer School of Medicine and 
ne y.) 
TEACHERS | Heman H.Brown, M. D., Pres. 
secs B. Brindley Eads, M. pm Dean. 
Tenth Annual Session 
MEDICINE poe craigs — ur oe 
Yearly—October, January, April, 
AND and July. ? 
PHARMACY Medical Course 
Four years of at least 7 months 
AT each. 
Pharmacy Course 
wie SH Two years of six months each, 
MEINOAL Training School for Nurses 
COLLEGE Two years in practical study in 
residence—regular graduating 
CHICAGO course. 
For perientens cee to W. C. 
— SANFORD he retary, Col- 
1902-03 lege, 180 to 7) T Washington Bou- 
levard, Chicago, Ill. 

















MUM pd 





a e 
ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Prepares for Success. 





Address, 140 South Avenue, N.Y. 
N TEN WEEKS 
You can at your own —s ng the 
Meisterschaft 8S 
Learn to fluently Spa: aah. *french Italian or 
German. pils taught as Pit actually in the presence 


of the teacher. Terms $5.00 for each laaguage. Ques- 
tions and corrected free of charge. 


Part 1 (3 Tausens), sent on receipt of 25 cents. i 


Meisterschaft Publish ng Company, 
20SummerS8t., - Boston, Mass. 


STAMMER 


toa “ tide rom Bt St. monies 8 








Not a cent for instruction 
or board until cured. 
Fully reliable. Prospec- 
Le REE. Private in- 
References. 6th year. One 
ial rates during World’ 's 





DODGE SCHOOL, 104 Main St., Brighton, Ill. 
“PROTECT its 
pre venieieed “ 


by a 
MILD STRVENS & CO” 173 1ith St, Washing- 
ton,D ton,D.C, Branches at Chicago,C Cleveland and Detroit. 


Shorthand Typewriting ravene*°tnoe 


hly by mail. Prices low. Ty 
Writers furnished. “situations for graduates. D, N. 
Strayer’s Business College. Baltimore, Md. 


Seond-Hand School and Text Books 


Of all Bn constantly on hand. Send your 
list of Store, 207 West 23d 











Medical Supervision of 
Schools. 


By Arthur Marvin. 

In the United States very satisfactory 
progress has been made in Soston, New 
York and a few other large cites within 
the last few years in the matter of medi- 
cal inspection of the public schools, Yet 
as a country we are not fully aware of 
the rapid progress made in some foreign 
cities in this same matter. 

German papers report that a congress 
for hygiene and physiolovical pedaory 
was recently held at Paris. It was re- 
ported that in Berlin every school physi- 
cian has supervision over four schools, 
and that his duties are to examine twice 
a year all the pupils who enter the 
schools with reference to the senses, the 
spinal column, the development of the 
limbs, ete. ; 
those pupils who would be subject to re- 
ceive instruction on account of stuttering 
or some other additional infirmity; to 
make a quarterly inpection of the school 
rooms with reference to their sanitary 
condition; also of the health of the 
pupils and the presence of contagious 
diseases. These examinations may take 
place oftener if requested by the school 
board. 

In addition, the state district physi- 
cian has to inspect the local schools at 
least once every five years with reference 
to their architecture; he has also to 
prescribe the necessary measures in case 
of a threatened epidemic. 

The principal of the school is made 
responsible to send those pupils to the 
school physician whose state of health 
during the interval of the official visits 
creates suspicion. It is especially pointed 
out that the school physician is not to 
give the sick pupil orders nor prescribe 
for him or her, but simply to notify the 
parents of the facts and to give them 
written advice. 


In Paris the school physicians are 
obliged to inspect their schools at least 
twice a month instead of only twice 
every half year. Moreover, Parisians re- 
gard the most important part of the 
duties of the school physician to be the 
careful execution of the medical exam- 
ination of the hygienic conditions of the 
school. Asin Berlin the medical treat- 
ment of the pupils must, as far as _ possi- 


| ble, be left to the home physicians, who 


usually have known the children for a 
longer time than the school physician 
and therefore are better judges of the 
condition of their health. 

In doubtful cases of illness in the 
school the advice of a specialist is sought 
rather than to demand of the school 
physician a far-reaching special knowl- 
edge, which might result in making a 
medical experimental station of thie 
school. In Paris the school physician is 
entitled to view the condition of the 
dwellings of sick school children, and 
also to give advice concerning the archi- 
tecture of schools and the division of the 
school hours. 

These facts show a widespread and pro- 
found scientific interest in the weliare 
of school children in Berlin and Paris. 
The American public school is so en- 
shrined in the hearts of the people that 
it will receive as good—or better—at- 
tention than the schools of the two cities 
named above. We propose to turn out of 
our public schools young men and women 
better equipped mentally, morally, and 
physically than those of any other 
nation, and since medical inspection is 
necessary to that end, let us have it in- 
troduced just as quickly as possible. Our 
young people are keenly alive to the 
need of adequate scientific physical train- 
ing, and should be safeguarded and 
guided by the best men we can find. 

We must never lose sight of the fact 
that the boy today is the man tomorrow, 
and that if he is to compete successfully 
with the foreigner he must have not only 
as good but even a better training. 
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SISTINE MADONNA 
(The one-cent pictures are 3 to 6 times this size.) 









doe yes SS oe ome the first of the 
TE .... LE, 


They are interesting—helpful—instructive. 


GhePerry — 
Pictures 


Our Catalogue will tell you more about 
them. It contains a thousand small 
pictures as illustrations. We send it and 


two pictures and a picture in three 
colors, all for three two-cent stamps. 
Send to-day. 














Perry Pictures, Regular Size, cost only 
Cent each for 25 or more; 120 for $1.00. 


THE 
PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
Box 13, [lalden Mass, 
Tremont Temple, 146 Pifth Ave., 





Washington City 
Kindergarten Normal 
Institution 


Teachers thoroughly trained for kindergarten work. 
Latest advance in thought. philosophy and practical 
ap lication of the principles of Frederick Froebel. 

2sth year. Summer Classes. Advantages of National 

Capital. mee att ourse, Addreening vincipal, 
N PLESSNER A LOC 

1426 QSt., N. AW! Woikdeaten, D.C. 


WHAT IS IT THAT ALL 
TEACHERS WANT, MOST 
TEACHERS HAVE, AND 
NO TEACHER SHOULD BE 
WITHOUT ? 


WHY, ONE OF DIXON’S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS. 


Mention this publication and 
the Story of a Lead Pencil will 
be sent you. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Shorthand in 30 Days. 


Special rates for teachers. Boyd’s Syllabic Short- 
hand uses only 9 characters and can be learned 
in 30 days without interfering with other duties, 
No ruled lines; no shading; nothing to confuse. 
Teachers need it for use at institutes, association 
meetings. Worth all it costs for use at one meeting. 
Test'munials and special reduced rate offer to teach- 
érs sent on request, 











Chicago Correspondence Schools, Inc., 
1043 National Life Building, Chicago, Ill. 
cial; Beard of Trade 


Learn Telegraphy and U.S. Signal Corps. 


Our Equipment and System most modern. Rates 
lowest. Issue Diplomas and help you to a_ position. 
send for catalogue. Ohio Northern University, 
Department of Telegraphy, Ada, Ohio. 

Positions secured. 


Telegraphry — rsiionssccur 





For Railway; Commer- 





650 miles of main lines, 


Boston. New York 
Latest style folder, fine heavy 
cardboard, good for any school 


Report Cards fromito 9 mo. First dozen 


10c., Ney ferent +o doz. 5c postpaid. For 20cextra we 


CHR r SOV: N RS © on, each onder. 
RISTMI AS $0 E | or day and sab- 


bath school teach- 
stamp for sample. Most beautiful in the 


Seibert Printing Co.,"Sze-Canal Dover,0, 
ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 33 Josey St. New York. 











AGENTS WANTED FOR SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 





This Coupon is good for $5.00. For $1. 
with this coupon [ will send you (transportation 
nese prope paid by me) a $5 00 reversible map of 
U.8 rid, 47267 inches in size, with a gross 
of my school pens ora gallon of best guaranteed 
_. as preferred (either of which is worth $1.00) 
bn yo “acme liberal offer is made to introduce 

e goods 


This Coupon is good for 25 Cents. For 25 
cents with coupon, [ will mail you 100 one month 
or ten month report cards. Regular price, 50 cents. 
This liberal proposition was made in order to in- 
troduce the goods. 


CATALOGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 
No. 4—Physical and Science Apparavus, 
No. 6—Kindergarten Goods. 
No. 15—School Supplies—Books and Apparatus, 
No. 17—School and Office Furniture. 
E. W. A. ROWLES. Every Thing For 
Schools, N 177-179 Monroe St., Chicago. 


K 


Barbour’s Tablet Ink is the Best, Cheap- 

est and the Most Convenient Ink for 

Schools. Does not gum or corrode pens. 
Can be made up when needed. Send Toc, 

silver or stamps for tablets to make 2 oz. 

each of Black, Red, Blue and Violet Ink, 

THE BARBOUR TABLET INK CO., 

Evansville, Ind. 






























T. C. Telegraphy School, Dept. 3, Uhrichsvi le, 0. 
For a livelihood, or in your leisure hours 
. to earn Big Income _ Iustruction by 

[l é shortest, cheapest method. Trial Les- 
— Free in parnalism, Story Writ. 
or Ad Writing. ¢ ‘Orrespondence, 
and residental ouanete. Adress, New York Schoo! of 
Journalism, Dept, P. 47 World Bidg. N. Y. City. 


Learn Telegraphy 


And R. R, Accounting. Largest system of telegraph | 
schools in the world. Endorsed exciusively by over 
sixty railroads, Write for catalogue. 
SE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Cincinnati, 0. Elmira, N. Y., La Crosse, Wis., 
Atlanta, Ga., lexarkana, Tex. 


New [lemory Gems. 


Selections carefully 








New system of Memory Gems. 


analyzed to determine titness for memorizing. Ar- 
ranged by grades. Highly recommended by leading | 
educators, Send 10c in coin or stamps to American 


816 N. 11th. St., Lincoln, Nebr. 





School Supply Co., 
Business men need you. Take 
a Course in Chaffee’s Institute 


Young People All pupils jocated, Send for 


Catalogue. E. M. Wolf, Mgr., Oswego, N. Y. 


GE 
Key to Harvey’ s Grammar $1.00 





Dictionary 1000 “Old Sayings" prose, verse 
Val. Ref. Bk.10c. 8. E.Clark 30 N. 9th Phila. Pa 





Gradual increase as deserved. 


SECOND HAND Scitoolbocks 
by twas, athaid — “hur, o 

catalogue oh ALA schwothoots, if 
agourwuordion NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Gadace 
Wada. Walle, 31-35 WIS*St, New York 


YOUNG MEN WANTED. 


High School 
lucrative Gov't Position, 





Graduate preferred, to prepare for 
Begin with $800 salary. 
Permanent, 


T.. BOX 570, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 





no glue or gelatine ; washes like a slate; 
C. W. Bird & Co., 356 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Say = 


Ferty examination papers multicopied in few minutes, 
no curling up. 





25 Visiting Cards, latest Style, fine bristol, your name 
im, engraved,l0c postpaid. 
CO., 680 N. Tonia St., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


DE HAAN PRINTING 












H. 8. @MVONS, P: 
Alliance, Ohio.” 


Writes cards at licts per 
dozen. Lessons in pen- 
manship by correspond- 
ence, Send for circular 
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“FOR 36 YEARS A STANDARD PIANO” = 


WING PIANOS 


Sold Direct From the Factory---and in no Other Way. 


When ae buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. You pay the a cost of making it with 
only our wholesale profit added. hen you buy a piano as many people do—at retail—you pay 
the retail dealer’s store rent and other expenses; you pay his profit and you pay the commission or 
salary of the agents or salesmen he employs. 

The retail profit on a piano is never less than $75; often itis as much as $200. This is what 
you save by buying a Wing Piano direct from the factory. Isn’t it worth saving? * 


Our plan of selling is not an experiment but a great success. 


IN 36 YEARS, OVER 38,000 WING PIANOS 


Have been manufactured and sold. They are recommended by seven Governors of States; by musi- 
cal colleges and schools; by prominent orchestral leaders; music teachers and musicians. 


Every babe 4 Piano is guaranteed for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, workman- 
ship or materia 


Senton Trial. We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance. 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United States on trial without asking for 

A Wing Style. 45 Other Styles to Select From. any advance payment or deposit. We pay the freight and other charges in advance. If the 
piano is not satisfactory after 20 days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 

SPECIAL FEATURES. pense. You pay us nothing and are under no more obligations to keep the piano than if you 

Some of the special features which make the Wing Piano better than others | were examining it at our factory. There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. Old instru- 


are as follows: “Built up’, wrest plank construction; “dovetail” top and bottom ments taken in exchange. Small easy monthly payments. 
frame construction; overstrung concert grand scale with extra long strings and 


largest sounding board area, giving great volume and power of tone; double UMENT CHMENT 

lever grand repeating action; patent “capstan” regulating device; ‘“‘non-twisting” INSTR AL ATTA 

hammer shanks; noiseless “direct motion” pedal action; metal key bedsupport; Imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither and banjo. Music written for 
extra heavy metal plate; metal depression bar; sound board lumber of Canadian _ these instruments with and without piano accompaniment can be played just as perfectly by asingle 
spruce selected for vibrating qualities; cases of quarter sawed lumber through- — on the piano as thou: ugh rendered by an orchestra. The original instrumental attachment 
out, double veneered with choicest circassian walnut, figured mahogany and as been patented by us and it cannot be had in any other piano. 


quartered oak; full length duet music desk; patent practice clavier. A Book You Need---FREE. 


WING ORGANS If you intend to buy a piano, you need the “Book of Complete Information about Pianos” which we publish 

. ° ° and will send free if you write for it. It tells everything that anyone can possibly want to know about pianos. 

Are made with the same care and sold in the same way as Wing If read carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship and finish. It isthe only book of its 
Pianos. Separate organ catalogue sent on request. kind ever published. You can have it free if you send us your name and address. 


WING & SON. 350-371 W. 13th Street, New York. 


36th YEAR—ESTABLISHED 1868. 
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$2,000 in Cash Prizes 


‘Oy N January 30th next we shall distribute $2,000.00 in cash prizes among those securing subscriptions for WORLD’S EVENTS 



































between September 1st and January 25th. 

Under our plan every person sending five or more subscriptions will share in the distribution. There are no restrictions what- 
ever and anyone is privileged to enter the contest except Subscription and News Agencies. 

WORLD'S EVENTS appeals to all intelligent and progressive people and at the SPECIAL 60 CENT RATE at which sub- 
scriptions are being taken a large list can be secured in any locality. On request sample. copies, etc., will be sent to you and you can go to 
work at once. It is best not to delay, as exclusive territory can not be given and certainly the one first in the field has an advantage. 

TERMS: All subscriptions will be taken at the Special Rate of 60 cents per year. For each subscription taken you will receive credit 
for 30 points* to apply on any premium you may select or if you prefer to work for a cash commission you are privileged to doso. Terms 


will be given on application. 
DOUBLY REWARDED 


In addition to the liberal Premiums or Commission allowed, all who secure five or more subscriptions at the Special 60 cent rate will re- 
ceive a portion of the $2,000.00 Cash Prizes to be distributed January 31st next. 


How the $2,000.00 Will Be Distributed. 


Firs One Thousand Dollars il] be divided among the one hundred and 
thirty-nine persons who secure the largest number of subscriptions 





Ea 


ome 





One Thousand Dollars to be divided among tind; not shar- 
Second 


as follows: ing in the first distribution, according tothe number of sub- 
For the largest number : : : : : : - $100 ‘nts 
For the second largest number : 9s scriptions secured by each. Onty those sending five or more subscriptions 
von en os ” ot 22 AS : : :  §0 can participate. Under this plan $1,000 will be divided into as many parts as 
oS_ 9. . Sema as - : : r : : : 25 
6°84 7th ¥ a : : : ¢ : é t..sae there are subscriptions taken by those participating, and each person’s share 
eo ee re rh os : : : ; 15 : : ‘ : 
To the ten standing next in order $0. 00 oli : : : : 100 of the $1,000 determined by multiplying the part thus obtained by the 
To the one hundred twenty-three next in order $5.00 each : 615 number of subscriptions taken by that person. . 
4 $1,000 

















Securing these subscriptions is a very simple and easy matter, especially as WORLD’S EVENTS is very popular and is well worth the regular price of $1.00. 
The Special 60c Rate is being made with a view to quickly increasing the circulation to 200,000, and the prizes here announced are offered in the hope that a 
lively interest may be taken by our readers, in our efforts to double the W ORLD’ Ss EVENTS list within the next few months. We assure you ample reward for 
your efforts as you proceed and more than a mere chance to participate in the prizes offered. Be the first to take up the work in your vicinity by acting promptly. 

*For full explanation of the Point System see page one. 
If not familiar with WORLD’S EVENTS send for sample copies. It has recently been enlarged and improved in every way. “At 60 cents it is an unusual bargain.” 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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September Work. 


The time to prepare an educa- 
tional paper is really a year ahead. 
September manuscript should be 
written in September when advan- 
tage may be taken of all the atmos- 
phere and feelings of the month. This is always a 
month of anxiety for so many teachers begin the work 
of teaching then and experienced teachers often begin 
their work in new schools. We want to ask the read- 
ers of NORMAL INsTRUCToR to keepa special note- 
book for us this month, making a record of all the 
points you find in your work that you have found 
especially helpful for the work of the month, all the 
devices you have used in handling a new school, etc. 
At the end of the month won’t you write out your 
experiences for the benefit of some other teacher? We 
can use a teacher’s journal of her experiences if writ- 
ten attractively. We can use practical hints and helps, 
and we hope that our readers will make it a point to 
do this. Allaccepted manuscript will be paid for. Please 
don’t bother to write the editor toask if you may send 
your manuscript; just send it and if you wish it return- 
ed send stamps with it for return. Remember that the 
editor is always on the lookout for attractive helpful 
material and is always glad to receive it. When prepar- 
ing manuscript for publication write on one side of paper 
not larger than 8xio or smaller than 8x5. When send- 
ing manuscript look it over carefully before mailing 
it and see what you think of it yourself. It is often true 
that unusually bright articles are sent to editors poorly 
written and presenting a most untidy appearance; but 
all editors will testify that a neatly written manuscript 
commands attention at first sight. 





What is Your Opinion ? 


We have been pleased to receive so many letters in 
response to our request for opinions in the June issue. 
The suggestions received from subscribers are always 
helpful. We will repeat the questions and we hope 
to receive many more letters. 

1. What features in the NORMAL INSTRUCTOR are 
most helpful to you. 

2. What work would you like to have appear in the 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR? 

3. How large is your school? 

4. Is it graded or ungraded? 

5. What is the age of your pupils? 





Newly Elected President of the N. E. A. 


We give on the next page a picture of one of the 
most prominent men in the elementary educational 
field to-day. To be superintendent of the schools of 
the largest city in the Western Hemisphere is in itself 
ahigh honor, but added to that, Supt. Maxwell has 
just received the honor of being elected president of 
the National Educational Association. The picture 
shows Supt. Maxwell in his office and it is his latest 
photograph. 





President Hall’s New Book. 


It is to be hoped that all teachers will seek the op- 
portunity of reading the new book lately issued by D. 
Appleton & Co., entitled Adolescence. The author, 
President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, has 
given a great deal of earnest thought to this difficult 
subject, and the result of his investigations will be 
tead with interest by all earnest teachers who have 
thought upon this important subject, - 





Editorial Comment 


Grading of Teachers According to 
Physical Development. 


It will be interesting to note the influence on other 
school boards that the stand the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation has taken will have in regard to the grading of 
candidates according to their physical development. 
It is stated that of 650 women who took teachers’ exam- 
inations in Chicago not Jong ago, more than one hun- 
dred who were inclined to scrawniness sought to gain 
embonpoint. 

The investigation of the child study department has 
yielded data from which the directors have deduced 
the following conclusion. 

‘*The healthy person develops symmetrically. Beauty 
and ‘brains go together. In the test specimens it is 
found that a fine mind generally goes with a well pro- 
portioned body.’’ 


Cigarette Smoking. 


The editor passed a bright looking, well dressed lit- 
tle fellow of about eleven or twelve the other day who 
was vigorously puffing a cigarette. Yhe editor began 
to puzzle over the problem of the boy and the cigar- 
ette, and what teachers were doing to stop it, and what 
they could do to stop it? What can be done for boys 
when smoking is so universal among men and so uni- 
versally countenanced by women? 

The final conclusion reached in the editor’s mind 
was that it is worth trying to get the boys to promise 
not to smoke until they are 21; even that one step in 
advance is worth striving for. And if girls can be 
made to understand the deadly influence of the cigar- 
ette upon growing boys, they will help their brothers 
and later in life their sons to avoid this terrible habit. 

Won’t every teacher who reads NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
who is making any effort to prevent boys from becom- 
ing victims to this habit write to the editor an account 
of the work being done. 





Enjoyment of Work. 


The teacher who teaches this year, as William Morris 
did, the doctrine of the enjoyment of work will have 
helped her pupils to acquire one of the most valuable 
lessons of life. 

Keep steadily in mind that children would rather 
work than play, if their work is adjusted properly and 
the teacher knows how to inspire them. 
will question this, but nevertheless it is true that the 
teacher who works on this theory is the one who is 
able to secure the best work and whose pupils are the 
happiest. The most enduring pleasure of life is work, 
and when the habit of work is learned in childhood it 
is a great gain to the child 


Some teachers 


Doing One’s Best All the Time. 


The teacher who said that she tried to regulate her 
conduct, her voice, her attitude, her lessons every day 
so that she would do no differently if the whole board 


of education were in the room, said that it was nota 


strain to do it for she was not keeping on her company 
manners all the time, but waskeeping on her every day 
manners. Isn’t that worth trying for this year? 


Beautifying the School. 


In another column we print an 
account of how one teacher aroused 
the interest of her pupils and 
their parents in helping to beau- 
tify their 
school house. We hope that the reading of this article 
will inspire other teachers to do likewise. It is the 
work of such teachers that will hasten the day of better 
salaries for teachers. When the community begins to 
take pride in its schools it will be willing 
to spend money for them and for their teachers. We 
have received other accounts of similar work done by 
teachers in other sections of the country which we 
shall print. We wish 
that we might receive from every teacher in the coun- 
in beautifying her yard and 
school room, an account of how she accomplished it 


school grounds and 


more 


We hope to receive many more. 


try, who has succeeded 
and photographs showing how it looked before an.t 
after it was done. 

verbal descriptions. 


If unable to send photographs, send 


To the Nervous Anxious Teacher. 

If you are naturally nervous and have high ideals 
which you are constantly striving to reach, suppose 
you try this year to take life a little easier. Don't 
give up the high ideals, but learn to wait a little more 
patiently for your work to develop. You 
old story of John Wesley’s mother who, when que 
tioned how she could have the patience to tell 
when achild the same thing twenty times, 
“If I had failed to tell him the 
other nineteen 
to see results. 
read that old 


know ihe 
him 
replied, 
twentieth time th 
It takes tim 


is inspiring t 


would have been lost.’’ 
When discouraged it 

book, ‘Self Help,’’ 
and see how patiently and persistently famous men 


by Samuel Smiles, 


have worked to carry out their plans. 

If you have the nervous temperament, you will have 
nee i to watch your voice to see that it doesn’t get on 
a high key. Speaking quietly in low tones has a sooth 
And b« 

Make 
every movement reposefully and see if it doesn’t help 


ing effect upon both yourself and your pupils. 
sure to move quietly and see how it rests you. 
the restless children. 


At noon time try to secure at least a ten minutes’ 
rest, sit quietly or still better lie down, relax every 
muscle close the eyes and stop thinking. One succes 

ful physician lays great stress upon the importance of 
closing the eyes whenever possible, even if only for a 
minutes at a time. but if 


few These are little things, 


carefully observed they will make a great difference 


in the course of the year. 


September Lessons in Civics. 


Lessons in civics are all the more valuable when 


given in connection with current events. Now when 
every one is discussing the presidential election it will 
be easier to arouse interest in the history of political 
parties, and pupils will remember it better. Dr. Lam- 
pen’s article on Political Parties, which appears in the 
History department of this issue, was prepared espe- 
cially to help readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR just at 
this time. He has treated the subject in an impartial 
way, and we believe our readers will find the lessons 
practical and helpful. In the October issue he will 


tell How Our President is Elected. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR wishes all its readersa happy, 
prosperous new school year, 


f NORMAL INSTRUCTOR ANE TEACHERS WORLD 


The U. S. Education Exhibit at St. Louis 


i) T was with mingled sensations of pride and 

bd TT pleasure that we enthusiastic pedagogues of 

pail the east stood on Art Hill at the St. Louis 

MeUeey World’s Fair and took our initial view of 

the great Palace of Education,—the first, 

we were reminded, ever erected for the purposes of an 
Exposition of Education. 

The handsome structure, which is a conspicuous 
feature in the general group of World’s Fair buildings, 
quite gratified our ideals and expectations. The stately 
Corinthian colonnades which bordered each varied 
facade, the historical and monumental 
sculpture, with which the building is 
adorned, and the magnificent, triumphal 
arches which formed the main entrances 
were artistically satisfactory. 

We passed beneath the majestic arch 
of one of the imposing portals, and en- 
tered with high anticipations into the 
magic interior. The long corridors ex- 
tended in seemingly illimitable fashior 
in various directions and each of the in- 
numerable booths, as we strolled along 
for our first general survey, extended 
some distinctive phase of attractive inter- 
est. 

Some of the States, like Illinois, Con- 
necticut, Kentucky and Wisconsin, had 
open booths with simple posts and pil- 
lars for boundaries while others, like 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and New 
Jersey, had shut themselves up behind 
highwalls, leaving only small spaces for 
entrance and exit. This arrangement im- 
parts, it is true, an air of monastic se- 
clusion to the booths. We had decided 
that its selection was the evidence of 
Rastern dignity and conservatism until 
we found that California was similarly en- 
closed behind great carved redwood walls. 

Many of the state exhibits which we 
inspected with great care during our 
month’s stay at the Fair illustrated the 
efficiency of the method of instruction by 
showing the work of the same pupils 
right through from elementary to eighth 
grade. The entire educational system in 
each state, we found, was classified in a 
general way to group the elementary, 
secondary and higher educational schools 
of all kinds as well as special education 
in the fine arts and in agriculture, com- 
mercial industry, in education for the 
Indian and for the negro, etc. 

We were impressed by the neatness, 
beauty, order and system of classification. 
Different colors of bindings were used, 
as in New Jersey, to indicate the volumes 
containing different classes of work. 
Desks and bookshelves, and wall space 
were arranged in a pleasing and artistic 
way. Wing cabinets were everywhere 
and seemed to be the most essential bit 
of furniture in the setting of the exhibits. 

The biographs gave us splendid representations of 
schoolroom life. Phonographs by which we could 
listen to the recitations of classes in Milwaukee, St. 
Louis and other schools, told to the ear what the eye 
might have failed to catch. They were the enlivening 
features of the display, adding the requisite spice and 
variety of the varied entertainments and instruction 
of the Educational Exposition. We stopped long in the 
Wisconsin section to enjoy the records which were made 
by an expert in the Edison Laboratory, Orange, N. J. 

We were especially pleased with the city of St. 
Louis exhibit. No item of comfort and convenience 
seemed to be overlooked. The green and ebony 
scheme of decoration was very restful. After a long 
tramp it was very pleasant to sit down at one of the 
big library tables in comfortable library chairs and look 
over the volume of work. And the illuminated photo- 











By Jane A. Stewart. 


graphs in the pillars of this section, we thought, were 
a novel and interesting way of picturing schoolroom 
life. It was an excellent idea and very helpful to 
teachers from the far east and the far west, to hear the 
class recitations of scholars from the city schools 
which were given each morning and afternoon. 

New York’s exhibit, involving the highest expendi- 
ture of any state, $12,000, was a remarkable display of 
the work of 30,000 children in 184 schools. We look- 
ed with keenest interest at the fine models of the huge 
school palaces; the DeWitt Clinton, seating 3800 and 
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William H, Maxwell, L. L. D., City Superintendent of the Schools of Greater New York, recently 


elected President of the National Educational Association. 


the city of New York public school No. 62. An amaz- 
ing number of large photographs were shown. 

The exhibition of manual training work was a 
revelation to us, clearly as we had realized the ad- 
vance which this modern phase of education has made. 
The display by Philadelphia schools marked, probably, 
the highest results and was a remarkable demonstra- 
tion of manual skill: Beautiful hall seats of hard- 
carved oak in rich and original designs, worth large 
sums, desks, taborets, etc. were shown. The iron 
work and machine work looked like professional 
products. And side by side with these, were glass 
cases filled with the fine needlework of pupils in the 
elementary grades. 

We spent some time one morning, before several 
wing cabinets in the New Jersey section, showing 
drawings of Trenton children from eight to twelve 
years, illustrative of the music of familiar songs. 


This combination of art and music was well calculated, 
we thought, as it was intended, to bring into play the 
child’s imagination. The melody of ‘‘Cherry Ripe’? 
had red, luscious cherries for notes. There was a 
chromatic scale of mice to illustrate ‘‘hickery, dickery, 
dock.”? 

Naturally we felt particularly at home within the pale 
of Massachusetts. The rich dark green walls, set with 
busts of eminent school men of the state gave a gen- 
uinely academic atmosphere to the allotment. And 
an heroic marble statue of Horace Mann-served as an 
appropriate figure head to the Education 
Exhibit all about. There was a strong 
display here of industrial work and an 
interesting collective exhibit of the ten 
night schools of the state, the feature of 
these being the excellent achievements of 
the non-English speaking pupils of 
Lowell, Mass. night schools who have 
but recently come to this country. 

Being nature study enthusiasts, we 
eagerly grasped the opportunity to ex- 
amine Mr. Arthur Boyden’s fine display 
of the original work which he introduced 
at the Bridgewater Normal School. And 
we rejoiced that Massachusetts has a city 
like Springfield, which has led the way in 
establishing trade schools in connection 
with the public schools. . Massachusetts, 
we found had arranged her exhibits after 
the approved collective order. And it 
was comparatively easy, once within her 
_borders, to secure for examinations any 
examples of a special line of work in 
any grade, as, in fact, it was in many 
states. 

But we came away with the impression 
that was there still a goal to be gained in 
educational installation; and with the 
hope that some future World’s Fair could 
give us an education. building complete- 
ly representative and collectively exe 
haustive. This would of course in large 
measure erase the state and local features. 
We thought how fine it would be if the 
sections instead of being labelled by 
states were each devoted to grades and 
phases of education as carried on in all 
the states. We imagined a collective 
manual training display for instance, be- 
ginning with the elementary, and up 
through to the highest. 

This would certainly be a time saving 
arrangement for sightseers and would 
make the educational exposition of the 
future a source of concentrated stimulus 
to every locality represented. 








Champion for the Poor 
Children. 


All honor is due Supt. Cooley of Chi- 
cago in the gallant effort he has lately 
made to give the kindergarten to the poor children of 
Chicago rather than to children who have the advan- 
tages of good homes, and the board of education de- 
serves great credit that it granted hisrequest. A wealthy 
suburb and a ghetto district were rival claimants for a 
kindergarten. The Superintendent was the champion 
of the poorer district, and some of the ‘‘City Hall’’ 
people lived in the wealthy suburb. The committee 
made a favorable report for the latter when a most un- 
usual proceeding took place, the superintendent went 
before the open board and opposed the report of the 
committee and gained the day for the poor children. 

It is said that a certain politician, a member of the 
board, told the Superintendent if he insisted on that sort 
of thing it would cost him his position, and that Supt. 
Cooley gave him to understand that the position had 
nothing to do with it; that when he knew what was 
right he should do it, position or no position, 
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» The New Individualism. 


From Address of Pres, John W. Cook before the National 
Educational Association at St. Louis. 

AS our political principle of individualism 
gone to such an extreme as to confuse itself 
with its opposite and to threaten a return 
to the old and arbitrary authority of the 
few? Whata biting sarcasm it would be 

to see the rank individualism of license 
merge into the excess of its contradiction. The 
average member of a labor union surrenders the 
splendid prerogative which our political system the- 
otetically secures to him to make a winning fight for 
better pay and shorter hours, Realizing that a suc- 
cessful campaign was never managed by a town meet- 
ing, he clothes the officers of the union with auto- 
cratic power and thus entrusts the solution of a social 
problem to the unlimited discretion of a few leaders. 

If we turn to the field of politics, a more interest- 
ing spectacle confronts us. Here, if anywhere, our 
boasted individualism should be preserved inviolate. 
But we have come to thé policy of managing our 
political affairs through the medium of the political 
party. This device elevates the primary to the dig- 
nity of the general election, Thusa return to the 
practice of imperialism is rendered possible. It is 
useless to ask an American audience whether that 
possibility has been utilized. We make a brave 
show of retaining our essential political idea, but we 
know that it is in large part a thing of shreds and 
patches. 

What has become of our dear individualism? It re- 
turns to its old haunts occasionally to ‘‘turn the 
rascal out,’’ but it isin less serious business the great- 
er part of the time. The desecration of the Puritan 
Sabbath is about complete. ‘It has been trans- 
formed into an ordinary holiday, out of which has 
been filtered the last poor remnant of intrinsic sacred- 
ness. ‘The open saloon on all the days of the week 
no longer shocks cur cosmopolitan sensibilities. 
The grotesque dresses the old-fashioned master in 
the garb of a court jester, with his cap and 
bells, and thus proclaims the passing of the con- 
ception of the authority of the school. Old impera- 
tives are losing their supremacy. New and less 
strenuous conceptions are taking their places. No 
great issues seem to be competing for attention any- 
where. The political situation is typical of the 
general social situation. The first convention has 
the field to itself in determining its platform. To 
the rest there remains only the poor privilege of 
denial. ? 

If we turn to the school, where do we find an edu- 
cational ideal that meets general acceptance? We 
are pushing for intellectual discipline, indeed, and 
for the enrichment of the curriculum,, and all that, 
but there is no common effort that looks to the pro- 
duction of a national type which embodies the con- 
summate blossoming of our fundamental political 
doctrine as a contribution to the ideals toward which 
civilization should direct its course. 

Government began with authority, and to author- 
ity it must return. The old authority was external. 





The new authority must be_ internal. But 
we must not attempt to invert the order of 
nature. We say that the crying need of any time is 


men of conviction. They find within what the un- 
thinking find without. We say that the princi- 
ple of the family is love, but love must furnish its 
imperatives. We beg for the extension of the family 
principle to the school, but would deny to it the 
exercise of authority, and thus we leave it a nerve- 
less and sentimental social group. If the man of the 
future is to be religious, it will be because the prin- 
ciple of authority that he recognizes and gladly 
obeys in every science that he investigates in all the 
realms of nature he has also found and as willingly 
obeys in the structure of his own being. 





The Limitations of the Superintendent’s ° 


Authority and of the Teacher’s 
Independence. 


From Address of Supt. Aaron Gove of Denver, Col., before 
the National Educational Association at St. Louis. 


In school administration a definite partition, posi- 
tive and evident, must lie between the functions of 
the legislative and of the executive department. 
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While the superintendent of schools is permitted, 
and it is his duty, to participate in the councils of 
the legislative department, his evident duty lies in 
the execution of the plans which have been made by 
others as well as by himself. That part of the exe- 
cutive department of the school system which relates 
to teaching of pupils is vested primarily in the super- 
intendent; the responsibility is his, theoretically, the 
knowledge of the best method lies with him. 

The independence of a teacher is confined to that 
part of his official life that depends upon ethical re- 
lations. No independence can be with regard to the 
performance of an assigned duty. 

A democracy of teachers for the purpose of con- 
trolling authoritatively the many hundred lines of 
activity connected with the administration of schools 
is as fatal to accomplishment as that the patrolmen 
of the police department of a great city shall 
organize and give directions according to their own 
will to the department in which they are placing 
their services. 

Concerning their administrative nor educational 
policies can the teaching body be entrusted with 
final decision. 

Can it be possible that there are in the ranks of 
our profession—400, 000 of us today—-men and women 
who are willing to be buund by rules and regulations 
and promises whereby they shall officially determine 
upon the merits one of the other; that no teacher 
can be employed except that he belongs to the organ- 
ization; that he shall have just the wages that the 
organization directs; and when necessary, he shall 
stop the machinery of public education in return for 
some real or fancied grievance ? 

An organization of teachers for legislative pur- 
poses or for directive purposes is comparable to an or- 
ganization on the line of the younger part of a large 
family for the control of the parents’ efforts. 





Language Expression in the Elemen- 
tary School. 


From Address of Supt. Frank W. Cooley, Evansville, Ind., 
before the National Educational Association at St. Louis. 


The various hand crafts are but another training 
in language, and should be recognized and utilized 
as such. Modeling in clay, in which the deftness 
of fingers reproduces the story with the same exactness 
that is found in oral effort, is practical. ‘This method 
gives not only an opportunity tor the play of the in- 
ventive powers but increases interest because the 
child is dealing with the concrete and with the work 
of his own hands. ‘This Work should be so definite 
that a glance reveals the story which the child is 
reproducing by means of the concrete. 

Drawing should also be linked with the work in 
language, and the charcoal, the pencil, and the 
brush, in color work, should each add their message. 

Paper cutting, when the aim is the actual repro- 
duction of the story, becomes a powerful instrument 
in language expression. As a medium of thought or 
the interpretation of an idea it is very closely related 
to modeling and drawing. 

The knife in cutting. as well as the more advanced 
work in manual training proper, should be made an 
adjunct to language training with a reversal of 
method, In the lower grades the finished product 
of the hands tells its own story; in the higher grades, 
written descriptions are based upon the work of the 
hands. I know of no more interesting phase of 
language expression than that which finds its source 
and inspiration in the work of the hands, with an 
opportunity on the part of the learner to give an 
account of the growth and development of this work. 
Children love to do, and they also love to talk about 
the work of their own hands. 

Written reproductions should also be accompanied 
by illustrative work in color, each supplementing the 
other. In all of this work, freedom should be given 
the individual to construct or reproduce that which 
he sees, and as he sees it. The test of the method 
will be found in the variety of results. Uniformity 
will be evidence of too close contact with the teacher, 
and the work will represent not the child but the 
teacher and the child— it will be a composite, and 
this should be avoided. Criticism here applies very 
forcibly to much teaching in which finished hand 
products are desired. Teachers are over anxious to 
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Indeed, in 
many schools the work in all the manual arts is so 
perfect as to give conclusive evidence of too close 


have pupils present finished products. 


directive effort on the part of the teachér. A good 
motto is ‘‘Let the child alone.’’ Give him an op- 
portunity to express himself, and this cam be done 
only by the teacher keeping hands off. 

The strength of the plan as suggested lies in the 
fact that the children are dealing with the concrete, 
with the products of their own hands, while inciden- 
tally, they are receiving thoro training in expression. 





Why Teachers Should Organize. 


From Address of Margaret A. Haley, President National 
Federation of Teachers, Chicago, before the National 
Educational Association at St. Louis. 


The public school, as a branch of the public service, 
is not receiving from the public the moral and finan- 
cial support it must receive to accomplish its pur- 
pose. The teachers throughout the United States 
are awakening to a realization of this fact through 
their own sufferings, caused by the following condi- 
tions: Greatly increased cost of living, together 
with the constant demands for higher standards of 
scholarship and professional attainments and culture, 
which must be met with practically stationary and 
wholly inadequate salaries; insecurity of tenure of 
office, and no provision for old age; and, lastly, 
lack of recognition of the teacher as an educator, 
due to the increased tendency toward ‘‘factoryizing’’ 
education, making the teacher an automaton—a 
mere ‘‘ factory hand,’’ whose duty it is to carry out 
mechanically and unquestioningly the ideas and 
orders of those clothed with the authority of position, 
and who may or may not know the needs of the 
teacher, or how to minister to them. The individ- 
uality of the teacher and her power of initiative 
are thus destroyed, and the result is courses of study, 
regulations and equipment which the teachers not 
only have had no voice in selecting, but which often 
have no relation to the children’s needs, and which 
prove a hindrance instead of a help in teaching. 

It is necessary that the public understand the 
effect which teaching under these conditions is hav- 
ing upon the education of the children. This infor- 
mation can be brought to the attention of the public 
only through the teachers, and the teachers can work 
effectively only through organization. There are 
those who think of the welfare of the children and 
their needs as separate from those of the teachers. 
They think of any organization for the bettering of 
the teachers’ conditions as something selfish and 
wholly apart from the interests of the children and 
the people, if not positively opposed to the latter. 
While the immediate object of organization may be 
the betterment of the teachers’ conditions, both 
teachers and public must realize that the ultimate 
end is the betterment of the service. Any organi- 
zation of teachers whose objects and methods are not 
in harmony with the best interests of the children 
and the schools must eventually work its own des- 
truction. 

Through intelligent, organized effort to better the 
conditions of teaching will come a better understand- 
ing of the relation of the public school to the com- 
munity. That relation is still too often comprehend- 
ed by the teachers and public in but one of its 
aspects, viz., as a means of acquiring a certain fa- 
cility in the three R’s. Important as is this work, 
it is merely incidental to the great object of the 
public school and a means to an end, not an end in 
itself. A grave responsibility rests on the public 
school teachers, and one which no fear of opposition 
or misunderstanding excuses them from meeting. 
It is to organize for the purpose of securing condi- 
tions that will make it possible for the public school, 
as a democratic institution, to perform its proper 
function in the social organism, which is the preser- 
vation and development of the democratic ideal. 

Not only must the teachers themselves organize, 
but, to work most effectively for and through the 
public school, they must learn to co-operate with 
existing organizations in every field whose object is 
the public good. At no time in our nation’s history 
have the need and opportunity for such co-operative 
effort been so great. Organization is the recognized 


method of all intelligent effort today. 
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School Artsand Crafts 


Perspective: Some First Principles Simplified 
By FLORENCE B. HIMES-COX* 


HIS is a_ subject 
which is perhaps as 
difficult for the av- 
erage teacher as any- 
thing in the line of 
drawing, and is es- 
pecially troublesome 
to those who are not 
under the direction 
cf a supervisor of 
drawing. It forms 
an important part of 
art education, and 
may be made a sim- 
ple study if rightly 
approached—at least 
so much of it as 
may be necessary to 
enable one to re- 
produce a bit of na- 
ture in a_ correct 
pictorial sketch, or 
to appreciate and 
criticise drawings 
and paintings. 

It is true that 
many artists feel and 
see perspective so 
plainly and so easily, due to early and constant 
training of the perceptive faculties, that they never 
stop to think of a rule or principle of perspective ; 
neither would they be able to explain the same to 
you, perhaps, were they asked. The eye tells them 
every time whether a drawing is correct, or otherwise, 
and, after all, that is the end we are seeking. 

An old resident of New York City will go to any 
place in it automatically, giving no conscious 
thought to the route, the car lines, or the points of 
transfer; but a stranger in New York will have to be 
directed very carefully and be given names of streets, 
car. lines, and transfer points, as well as directions in 
which he is to travel. In the course of his journey 
you will find him frequently consulting his memoran- 
dum, too. 

Thus it is with those who have not had the early 
training of the eye to familiarize them with correct 
perspective. They need to have some way-marks, 
or principles, pointed out to them in order that they 
may know what to look for and how to judge the 
same. 

I have found in my experience in presenting this 
subject in teachers’ institutes that it is greatly simpli- 
fied by classifying all the principles under four heads, 
beginning with the easiest and leading up to the more 
difficult. This simple original classification has been 
found sufficient for every case of ordinary perspective. 



































I. Apparent size of objects in perspective. 


Distance apparently decreases the size of objects, 
or, in other words, objects appear to decrease in size 
as their distance from us is increased. 

This is a principle which we all feel that we accept 





ON THE BEACH - DELOBBE 


and understand, yet kow often we find it violated. 

There is no picture or view showing perspective 
at which we can look where this principle is not 
illustrated, some times more forcibly than at others. 

The Japanese panel of birds in flight, heading this 
article, illustrates it wel: and immediately conveys 
the idea of distance in the atmosphere. 

Ships at sea, persons walking down the street or 
road, a row of trees, lamp posts, or fence posts, a 
flock of sheep in a field, a train of cars receding from 
us—all these are good illustrations. 

In each case we see the distant objects apparently 
becoming smaller and smaller, and growing less and 
less distinct. This latter is also an important part of 
our study, for under the head of perspective we must 
consider not only the apparent diminution of size, 
but also the diminution of light, shade and color, com- 
monly called aerial or atmospheric perspective. Al- 
ways look for this in your study of pictures, and be 
sure to observe it in your own sketches. 

Recognizing this principle of the apparent diminu- 


tion of size, the next step is to learn to judge with the 


eye the comparative size of objects and then to test by 
proportionate measurements with ruler or pencil. 

Study the comparative size of objects in any good 
picture, for example, ‘‘On the Beach’’ by Delobbe. 
Compare the size of the woman in the foreground 
with that of the ships in the distance; the baby with 
the ships, also the man’s foot with the same; and the 
near boat to the right with the distant ships. 


Does the picture tell your eye a true story of size 
and distance? If so, the perspective is correct. 

In the picture ‘‘Prairie and Windmills, Holland,’’ 
compare the size of the cows in the foreground with 
the windmills in the distance. When we consider 
that these windmills are many times the height of 
a cow, and then stop to compare with the ruler the 
height of the cow with the height of the wind mill in 








PRAIRIE AND WINDMILLS , MQLLAND. 


the picture, we realize the value of perspective. 
What splendid distance is shown in this picture, and 
what a good idea it gives us of that quaint little 
country. To appreciate this, study a good print or 
photograph of the original painting. 

In ‘‘The Shepherdess’’ study the comparative 
size of the sheep. Then compare the size of the girl 
in the foreground with the size of the man ploughing 
in the middle distance, and these with the tiny figures 
in the distance by the laborer’s house to the right. 

Now apply this knowledge to your own sketches 
from nature. Even though you think you cannot 
draw, get out of doors with pencil or brush and try to 
apply just this one principle until you have mastered 
it. 

To simplify matters, think of everything in your 
picture, or landscape, as traced upon a vertical plane, — 
say a transparent plane. The old device of tracing upon 
a glass or fine screen held vertically before your land- 
scape or objects is still good for the purpose of aiding 
the untrained eye. Stand at arm’s length, viewing 
with only one eye, and that in a fixed position, and 
*Copyright by F, B. H. Cox. 








you will be able to trace with ease the apparent size 
of objects. 

But after all, the trained eye and the artistic sense 
must be the final criterions of any sketch or picture, 
deciding whether it conveys the relations, the feel- 
ing and the message intended. 





II. The placing of distance in the picture. 


It is always a difficult point to know how and where 
to place the distance in a picture. Take the sketch of 
the three little motor boats. Should another boat be 
placed at the right or at the left of boat number one, 
and on a horizontal line with it, it would immedi- 
ately appear to be at the same distance from us. 

But boat number two gives us the impression of 
being farther away than number one, and three farther 
than two. How have they been represented to give 
this impression? Number two has been drawn a little 
higher on the paper than number one, and three a 
little higher than two. 

The surface of the water is substantially a horizontal 
plane. 

This horizontal plane is below the eye, and is re- 
ceding from us. 

It appears to rise as it recedes until it reaches the 
horizon line, which is always on the level of the eye. 

In inland views, however, the horizon line is not 
visible. Do not confuse the contour of the hills with 
the horizon line. 

The boats are resting tpon this horizontal plane, 
their positions in the picture being governed by the 
same laws which govern the appearance of the water. 

In ‘‘Avenue of Trees,’’ notice the position of the 
trees. The base of each is represented a little higher 
on the horizontal surface, the ground, than the one 
before it. This ground surface also appears to rise 
toward the eye leve! as it recedes, and is so represented 
in the picture. ; 

Notice also the appearance of the ground surface in 
‘*Prairie and Windmills, Holland.’’ 

Now test this principle by covering with pencil, or 
ruler, or finger, objects at various distances in horizon- 
tal planes, keeping in mind here simply the relative 
positions which your objects on the horizontal plane 
assume in the picture. ; 

Just here let me give a suggestion of something 
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which may be explained more fully later on in our 
study of perspective. 

Take the familiar picture by Gerome named ‘‘Gol- 
gotha.’’ The foreground, though irregular, is sub- 
‘tantially a level surface, as is borne out by the 
shadows of the crosses. This surface, if carried out 
indefinitely, would be treated in the picture as is 
the surface of the ocean. 

But how quickly the eye recognizes that the band 
of soldiers and horsemen is passing down a defile, 
which is part of an oblique plane. This slope, and 
all receding elements in it, if extended, must fall be- 
low the eye level. Farther on we see the band climb- 
ing a small hill, and again we see them dip into the 
plane beyond, before entering the gate of the city. 
The artist has aided us in receiving the correct im- 
pressions of the downward and upward slope by the 
relative positions of his figures, all of which demands 
either a perfect knowledge of perspective, or a keen 
observation and appreciation of relations, or possibly 
both. 

Here is also another good illustration of the relative 
size of objects in perpsective. Compare the men and 
horses in various parts of the picture. 

Pick up almost any of the first class magazines and 
you will find sketches by our best artists, illustrating 
the principles thus far mentioned. 

Take the two sketches here shown, redrawn with 
slight modifications from ‘‘The Goose Girl,’’ which 
appeared some time ago in ‘‘Scribner’s Magazine.’’ 
One sketch strongly conveys the idea of geese going 
up the hill and over the top of it; the other, the level 
cobbled edge of a pond and the smooth water. Notice 
the relative positions of the geese in each as they 
recede on the horizontal or oblique surface. What 
helps to carry out the idea of the level surface in the 
one and the hill in the other? Bear in mind the fact 
that there are many things in a picture which come 
under the head of perspective other than mere direc- 
tion of line, as, for example, the figure which each 
particular goose assumes in ascending the hill. 

We come next to the appearance of a receding hill 
surface above the eye. Take first a horizontal surface, 
such as the ceiling of a room or long hall. 

In the sketch, ‘‘Arrival of the Shepherds,’’ by 
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Lerolle, the ceiling of the stable, though constructed 
of rough logs, may be considered a horizontal cover- 
ing. How has the artist represented it? We see that 
each log in the distance has been drawn a little lower 
than the one in front of it. The ceiling appears to 
fall as it recedes, just as the floor appears to rise, and 
at very nearly the same angle, as the eye of the artist 
was evidently about midway between the floor and 
the ceiling when sketching this interior. 

The interior of a church or cathedral gives a_ splen- 
did illustration of this second principle. The pheto- 
graph of Trinity Church, Stratford-on-Avon, is well 
worth having in your school-room. You have in such 
a picture many receding elements both above and be- 
low the eye level, affording full illustration. 





To summarize: The word perspective comes from 
the Latin word meaning ‘‘to look through.’’ Until 
perspective becomes second nature, think of it always 
as the.tracing which you would have upon that verti- 
cal transparent plane by looking through it at your 
subject. 

I, Distance causes an apparent diminution of the size 
of objects, as well as a diminution of light, shade, and 
color. 

II. Start with the horizontal (or level) 
compare all other planes with this. 

(a) A horizontal plane on the level of the eye 
appears as a straight line. 

(b) A horizontal plane below the eye level ap- 
pears to rise toward the eye level as it recedes, 
If such a plane be extended out indefinitely, it 
will appear to rise to the eye level, but never 


plane, and 


above it. 

(c) A horizontal plane above the eye level appears 
to fall toward the eye level as it recedes. If such 
a plane be extended out indefinitely it will 
appear to fall to the eye level, but never below it. 
(d) Oblique planes sloping downward as they re- 
cede will appear to fall below the eye level, de- 
pending upon the angle of slope. 

(e) Oblique planes sloping upward as they recede 
will appear to rise above the eye level, depend- 
ing upon the angle of slope. 

(f) Curved surfaces are to be considered as made 
up of elements lying in horizontal or oblique 
planes, which will fall in the above classes. For 
example, in an arched roof or ceiling, treat the 
receding beams or lines of architecture as lying 
in horizontal planes above the eye level, and of 
course appearing to fall to the eye level as they 
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Remem- 


Thus far in our study the most 
key word for beginners is dis/ance. 
ber that you are representing distance, and 


ask yourself constantly, what effect does 
distance have upon the object—its size, its 
appearance, ani its position? How shall I 
show that one object is farther away than 
another? And a third still farther? 

The principles above explained will, I 
believe, answer these questions for you for 





all such freehand sketches as contain 
difficult than we have thus far taken up. 


nothing more 


Note.—I have used for illustration in this article 
pictures which may be obtained by every teacher at 
very small cost. The little sketches herewith shown, 
mostly in outline, have been selected from the Perry 
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pictures. The aim has been to give a little sketch 
that would not be expensive for reproduction but 
would be sufficiently intelligible to enable the reader 
to follow the article through with interest. It would 
be well for the teacher, if she desires to use this work 
in her class room, to place the pictures in the hands 
of her pupils. As all know, they cost only a penny 
each, and may be purchased at several places, the New 
York office being at 246 Fifth Ave. Collect also 
further material in the shape of photographs and good 
illustrations from the magazines. 





Brilliants. 


They that wander at will where the works of the Lord 
are revealed 

Little guess what joy can be got from a cowslip out 
of the field. 

— Tennyson. 

Where children are not, heaven is not, and heaven if 
they come not again shall be never; 

But the face and the voice of a child are assurance of 
heaven, and its promise forever. 


—A. C. Swinburne. 


I’ve seed my sheer of the run of things, 
I’ve hoofed it many and many a miled, 
But I never seed nothing that could or can 
Jest git all the good from the heart of a man, 
Like the hands of a little child. 
John Hay. 


The daisy once was white 


Until it caught a sight 
of angels in the air. 
Such rapture flushed the flower 
That, ever since that hour, 
Its glad pink blush is there. 
—George Barlow. 












Fifth Year—First Half. Grade 5 A. 


OMPOSITION: — 1. Model composition, 
studied, outlined. Description of a scene 
from ‘‘The Argonauts,’’ Part Tl, Par. 2— 
Kingsley’s ‘‘Greek Heroes.’’ 

2. Original composition based on model- - 

Description of a Scene. 

3. Exercise in invention. Expand’ one of the fol- 
lowing ideas: They went up from the shore toward 
the city. They ran the ship ashore. Then he leapt 
up and bade his servants bring his chariot. Imagine 
the picture suggested by the words and then write 
a story answering the questions, Who, Why, etc. 

4. Dictation—Stanza written from memory. 





Is this the time to be gloomy and sad, 

When our Mother Nature laughs around, 

When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 

And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground? 
—Bryant, 

Work dictated by the teacher is only one form of 
dictation. The paragraph or stanza written from mem- 
ory (dictated by the pupil), is of equal importance. 
Reading :— 

Kingsley’s ‘‘ Greek Heroes.’’ Read ‘‘ The Argonauts. ”’ 
It is advised that Kingsley’s preface be read also, in 
order to furnish the proper setting for these mythical 
talks and to enable the pupils to take up the reading 
in the right spirit. 

Memorizing :— 

Poetry, ‘‘ The Gladness of Nature’’—Bryant. 

Prose selection from ‘‘Greek Heroes’’ 

A man was honored among the Greeks, 
he happened to be rich, but according to his skill, and 
his strength, and courage, and the number of things 
which he could do. For they were but grown-up 
children, though they were right noble children too 
and it was with them as it is now at school, the strong- 
est and cleverest boy, though he be poor, leads all the 
rest. ‘ —Kingsley. 


Fifth Year—Second Half. Grade 5 B. 


Composition: 

1. Model exposition, studied, outlined. 
‘*The Pine-Tree Shillings’’ (5 paragraphs) 
thorne’s ‘‘True Stories of New England History. 

2. Original exposition based on model—The Wam- 
pum Belt. 

3. Invention—An imaginative autobiography. Sub- 
jects—A Shell; A Nest; something collected during 
the vacation. 

4. Dictation—-The chair in which Grandfather sat 
was made of oak which had grown dark with age, but 
had been rubbed and polished till it shone as bright 
as mahogany. On the very tiptop of the chair, over 


not because 


Model— 
in Haw- 


” 


the head of Grandfather himself, was a likeness of a 
lion’s head, which had such a savage grin that you 
would almost expect to hear it growl. 

—Hawthorne. 
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ENGLISH 











September Lessons in 
English 


By Jennie P. Titus 


Note: These lessons are based upon the Syllabuses of the Course of Study adopted by the Board of Super- 


intendents of New York City, June, 1903. 


This Syllabus has attracted widespread attention and both city 


and country teachers will find in these lessons helpful suggestions and will be able to arouse the interest 
of their pupils by telling that the pupils in the largest city in the United States are doing this work. 


Reading—: 

Hawthorne’s ‘‘True Stories of New England His- 
tory,’’ Part I. The Course of Study in history, calls 
for a sketch of Miles Standish, the Puritan soldier. 
Chapter VII will be interesting in connection with 


this topic. 
Memorizing :— 
Poetry. ‘‘To The Fringed Gentian’’—Bryant. Prose 


selection from ‘‘Grandfather’s Chair.’’ 

From generation to generation, a chair sits familiar- 
ly in the midst of human interests, and is witness to 
the most secret and confidential intercourse that 
mortal man can hold with his fellow. The human 
heart may best be read in the fireside chair. Now we 
see the glad face of Joy, sitting merrily in the old 
chair, and throwing a warm firelight radiance over all 
the household. Now, while we thought not of it, the 
dark-clad mourner, Grief, has stolen into the place of 
Joy, but not to retain it long. The imagination can 
hardly grasp so wide a subject as is embraced in the 
experience of a family chair. — Hawthorne. 


Sixth Year—First Half. Grade 6A. 
Composition :— 

1. Invention—Picture study. Explain the meaning 
of the picture called ‘‘The Pilot’’ (Perry Picture Co. ) 
This form of picture study will bring in exposition 
and invention. 

2. Model narration, studied, outlined. Model 
Aeolus’s Fatal Present, in Lamb’s ‘‘Adventures of 
Ulysses,’’ paragraphs 18-21. 

3. Original narrative—Write a fairy tale based on 
the idea of a gift and how it was used. 

4. Exercise in reproduction. Subject—The Indians. 
The first history topic laid down for this grade is 
‘‘The Indians.’’ After this topic has been thoroughly 
handled as history work, follow it up with an exercise 
in written reproduction. [Illustrate by simple draw- 
ings wherever possible. 

Reading :— 

Lamb’s ‘‘Adventures of Ulysses.’’ Before taking up 
this book, read tom the class portions of Kingsley’s 
preface to ‘‘Greek Heroes.’’ The supplementary read- 
ing for the month should cover at least the first three 
chapters. 

Memorizing :— 

Poetry. ‘‘Orpheus with his Lute’’—Shakespeare. 
Prose selection from the ‘‘Adventures of Ulysses.’’ 

The picture which it (the Adventures of Ulysses) 
exhibits is that of a brave man struggling with ad- 
versity ; by a wise use of events, and with an inim- 
itable presence of mind under difficulties, forcing out 
a way for himself through the severest trials to which 
human life can be exposed; with enemies natural and 
preternatural surrounding him on all sides. The 
agents in this tale, besides men and women, are 
giants, enchanters, sirens: things which denote ex- 
ternal force or internal temptations, the two-fold danger 
which a wise fortitude must expect to encounter in 
its course through this world. —Charles Lamb, 


Sixth Year—Second Half. Grade 6 B. 
Composition :— 

1. Reproduction exercise correlated with history 
work. Subject—The Louisiana Purchase (See the 
June ‘‘Normal Instructor’’ for an article giving the 
important facts bearing on this topic, and in addition, 
a number of interesting points.) In presenting this 





’ 





topic to the pupils, treat it rather as a series of facts 
which they, in the written reproduction, will work 
out into a connected whole. 

2. Model description (person), studied, outlined. 
Model—the description of ‘‘Ailee’’ in the second part 
of ‘‘Rab and His Friends,’’ by John Brown. 

3. Original description—Describe a member of your 
family. : 

4. Invention—Picture study. Write the story sug- 
gested by Landseer’s picture, ‘‘The Shepherd’s 
Bible.’’ This exercise will involve both invention 
and -narration. 

Reading :— 

‘‘Rab and His Friends,’’ by John Brown. In his 
preface, Dr. Brown gives the following anecdote 
which we believe indicates the spirit in which he 
would have us read the story of Rab—‘‘A dear and 
wise child, drew a plan for a headstone on the grave 
of a favorite terrier, and she had on it the words 
‘Who died’ on such a day; the older and more 
worldly-minded painter put in ‘Which;’ and my 
friend and ‘Bossy’s’ said to me, with some dis- 


pleasure, as we were examining the monument,. 
‘Wasn’t he a who as much as they?’’’ 
Memorizing :— 

Poetry. ‘‘The Spacious Firmament’’—Addison. Prose 


selection from the preface to ‘‘Rab and His Friends.’’ 
When I think of that noble head, with its look and 
eye of boundless affection and pluck, simplicity and 
single-heartedness, I feel what it would be for. us, 
who call ourselves the higher animals, to be in our 
ways as simple, affectionate, and true, as that old 
mastiff; and in the highest of all senses, I often think 
of what Robert Burns says somewhere, ‘‘Man is the 
god of the dog.’’ It would be well for man if his wor- 
ship were as immediate and instinctive—as absolute as 
the dog’s. Did we serve our God with half the zeal 
Rab served his, we might trust to sleep as peacefully 
in our graves as he doesin his. It is, as the old worthy 
says, something to trust our God in the dark, as the 
dog does his. —Dr. Brown. 


Seventh Year—First Half. Grade 7 A, 


Composition :— 

1. Model Letter—Letter dated Staten Island, July 
21, 1843, in ‘ ‘Letters to Various Persons,”’ by Henry 
D. Thoreau. (See ‘‘School Composition’’—Maxwell 
and Johnston.) Write a letter giving an account of 


some interesting experience you had during the 
summer. 
2. Outline the life of Washington Irving by 
‘*Places. ’’— 
I. Life in New York............000 secpadveien guess 1783-1815 
6 a PINE nis ds Whtbes ooh nncsckdhbectaeevowns 1815-1832 
III. ‘* in the United States.................. 1832-1842 
BV: SEES U a bds oc soles ov as occ’ spade ve seet 1842-1846 
V. OF UY GUO a cial 3.55: - caeo cenpsctnesece 1846-1853 


Introduce the more important details of his life as 
sub-topics. 

3. From the above outline, 
Irving. 

4. Model description (house), studied, outlined. 
Model—description of the Van Tassel farmhouse, in 
“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,’’ paragraph 21 from 
“His stronghold was situated on the banks of the 
Hudson,’’—and paragraph 24. 


write a biography of 
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Reading :— 
From Irving’s Sketch Book, ‘‘The Legend of Sleepy 

Hollow.’’ Preparatory work—a sketch of the life of 

Irving, ‘‘The first author in the United States whose 

writings made a place for themselves in general litera- 

ture. ” a 

Memorizing :— 

Poetry. ‘‘The Finding of the Lyre.’’-—Lowell. 
Prose selection from ‘‘The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.’’ 
_It was a fine autumnal day, the sky was clear and 
serene, and nature wore that rich and golden livery 
which we always associate with the idea of abundance. 
The forests had put on their sober brown and yellow, 
while some trees of the tenderer kind had been nipped 
by the frosts into brilliant dyes of orange, purple and 
scarlet. Streaming files of wild ducks began to make 
their appearance high in the air, the bark of the squir- 
rel might be heard from the groves of beech and 
hickory-nuts, and the pensive whistle of the quail at 
intervals from the neighboring stubble field. 

—Washington Irving. 


Seventh Year—Second Half. Grade 7 B. 
Composition :— 

‘y, After reading Chapter I of Franklin’s Autobi- 
ography, make a topical outline covering the first ten 
years of his life. Use topics and sub-topics. Make a 
similar outline for the same period in your own life. 

2. Following the outline prepared in No. 1, write 
your autobiography. 

*3. Model Letter. Business letter—order. (See 
“School Composition,’’ Maxwell & Johnston, page 
132.) Have each pupil bring in a book advertisement 
taken from some magazine or paper. Write a letter to 
the publisher ordering one or more of the books adver- 
tised. The letter should be brief but clear. 

4. Model Anecdote. ‘‘Franklin’s Wharf.’’ Auto- 
biography, Chapter I. Write an anecdote relating an 
incident in your own experience or one that you have 
observed. 

Reading :— 

“Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography. The first three 
chapters. Review the history of the period covered 
by Franklin’s life, and show its relation to European 


history. 

Memorizing :— 

‘Poetry. ‘‘Good name in man or woman.’’ Shakes- 
peare. 


Prose selection from Franklin’s Autobiography. 

Though I never arrived at the perfection I had been 
so ambitious of obtaining, but fell far short of it, yet 
I was, by the endeavor, a better and a happier man 
than I otherwise should have heen if I had not at- 
tempted it; as those who aim at perfect writing by 
imitating the engraved copies, though they never reach 
the wished-for excellence of those copies, their hand 
is mended by the endeavor, and is tolerable while it 
continues fair and legible. 

—Benjamin Franklin. 


Eighth Year—First Half. Grade 8 A. 


Composition :— 
1. Paragraph Study—Study of the topic sentence. In 
“A Hunting of the Deer,’’ by Charles Dudley Warner, 
find paragraphs that are developed from the topic sen- 
tence. Drill in forming topic sentences from given 
topics. The sentence must be broad enough to cover 
in outline all that the finished paragraph will present. 
2. Paragraph Writing—Assign some topic in con- 
nection with history lessons. Construct topic sentence 
and write paragraph. Example: Topic—The First In- 
habitants of America. Topic Sentence—The Indians 
were the first inhabitants of America. 
Paragraph :— 

3. Model description (class rather than an individ- 
ual,) studied, outlined. Model—description of the 
American deer, paragraphs 2, 3, 4, 5, in ‘‘A Hunting 
of the Deer.’’ Original work—Prepare an outline and 
write a composition on Shepherd Dogs, Canary Birds, 
or some similar subject. 

4. Outline—‘A Hunting of the Deer.’’ 
falls into three parts: 

I. The description of the American deer. 

II. The hunting of the deer. 

III. The ‘‘Story.’’ 

Use these as the topics for paragraphs and work out 
the topical outline fully by using sub-topics and sub- 


The essay 


- in connection with morning exercises. 
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sup-topics. Write a three paragraph abstract of the 
essay, following carefully the outline. 
Reading :— 

‘*A Hunting of the Deer,’’ by Charles Dudiey War- 
ner, Another interesting book, similar in character, 
is ‘‘The Trail of the Sand Hill Stag,’’ by Thompson 
Seton. In connection with the reading, refer to the 
Adirondack Woods, State Laws with regard fo hunt- 
ing, etc. 

Memorizing :— 

Poetry. ‘‘The Quality of Mercy.’’ 

— Shakespeare. 
Prose Selection :— 

Courage to do right when everyone around us is 
doing wrong, courage to say ‘‘No’’ when everyone is 
trying to make us say ‘‘ Yes,’’ courage to bear uncom- 
plaingly the inevitable ills of life; these are the forms 
of courage most frequently demanded and most diffi- 
cult to exercise in the peaceful security of a civilized 
community. Patience and fortitude are courage exer- 
cised in the conditions of modern life. 

—William DeWitt Hyde. 


Eighth Year—Second Half. Grade 8 B. 
Composition :— 

1. Model description (character), Model—The 
Minstrel in the Introduction to Scott’s ‘‘Lay of the 
Last Minstrel.’’ Study and outline. Prepare a similar 
outline fora character study. Choose some one you 
have known and name by the vocation only, as The 
Old Nurse, The Veteran, etc. Write a composition to 
correspond with the above outline. 

2. An Abstract—Have each pupil bring in a news- 
paper article consisting of several paragraphs. Con- 
dense the same and rewrite in one paragraph. 

3. Familiar Letter—Let it be an interesting account 
of vacation happenings. 

4. Makea topical outline for Canto I of Scott’s 
‘*Lay of the last Minstrel.’’ 

I. Description of Branksome Hall. 

II. The declaration of the Mountain Spirit. 

III. The Ladye’s Answer. 

IV. The sending forth of Sir William of Deloraine. 

V. The Knight’s journey. 

Fill out the above outline with sub-topics and sub- 
sub-topics. Write a prose outline of the first of Canto, 
Reading :— 

‘*The Lay of the Last Minstrel.’’—Scott. In taking 
up this poem it would be well to assign to the class as 
a topic for reference and outside reading, Feudalism. 
Information on this subject will be found in Green’s 
‘*History of the, English People,’’ also in Scott’s 
‘‘Tvanhoe’’ and ‘‘The Talisman,’’ and in Tennyson’s 
‘*Idylls of the King.’’ - 

Memorizing :— 
Prose. ‘‘Liberty and Union,’’—Webster. 
tion from ‘‘The Lay of the Last Minstref.’’ 
The ladye sought the lofty hall 
Where many a bold retainer lay, 
And, with jocund din, among them all, 
Her son pursued his infant play. 
A fancied moss-trooper, the boy 
The truncheon of a spear bestrode, 
And round the hall, right merrily, 
In mimic foray rode. 
Even bearded knights, in arms grown old, 
Share in his frolic gambols bore, 
Albeit their hearts of rugged mould, 
Were stubborn as the steel they wore. 
For the Gray warriors prophesied, 
How the brave boy in future war, 
Should tame the Unicorn’s pride 
Exalt the Crescent and the Star. 
—Sir Walter Scott. 


Selec- 





Marching in School. 
By William C. Hamlin. 


The idea of having both girls and boys march in 
school is treated by some as an absurd proposition. It 
is said that girls can not march, that it is not natural 
for them, and furthermore that marching has no 
interest to them. This may all be true, if the teacher 
does not furnish the energy and enthusiasm for the 
pupils. 

Marching may best’ be introduced into school work 
If the teacher 


does not know anything about marching, why, get a 
book on tactics, and it will take but very little study 
and thought to be able to do all that is necessary.” At 
first use only the most simple commands; as, right 
face, left face, right about face, etc. Start in with 
only one or two commands, and let those be mastered 
before any more are given. Generally there will be 
some small boy in school who has a drum, and will 
be only too glad to bring it and furnish plenty of 
martial music. If this can not be secured, the teacher 
can keep the time for the marching by calling off: 
left—left—left, right, left; and seeing that the left 
foot comes down when left is called, and the right 
when right is called. Most schoolrooms are too small 
and inconvenient for much drill, so the yard outside 
should be used. But in order to become proficient, 
there must be regular and thorough practice; the 
teacher always acting as commander. To be sure the 
pupils must be classified as to age, and drilled in 
separate companies, otherwise they will not advance 
very rapidly in learning the commands. After they 
have learned to keep step with some degree of accur- 
acy, a lively march can be played on the piano or organ 
with the result that any one will but seldom be out 
of step. 

The great value of marching is not in the pleasure, 
but in the drill. This drill may be of great value to 
our country in the future. If all the boys in our 
public schools were drilled to march ever so little, 
they would be more patriotic, and better prepared to 
defend their country. At least it would be a good 
time to teach patriotism in connection with this march- 
ing. 

Children should be taught to walk erect—with the 
shoulders back, and the chest out. Imagine a young 
person going along the street, and not being able to 
change step, so as to be in step with some other 
person. And yet there are a great many such cases. 

All people should know how to handle their bodies, 
not only in the most graceful manner but in such a 
way as to promote their general health. And when 
can one better learn these things than in youth? So, 
why not include marching as a side topic in our pub- 
lic education? 





Minister’s Trial 
Coffee Hit Him Hard Indeed. 





A minister of the gospel writes about Postum: ‘‘I 
was for years a sufferer from headaches; sometimes 
they were so violent that groaning in agony I would 
pace the floor or garden holding my throbbing head 
for relief. 

‘I tried all sorts of remedies known to the allopathic 
and homeopathic schools, sometimes I thought it was 
caused by the stomach or biliousness and again I 
would suspect it was purely nervousness and treated 
myself accordingly, but nothing ever gave me perma- 
nent relief. Having to appear before the public nearly 
every night, it was sometimes almost impossible for 
me to fulfill my engagements. Finally I came to sus- 
pect that the use of tea and coffee had something to 
do with my disorder and abruptly discontinued the use 
of both and took on Postum for a trial. 

‘‘From that happy hour I 
gradually 


commenced to mend; 
I got better and better and now I do not 
have a headache once in 6 months and all my other 
troubles are gone too. I am now using Postum exclu- 
sively and want no better beverage. 

“‘T know of others who have been benefited by the 
use of Postum in place of coffee. A friend of mine 
here in Kev West, a hardware merchant, suffered for 
years with stomach and other troubles while he was 
using coffee, finally he quit and began using Postum 
and got well. He is devoted to Postum and when worn 
and weary with business cares takes a cup of it piping 
hot and in a short time feels rested and nourished, 

‘‘Some I know have become prejudiced against 
Postum because careless or ignorant cooks tried to 
make it as they would coffee and will not allow it 
to boil full 15 minutes, but when they try it again, 


well boiled, it stays for it is as delicious and snappy 
as the mild, smooth, high grade Java.’’ 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Get the little book ‘‘The Road to Wellville’’ in 
each pkg. 


Name given 
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The Southern States. 
By 
H, Justin Roddy, M. S., M. Pd., author of Roddy’s Series 
of Geographies, Department of Geography, First 
Pennsylvania State Normal School, 
Millersville, Penn. 


A. General Plan of Presentation. 

The study of every section should be begun by hay- 
ing the pupils draw an outline map showing only its 
borders and the parallels and meridians enclosing and 
traversing it. But as the study proceeds, physical re- 
gions, relief and stream features, lakes, swamps and 
soils, the distribution of heat and moisture—heat by 
January and July isotherms and moisture by shadings 
may be filled into the map. The chief agricultural 
belts with their staples; the mining and manufactur- 
ing regions; the forests,as to chief kinds of trees, 
value of timber, and extent to which the original for- 
ests have been cleared away. The various coast fea- 
tures may also be noted and classified on the maps as 
to origin and value to commerce. In order to show all 
these geographic conditions and results clearly the 
maps should be of comparatively large size, say on 
good drawing paper twelve inches square. All maps 
should be on the same scale, so that areas of various 
states and groups of states may be compared. 


B. Specific Plan of Presentation. 


When the Southern states are assigned to the pupils 
for preparation the teachershould give the pupils a 
synoptical outline of study, analyzing quite fully those 
topics upon which stress is to be laid in the recitation. 
Hints should be given as to the features to be looked 
for in the map of the section and also as to the books 
of reference to be consulted. 

Some of the topics of special importance in this sec- 
tion are the surface conditions of the region, espec- 
ially the coastal plain, the flood plains of the Missis- 
sippi, Red, and Arkansas rivers, the Llano Esta Cado, 
the three classes of swamps the meanders, oxbows, cut- 
offs and arc lakes of the Mississippi and Red rivers, 
and the temperature and rainfall conditions in the var- 
ious parts of the group of states. 


I. Location and Extent. 

The teacher should have the pupils make a list of 
the states in this section and then ascertain the boun- 
daries of the section and of each state. Find also the 
parallels between which the group lies and also the 
exteyt in longitude and reduce to miles. The position 
in the Temperate zone, as well as in heat belts and 


with reference to January and July ‘isotherms should, - 


be found. From the statistical tables ascertain the 
area of the whole group and compare with both the 
New England and Middle States as wholes. Next, 
arrange the states in order of population. Compare 
the aggregate population with that of New England 
and the Midde States. From the census reports also 


ascertain the wealth of the Southern States and com- 
pare as before. 





= The ten states and two territories forming the 
Southern group of states occupy the Southeastern 
quarter of the United States. They are bordered on 
the north by Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, and Kan- 
sas; on the east by the Atlantic ocean; and on the 
south by the Gulf of Mexico, They lie between the 
parallels of twenty-five and thirty-six degrees and 
thirty minutes north latitude, and stretch from the sev- 
enty-fifth to the one-hundred-seventh degree of west 
longitude or through nearly 1,500 miles. They com- 
prise one fourth of the area of the United States but 
not quite one-fourth of the population. Their com- 
bined area is twelve times that of New England and 
about four times that of the Middle states, while the 
population is a little more than three times that of 
New England and a little less than that of the Middle 
States. 

Il, The Pupils’ Preparation for the discussion of 
the Relief Drainage and Coast Features. 

(1) Relief. From a good relief or contour map find 
the various physiographic regions in the group of 
states, and the approximate limit of each region. 
Estimate rather closely the relative area of each; how 
much is coastal plain; piedmont; Appalachian Ridges 
and valleys; Allegheny (Cumberland) plateau; prai- 
ries; flood plain; Ozark plateaus and ridges; Colorado 
plateau, and Rocky Mountain ridges. Find as many 
of the features of each from the map as possible. 
Learn the names of some of the more prominent Ap- 
palachian Ridges and peaks, From books of reference 
add all the data that time will allow and that the 
capacity and interest of the children renders possible. 
Then secure good descriptions and discussions of each 
region, and compare with other sections having the 
same relief divisions. The teacher should read some 
of Charles Egbert Craddocks’ vivid descriptions of the 
scenery, cloud effects and climatic .conditions, as 
given in her novels, the scenes of which are laid 
among the Great Smoky and other mountains of Ten- 
nessee and the Carolinas. 


(2) Drainage. Have the pupils find the various 
slopes and trace the various divides, and make a list of 
the chief rivers and river systems. Each important 
river should then be described as to source, direction 
of flow, mouth, peculiarities of channel as shown on 
the map. Next from books find out something about 
the important rivers as to stream features and stream 
values. 

The /akes and swamps should be noted as to posi- 
tion, probable origin, classification, value, and name. 

(3) Coast, Find the coast features and note their 
characteristics as to location, shape, depth of water, 
probable value of bays and estuaries as waterways, and 
probable origin. Compare with those of New England 
and the Middle States. 


Surface and Drainage. Though the surface of 
most of this region is level, yet there are many 
physical variations. In the east and south the 
coastal plain which is a _ continuation  south- 
ward of that of the Middle States is low, swampy, and 
sandy. It attains a greater width in the Carolinas than 
anywhere else along the Atlantic coast. In Alabama 
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an inner lowland is developed which is separated by 
a Cuesta of faint relief from the outer long slope 
toward the‘Gulf. This inner lowland is known locally 
as the ‘‘Black Prairie’’ because of its deep, fertile, 
fine textured soils; the Cuesta is called the ‘‘Chunne- 
nugga Ridge;’’ while the outer slope is the Coast 
prairie. The coastal plain in Louisiana merges into 
the delta and flood plains of the Mississippi. 

The Piedmont region extends through the Carolinas 
and Georgia and around the southern end of the 
Appalachian highlands into Alabama and northwestern 
Mississippi. As in the Middle States and New Eng- 
land, its old crystaline and twisted rocks are over- 
lapped toward the east and south by the younger 
strata of the coastal plain. This belt is also widest in 
the Carolinas and contains near its junction with the 
Appalachian Ridges many examples of large Monad- 
nocks which give a pleasing picturesqueness to the 
surface. 

The Fall Line is well marked throughout the Caro- 
linas, Georgia and Alabama, disappears in the states 
bordering the Mississippi river, but reappears in 
Texas, where the Coastal plain merges into the level 
upland of the Great Plains. Asin New England and 
the Middle States, the falls and rapids near this line 
furnish valuable mill sites, but it has been only within 
the last two decades that much of this power has been 
turned to productive use. 

The Appalachian Highlands, comprising the Ridge 
and Valley belt as well as the Cumberland plateau, 
attain a higher elevation among the ridges and a more 
complex development than any other mountains of 
eastern North America. Hundreds of peaks about a 
mile high, deep secluded valleys between high timber 
clad ranges, a broader extent of the Great Appalachian 
Valley, and an extremely abrupt boundary to the 
Cumberland plateau are some of the dominant char- 
acteristics of this beautiful and interesting highland 
region. 

The Cumberland Plateau is trenched and scored by 
many streams, but no gaps of easy grade like the 
Mohawk Valley form notable highways of travel. The 
trench cut by the Cumberland headwater streams be- 
came early in our history a passage way to the ‘‘ dark 
and bloody’’ but fertile lands of Kentucky. The 
narrow gateway further south, through which the 
Tennessee finds its passage to the west, became later 
another route of important travel and transportation. 

The Peninsula of Florida. Projecting southward 
to the twenty-fifth parallel this peninsula enters 
a new climatic realm, the sub-tropical 
Partly on account of the warm zone and _ because 


zone. 


it is bathed by the warm waters of the Gulf 
Stream and the Gulf of Mexico, Florida forms 


a distinct physical region. Coral polyps here find 
congenial conditions for their development and have 
added for ages barrier reef after barrier reef until this 
elongated limestone platform projects far from the 
land area of North America. Nowhere higher than 
one hundred feet above tide, it forms an extensive 
area of swamp, sluggish lagoons, and lakes between. 
very low uplands. Even at present a large barrier 
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composed of numerous coral islands called the 
ida Keys, are growing off the Southern Coast and 
«slowly hemming in another great lagoon which in 
time will form another swamp like the Everglades. 

The Prairies. On the west side Cumberland plateau 
ends somewhat abruptly. Beyond this escarpment lie the 
prairie plains which once formed a marine plain extend- 
ing beneath the Gulf of Mexicoand whose level strata, 
full of the fossil remains of Mollusks and other sea 
animals, indicate the crigin of the region. An uplift 
of several hundred feet of these strata brought them 
above sea level and they now form the comparatively 
level and fertile uplands of Western Tennessee and 
portions of Arkansas. In places, Tennessee is under- 
laid with fossil bearing limestone which disititegrates 
under the influence-.of the weather into remarkably 
rich soils known as the Blue Grass Country in Central 
Kentucky and in the vicinity of Nashville, Tennessee. 

The Flood Plains of the Missisippi and Other 
Rivers. 

From Cairo, Illinois, to the Gulf, the Mississippi 
river swings from side to side ina broad flood plain of 
deep alluvial deposits. This plain, varying in width 
from ten to seventy miles, is bordered by bluffs as 
’ though the river had first etched out a broad, shallow 

canyon and subsequently partly filled the trench with 

alluvium. Study of the river features shows, how- 
ever, that the Mississippi is constantly shifting its 
channel, now swinging against one bluff and later over 
to the other. In this way the river current undercuts 
the bluff and widens its plain. The detritus derived 
from this undercutting, but chiefly that delivered to 
the trunk stream by its upper tributaries during flood 
times, is spread over the plain along the trunk stream 
or extends forward into the gulf as a delta. ¢ 

Since the greater deposit necessarily takes place 
immediately along the banks of the Mississippi, the 
flood plain slopes away from the'river, forming back 
country swamps between the river and the bluff like 
border of the flood plain. Through these swamps 
sluggish streams called bayous often make their way 
-toward the gulf. 


The Ozark Mountains and Plateaus. West of 
the Mississippi flood plain lies a prairie country 
somewhat similar to the prairies of Kentucky 
and Tennessee. This stretches through Central 
Arkansas and Texas and in the latter state forms the 
belt next inland from the Coastal Plain. Beyond the 
prairies in Arkansas, the country is a highland known 
as the Ozark plateau in the southern half of Missouri 
and the northern half of Arkansas; and as the Ozark 
ranges in Western Arkansas and Kastern Indian Ter- 
titory. In structure and features, the plateaus resem- 
ble the Allegheny region, while the Ozark ranges are 
somewhat similar to the Appalachian Ridges and 
Valleys. 

The Llano Estacado. Much of Western Texas 
lies in the great plateau from which rise the Rocky 
Mountain ranges. This plateau gradually rises from one 
thousand feet in Eastern Texas to three thousand or 
four thousand feet in the west. But the extreme western 
part of Texas, bordering on eastern New Mexico, 
lies in a region similar to the great Colorado plateaus of 
Arizona which are characterized by mesas, buttes, fault 
cliffs and lava tables and needles. The broad mesa-like 
plateau of Texas with cliffs facing outward in all di- 
rections is called the Llano Estacado or Staked plain. 
It is almost an arid waste. 


In some parts of Western Texas mountain ridges 
similar to the Rocky Mountains vary the surface feat- 
ures and contribute variety to the temperature, rain- 
fall, and soil of this somewhat inhuspitable region. 


IIT. The Coast and Coast Features. 


The South Atlantic coast is comparatively regular, 
being indented by only two large sounds, Pamlico and 
Albemarle, but by many small bays and estuaries, as 
the mouth of the Savannah river and the St. John’s 
tiver, Beyond the border of the mainland, however, 
isa long series of low, sandy islands behind which are 
Shallow lagoons. Several notable capes jut out, curv- 
ing points of these barrier beaches along the dangerous 
North Carolina Coast. The Gulf Coast is somewhat 


similar except near the mouth of the Mississippi where 
the delta is being built forward into the gulf. At 
nearly all other places barrier beaches are forming, but 
closer to the coast than usual because wave and tidal 
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action is slight. Much of this coast is sinking and 

consequently a submerged line of barrier beaches lies 

outside of the growing series. All of these sandy 
formations hinder easy approach to the land. Owing 
to the origin of the Florida coast there are few good 

harbors. ° 

LV. Rivers and Lakes. 

The Appalachian highlands form the chief divide in 
the section east of the Mississippi, and from these 
mountains many streams flow through the Carolinas 
and Georgia into the Atlantic. The upper courses of 
these streams, through the mountain valleys and over 
the Piedmont to the Fall Line are full of rapids and 
water falls. Below the Fall Line, the streams are slug- 
gish and often bordered by swamps, and their mouths 
blocked by sand bars piled up by the strong waves 
and tides of the Atlantic. Some of them afford means 
of internal navigation within the sandbars to the Fall 
Line. 

South of the Appalachian highlands the rivers flow 
to the Gulf, but few except the Alabama and Mobile 
furnish waterways to the sea. Many of them, how- 
ever, furnish valuable water power. 

To the west of the Appalachians, most of the land 
lies in the basins of the Tennessee and Cumberland 
rivers. The former drains a broad fertile valley in 
Kastern Tennessee and thence passes through a deep 
but narrow gap in the Cumberland plateau to the 
prairie region beyond and finally empties its waters 
into the Ohio. 

The Mississippi, traversing the vast alluvial lowlands 
of Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Tennessee in 
great meanders, is the most important commercial high- 
way of these states. Its delta, extending many miles 
forward into the Gulf, is traversed by many outlets 
through which ,it pours forth a large volume of water. 

One of these streams has been rendered navigable 
for ocean vessels by the construction of embankments 
called jetties. These are so placed as to narrow the 
river and thus accelerate the current and scour out 
and deepen the river channel. 

When the snow melts in the Rocky Mountains,, the 
many tributaries of the Mississippi which have their 
sources in that region pour sucha volume of water 
into the main river that high floods are likely to oc- 
cur from Cairo to the Gulf. Some of these have oc- 
casioned great destruction of life and property, and the 
prevention of such destruction is a great problem. 
Though massive embankments called /evees have been 
constructed for this purpose, yet great breaks in the 
levees, called crevasses, sometimes occur; and vast 
floods are poured forth over the plains below, with 
devastating effects. 

On account of the floods, the towns and larger cities 
except New Orleans, are situated on those bluffs which 
border the river, and thus enjoy security from the 
floods and facilities for river trade. In some cases, the 
swinging of the river has left the city or town remote 
from the present river channel. 

In this section, the Mississippi has only one import- 
ant tributary from the east, the Yazoo which, after 
reaching the back country swamp, flows through it in 
a channel somewhat parallel to the Mississippi. Fi- 
nally it reaches the Mississippi by a meander having 
been developed to the east, as though the main stream 
had reached over to capture a wayward child. 

The Arkansas and Red rivers form two important 
west side tributaries of the Mississippi in these states, 
and both have flood plains, meanders, and ox-bow 
lakes similar to those of the trunk river. The great 
development of the natural levees along the Red river 
produces another series of lakes arranged somewhat 
like the leaves along the These 
occur near the point of entry of the branches to the 
main trunk of the river, because the waters of the 
branches are dammed back and rise until they can 
flow over the natural levees. 

The rivers of easiern Texas flow in a general souther- 
ly direction, but those of the southwest flow toward 
the southeast. Many of them are only intermittently 
navigable and most of their mouths are blocked by off- 
shore beaches or choked by shifting sand bars. Many 
of the Texas rivers could furnish waters for irrigation 
or for power, but little has so far been utilized. 

Lakes. This section has many small lakes. Those 
of Flotida owe their origin to the dissolving action of 
water acting upon the coral limestone and forming 
sink holes in which spring like lakes form. Those 


branch of a tree. 


along the Mississippi, Arkansas and Red rivers occupy 
the deserted parts of meanders. 

Lakes, such as Pontchartrain and Borgue, were 
probably formed by the side to side swing of the outlets 
of the Mississippi as delta building progressed. On- 
shore lakes, as Sabine lake, have resulted from the 
blocking of rivers by the growth of barrier beaches, 

V. Temperature and Rainfall. 

Owing to the situation of these states with reference 
to the Rocky Mountain axis and to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, both the temperature and rainfall are varied. 

(1.) Jnfluence of latitude. Lying between the par- 
allels of twenty-five degrees and thirty-six degrees north 
latitude, these states are so close to the Torrid zone 
that they should be always warm, with hot summers 
and warm or mild winters. 

(2.) Znfluence of Altitude. In the Appalachian 
highlands the altitude rises to 6,711 feet in Mt. Mitch- 
ell, while much of the lands of the Western Carolinas 
and Eastern Tennessee reaches 4,000 feet. Central 
Texas, as well as Northern Arkansas, rises to 2,000 
feet; while Western Texas reaches 6,000 or more feet 
in altitude. These higher sections are colder and ex- 
perience somewhat greater extremes of temperature 
than the lowlands. The extremes are greatest in Texas 
where the arid conditions heighten the 
latitude. 


effects of 
(3.) Znfluence of winds. The prevailing winds of 
this section are westerly, but temperate zone cyclones 
occasionally sweep from the northwest as far south as 
the Gulf and South Atlantic States, 
in winter and bring with them killing frosts and oc- 
casional deep snows. The Orange Florida 
have suffered from these devastating storms several 


These occur only 
groves of 
Cyclones also originate 


times in the last twenty years. 


in the southwest and northeastward across 


this section, and while in 
the north which 
These cold winds are often called the ‘‘ North- 


progress 
Texas draw in winds from 
are very cold toward the cyclone 
center, 
ers’’ of Texas. 

In Autumn, tropical cyclones, called hurricanes in 
the West Indies, sweep across Florida and along the 
Gulf Coast, or turning near Florida, whirl the 
Atlantic far to the northward, past Cape Hatteras. The 
force of these storms is sometimes terrific, causing 
great destruction to property and shipping. The de- 
structive storm which devastated Galveston a few years 


along 


ago was of this character. 

(4.) Znfluence of the sea. All of the divisions of the 
Southern states except Tennessee, Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory border on warm seas. On this 
account the air is humid and the prevailing winds dis- 
tribute abundant rainfall in nearly all parts. The high 
Appalachian ridges are bathed much of the time in 
heavy clouds, and Southern Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida have a rainfall nearly equal to that of moist 
parts of the Torrid Zone. Western Texas is the only 
part of this section which is comparatively arid. This 
is due to the high mountains to the west. 

In summer, monsoon-like winds often sweep from 
the Gulf inward toward the heated land mass where 
the heated air is lighter than that of the cooler Gulf. 
In winter the movement is often the reverse, 

Va. The Pupils’ Preparation for the Discussion of 
Climate. 

Have the pupils find the zone in which the section 
is situated, the parellels within which it lies, and the 
isotherms enclosing and traversing it. Compare these 
with those of other groups, and with those of a similarly 
Next, note the surface con- 
altitude of highest 


situated area in Europe. 
ditions as to general character, 
parts, extent of higher lands compared with the lower 
lands. Have the pupils describe the situation of the 
bordering waters, and, from wind map of the globe, 
the winds affecting this region (both Constant and 
Storm winds). Have them judge of the humidity 
conditions of the various parts, and from the winds, 
storms, and humidity conditions, the probable rainfall. 
Finally map all the conditions and reason out the 
probable results upon soil, vegetation, character of 
streams, and industrial progress. Make many com- 
parisons. Then compare Texas and Tennessee, where 
their altitudes are the same, as to temperature, rainfall, 
equableness, and soil conditions. Also compare simi- 
lar latitudes, as Florida and Southern Texas, 


(To be continued.) 
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HISTORY OF THE IMPORTANT PARTIES FROM 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE GOVERNMENT 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


By Garret Harlow Lampen, M. A., Sc. D., D.C. L, 


TOPICS FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 
Early Conditions. ’ 

Political parties had no real existence prior to 
Revolution. 

Popular Sovereignty. 

English party names (Whig and Tory) used in 
America from 1760 to 1775, but without real signifi- 
cance. 

1775, these names came to mean supporter and 
opponent, respectively, of patriot cause. 

Beginnings of Parties. 

Division of thought followed Revolution. 

Many wanted colonies bound by a constitution; 
many opposed this; former known as Federalists; 
latter, as Anti-Federalists—the original meanings 
of these terms. 

Extremists advocated constitutional monarchy ; 
conservatives, a pure democracy. 


Convention—Philadelphia, 1787—adopted ‘‘Vir- 


ginia Plan’’ (present constitution) as compromise. 
New Jersey plan withdrawn; Hamilton’s plan not 
considered. 

Terms, ‘‘Federalist’’ and ‘‘Anti-Federalist’’ 


assumed new meanings; actual parties formed after 
the adoption of the Constitution. 
The Federalists—1791. 

Favored Hamilton’s financial measures. 

Favored Jay’s Treaty. 

Urged increase of Federal authority at expense of 
State, and of executive at expense of legislature. 

Construed Constitution so as to give much power 
to Federal government. 

Held that function of government is to defend 
order, preserve property rights, and promote enter- 
prises; hence, government should be strong. 

The Republicans (or Anti-Federalists)—1791. 

Opposed Hamilton’s financial measures. 

Opposed Jay’s Treaty. 

Resisted increase of Federal authority, and urged 
that balance of power be retained by States; resisted 
increase of executive authority. 

Construed Constitution strictly; 7. ¢., to mean no 
more and no less than it says. 

Held that function of government is to guarantee 
greatest possible freedom to its citizens. (Many 
Federalists in the original meaning of the word 
because Anti-Federalists is the later meaning. 

The Period of ‘‘ Personal Politics’’—1816-1824. 

Federalists opposed the war of 1812. 

Hartford Convention. 

Public believed party leaders guilty of plotting 
treason and disunion. 

Party collapsed at close of war. 

1816—Thirty-four electors voted for Rufus King 
for President; last act of Federalist party. 

1816—All citizens were Republicans. 

1820—Monroe elected President without opposi- 
tion; the only instance of the kind in our history 
except the election of Washington. 

Period called ‘‘The Era of Good Feeling.’’ 

All persons being in one party, each leader had 
his personal following; hence, the term, ‘‘ personal 
politics. ’’ 

The Democrats. 

1824—New lines appeared, based on principles and 
public policies. 

Three great questions: 
nal improvements. 

National-Republicans, advocating policies, under 
Clay and John Quincy Adams. 

Democratic-Republicans, adhering to principles, 
under Andrew Jackson; the only ‘‘true blue’’ 
Republicans. 

1828—Jackson elected President; 
the same Democrat. 

The masses rejected the leadership of the classes. 

The Whigs. 

The remnants of the National-Republican organ- 
ization formed nucleus of new party, 

‘*The Young Men's agg voy Sepa Conyen- 
tion,’’ Washington, 1832, adopted first national plat- 


form. 


the bank, the tariff, inter- 


the first under 





- 1834—adopted the name, ‘‘Whig,’’ in order, 
through Revolutionary sentiment, to draw followers 
from Jackson. 

Never a party of fixed principles or harmonious 

+ purpose. 

1852—last campaign. 

Destroyed by the slavery question. 

The Whigs left nothing of permanent good. 

The Abolitionists. 

The Garrisonians (1840), the extremists. 

The Liberty Party Abolitionists advocated forming 
a new party to fight slavery. 

Anti-Slavery men of existing parties (1840-44) 
thought formation of third party inexpedient. 

Liberty Party merged with the Free Soilers in 
1848, and with the Republicans in 1856. 

Free Soilers. 

Effort to commit each of old parties to Anti-Slavery 
cause failed. ; 

Anti-Slavery men withdrew from old parties and 
formed Free Soil Party. 

Whig convention, Massachusetts, 1846; Dem- 
ocratic Convention, New York, 1847; Anti-Slavery 
men walked out in each case. 

National Free Soil Convention, Buffalo, 1848, 
united ‘‘Barnburner’’ Democrats, ‘‘Conscience’’ 
Whigs and Liberty Men, accepting VanBuren, who 
had been nominated by the Barnburners, as its Pres- 
idential nominee, John P. Hale, nominated by the 
Liberty Men, withdrawing in his favor. 

‘*Free Soil, Free Speech, Free Labor and Free 
Men.’’ 

Compromise of 1850; civil war averted. 

The Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 

Merged with the Republicans in 1856. 

The Republicans—1856. , 

The Karly Party. 

Composed of majority of Northern Whigs, the 
Anti-Slavery Democrats, and the Free Soilers. 

Object— to destroy slavery. 

The Later Party—after the Reconstruction. 
Controlled by the Whig element. 
Democratic members returned to 

party. 
Favored a high protéctive tariff. 
Construed the Constitution much as did the 
Federalists. * 
After the ‘Spanish War, pursued a colonizing 
policy. 
The Democrats—after the Reconstruction. 
Continued the traditional principles. 
Opposed the high protective tariff. 
Elected Cleveland in 1884 and in 1892; 
Democratic President since the Civil war. 

1896—the ‘‘Silverites,’’ under Bryan, won control 
of the party and continued it in the campaign of 
1900. 

Opposed the colonizing policy of the Republicans. 

1g904—the party again under the gold standard. 

Minor Parties. ; 
Anti-Masonic—1828-1835. 

Opposed Masonic fraternity. 

Originated party convention system. 

American (or ‘‘ Know-Nothing )—1856.’’ 

Advocated ‘‘ America for Americans.’’ 

1860—it appears again, under name of Constitu- 

tional Union Party. 

Liberal Republicans—1872. 

Organized as a protest against corruption, and to 
secure civil service reform and tariff reform. 
Prohibitionists—1872 to the present time. 

Main contention has been and is legislative pro- 
hibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxicants 
except for medicinal, religious or scientific pur- 
poses. 


Democratic 


the only 


The National (or ‘‘Greenback’’ Party. ) 
Origin in, the financial legislation growing out 
of Civil war. 
Opposed the retiring of greenbacks. 
Believed in fiat money. 
1876—nominated their first national ticket. 
1880—added industrial questions to platform. 
1888—party collapsed. 
Union Labor Party—1888. 
Kssentially, the succesor of the Greenback. 
Populists—18go0, 
The Farmers’ Alliance and certain labor organ- 





izations in the cities united in the interest of the 
common people. 
Social Democrats—1897-1899. 

Founded on socialism, 


TOPICAL QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


1. To which party did Washington belong? 

It is impossible to class him honestly with either, 
In many respects, he was strongly Anti-Federalistic, 
but in some others, he was as strongly Federalistic. 

2. What was the essential difference between the 
founders of the two great divisions of political 
thought? 

To quote from Professor Woodburn, ‘‘ Hamilton, 
contending for power, would make the Union great 
and glorious; Jefferson, contending for liberty, would 
make every citizen strong and free.’’ 

3- When was the Spoils System begun? 

At the beginning of the Government, in 1789, by 
recommendations made by Alexander Hamilton, the 
first Secretary of the Treasury. 

4. What was the ‘‘ Fraud of 1824?’’ 

Jackson had received gg electoral ‘votes to 84 for 
Adams, and 155,872 popular votes to 105,321 for Adams, 
but this not being a majority of all votes cast, the 
election went to the House; Adams was chosen. ‘The 
people considered that they had been defrauded of 
their choice, and immediately began a Jackson cam- 
paign for 1828. 

5. What was the Wilmot Proviso? 

During the Texas discussion, David Wilmot, Dem- 
ocrat, Pennsylvania, offered a resolution that neither 
‘slavery nor involuntary servitude’’ should ever exist 
in territory ceded by Mexico. 

6. What was the Abolitionists’ demand? 

Regarding slave-holders as man stealers (see Exodus 
XXI, 16,) they demanded ‘‘immediate emancipation 
without compensation.’ 

7. Is the Republican Party the same as at the time of 
its formation in 1856? 

No. To understand the party, it is necessary to 
know that, in the combination against slavery, the 
Democrats and the Democratic Free Soilers could not 
accept the Whig name because of its tariff significance, 
to which ideas they had always been opposed. Con- 
sequently, the new party fell back upon the name that 
Jefferson had given, and called upon the nation to 
follow. in the path laid down by him, ‘‘the original 
free soil advocate.’’ (See the Ordinance of 1787, and 
Jefferson’s record in preventing the extension of 
slavery to western territory.) Later, the Whigs 
dominated the party, and adopted Federalistic and 
Whig measures, whereupon, the Democrats and 
Democratic Free Soilers went back to the old Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

8. What have been and are the main issues between 
the parties? 

The interpretation of the Constitution, the rights of 
the states, the tariff and the purpose of govern- 
ment. 

g. Who were the ‘‘Silverites?’’ 

Republicans under the leadership of Senator Teller, 
and Democrats under that of former Representative 
Bryan, who favored the coinage of silver upon equal 
terms with gold. They secured control of the Dem- 
ocratic Convention of 1896 (and again in Igoo), and 
caused it to declare in favor of silver and to nominate 
Bryan for the Presidency. They appear (1904) to 
have ceased to be a formidable factor in politics, 
although ‘they may form a separate Silver Party 
later. 

Authorities quoted: McMaster, Johnston, Sloane, 
Stanwood, Woodburn, Tyler and others. 





An Exchange Department. 


NORMAL, INSTRUCTOR desires to aid its readers 
in every way it can, and would suggest that teachers 
in different parts of the country can be of service to 
each other in exchanging specimens of minerals, 
plants, photographs, etc. We shall be glad to receive 
and publish any requests for articles to exchange. 

Doubtless many teachers have books and aids which 
they have used for some time and which they would 
like to exchange with other teachers. All letters re- 
lating to exchanges of this kind may be addressed to 
the editor of NORMAL, INSTRUCTOR. See address 
on first page. 
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The Story of Henry Hudson and the 
: Half Moon. 


1607-1611 
By Jean Halifax 


You have often seen the beautiful Hudson River, 
and you have heard of Hudson Bay and Strait. They 
were named after Henry Hudson, the first white man 
_who discovered them. 

Henry Hudson was an English sailor, anda very 
daring explorer. The Dutch historians call him Hein- 
rich Hudson, and claim him as their explorer, for he 
served both the Dutch and the English governments. 

In those days the nations of Europe were trying 
hard to find a shorter passage to India. Hudson made 
two voyages for English companies, trying to find this 
passage. He went so far north that he was among the 
icebergs, and had a terrible time. But he was never 
afraid of any hardship. And, if that passage could 
only be found, all the merchants would be so glad, for 
India was such a rich country. 

His first trial was in 1607, oy way of Greenland. 
Only ten men could be found to brave the icebergs 
with him. His next trip was in 1608, by way of the 
north of Asia. Only thirteen men were willing to 
try the northern seas that time. But Hudson’s little 
eleven-year-old son went with him each time. Wasn’t 
he a brave little fellow? 

On the 4th of April, 1609, he started off again, under 
the Dutch East India Company. In those days the 
Duttch were the great commercial nation of the world. 
And Amsterdam was the centre of the commerce of 
Europe. And, although there was not a single 
forest of ship-timber in Holland, that country owned 
more ships than all Europe beside. So the Company 
gave Hudson a small vessel named the ‘‘Half-Moon,’’ 
and a crew of twenty Englishmen and Dutchmen. 
And Hudson’s little boy went with his father this trip, 
too. 

On Hudson’s second voyage he had taken, as mate, 
aman named Robert Juet, whom the kind explorer 
wanted to help. We wish he had not taken this man, 
who proved such a false friend, as you will find by 
and by. The explorer left early in the Spring, and 
went north, trying to reach Spitzbergen and Nova 
Zembla, but the men feared the cold and the icebergs, 
and would not go on. So he sailed westward, passed 
near Greenland, then southward to Newfoundland. 
He reached Newfoundland in July 1609, caught a 
cargo of fish--for you know that is the great ‘‘ fishing 
ground,’’ and then sailed southward. 

At Penobscot Bay, the friendly Indians came to the 
ship to trade. But when the crew had gotten from 
them all their furs and provisions, those cruel men 
went on shore, drove the Indians from their wigwams, 
killing many of them, and stealing all the articles they 
could carry to the ship. We do not think Hudson was 
able to stop them. We do not believe he could help 
it, for he was kind-hearted. 

Then the vessel sailed on south, to Virginia. Capt. 
John Smith was sure there was a passage to the Pacific 
Ocean south of Virginia. And Hudson was an inti- 


‘mate friend of the Captain’s, so he knew of this. He 


didnot find any such passage, but he discovered Dela- 
ware Bay on that trip. Then he went north again. 

On Sept. 3, 1609, he anchored near what is now 
Sandy Hook. There he traded with the Indians. He 
saw a beautiful bay, into which a wide and lovely 
river flowed, and so he sailed up the stream. That 
bay was New York Bay, and the river was Hudson 
River. He sailed up it for one hundred and fifty 


‘miles, as far as where the city of Albany stands now. 


In the story of this voyage, in a quaint old book 
about the ‘‘ Navigator,’’ you will find many interest- 
ing descriptions. For example, it says that, when 
Hudson first entered the bay, the Indians thought the 
Half Moon was a big canoe, or house, in which was 
the Manitou, or Great Spirit-himself, come to visit 
them. So they planned a sacrifice and a dance, and 
And the 


strangers were a great puzzle to them. These Indians 
called this river the Mahicanittuk river. 

Mahicanni was the Indian name for Mohegan, and 
there were then Mohegan Indians in that region. 

In this book, Hudson speaks of the river banks 
being ‘‘pleasant with grass and flowers and goodly 
trees.” 


He was delighted with the beauty of the 
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river, and named it the ‘‘Groot River’’ (Great River. ) 
He took possession of all the lands and waters dis- 
covered on this Hudson trip, in the name of the 
Dutch Government, and sailed back to Holland. He 
never saw the beautiful Hudson—his ‘‘Groot River,’’ 
again. The Dutch did not care to explore it further, 
since it did not lead to India. But they had his maps 
and charts and journal, and later sent trading vessels 
here. 

Hudson was sent out again to try for the passage, 
and he went northward, once more. In April, 1610, 
he left London—for he was under an English company 
this time, with his little son and a crew of twenty-two 
men. He went to Greenland, by the way of Iceland. 
He found the bay which now bears his name. But 
there his men mutinied. 

Two men whom he had helped so often, Greene, 
and the Juet with whom he had sailed hefore, were 
the ones who planned the mutiny. What ungrateful 
fellows they were, when Hudson had been so godd to 
them! They tied him, hand and foot, put him, with 
his little son, some sick sailors, and the ship’s carpen- 
ter (because the carpenter loved the Captain and 
was faithful to him) on board a small boat and set 
them adrift, among the floating ice. 

That was the last that was ever heard of the brave 
explorer. We can not tell whether the little band 
starved, or were drowned. But, to this day, descend- 
ants of the old Dutch families on the banks of the 
Hudson can tell you legends of the daring explorer 
who discovered the river. 

And, when the thunder rolled away over the High- 
lands, the children in the old Dutch days would say, 
‘‘That’s Heinrich -Hudson and his crew playing nine 
pins among the hills.’’ 





Of Interest to the Geography Class. 


Siby] C. Jeffries, Principal Longfellow School, Des Moines, 
e Iowa. 


Children have vivid imaginations and they like to 
use them. Mary likes to play housekeeper and she 
usually does as she has seen her mamma do; the doll 
babies are spanked and scolded at regular intervals 
during the day; the bits of broken china and glassware 
are brought out for the noonday lunch and the even- 
ing meal; calls are received and returned, visits made; 
the babies are made to say their prayers and are put 
to bed all in good imitation of mamma’s way, and 
what teacher has not seen herself reproduced, in 
exaggeration of course, and often with additions not 
always complimentary or according to her ideas of an 
ideal teacher, and Johnny will keep store like his 
papa does or farm like his’uncle John, or runa train of 
chair cars like the engineer did on that never-to-be- 
forgotten trip to grandma’s. 

Why not put all this surplus imagination to account 
in the schoolroom? The pupil is never-failing in his 
desire to tell all that he really does not know but can 
easily imagine about his lessons. He is always wish- 
ing he might live in this or that place other than his 
present surroundings. Why not send him in imagina- 
tion to some of these much desired locations and let 
him, after learning the whys and wherefores of his 
imaginary surroundings, write a letter to some member 
of the class who will read it aloud during some recita- 
tion period. 

Let each member of the class choose his residence 
at some agricultural, mining or commercial center of 
that section of the country being studied, taking care 
that each place of interest is represented by at least 
one member of the class. 

For instance, supposing the class is studying the 
southern section of the United States one could choose 
a Texas ranch for his abiding place, then collect all 
the information he can from railroad folders, magazine 
articles and the encyclopedia. The teacher must see 
that his information is'of the best and reliable; after 
he has learned through such sources the daily and 
yearly routine on such a ranch he may begin his 
letter; after the teacher has corrected it he may copy 
and send through the regular mail or through a mail 
box set up in the schoolroom for that. purpose. If 
a girl selects this subject she should tell of some of the 
successful women ranchers. 

One residing at Galveston, Texas, could describe the 
docks, how cotton is shipped, where that city gets it 
cotton from; if possible find out some prominent 


raisers and shippers of cotton in that vicinity; tell the 
process of loading the ships and where it is stored 
before shipping. The interesting and historical city 
of New Orleans will furnish material for several letters 
from one person or from several; one could write of 
the shipping and docks, another of the Fall~ carnival; 
and still another of the history, past and present, of the 
city. 

Life in the coal or iron mines of Alabama, or on a 
Georgia rice plantation, or a Mississippi cotton plan- 
tation are other good subjects. 

A very interesting letter could ne written from Key 
West telling of the coral formation of the island, its 
Cuban trade, sponge gathering, and of its importance 
during our late war with Spain. 

All this work should be performed outside of the 
regular class work. One letter read each day from a 
class of twenty pupils would keep up a live interest 
fora month. I would not think it wise for one pupil 
to write more than one letter a month in connection 
with his other studies. Insist on each child doing 
his best. Pictures may be brought to illustrate the 
letters, which after reading, may be filed away to be 
sent home at the close of the term. 





Zones and Seasons. 


By Supt. C. S. Coler. 


How many zones north of the equator? 
How many zones south of the equator? 
Name all of the zones. 
Bound each zone separately. 
What is meaning of zone? 
What is meaning of tropic? 
What is meaning of tropic of capricorn? 
What is meaning of tropic of cancer? 

9. What is meaning of arctic circle? 

10. What is meaning of antarctic circle? 

11. What is meaning of earth’s poles? 

12, What is meaning of polar circle? 

13. How many degrees from equator to north pole? 

14. How wide is each zone? 

15. What determines the width of the zones? 

16. How wide would each zone be if axis inclined 
30 deg? 

17. How wide would each zone be if axis inclined 
20 deg? 

18. How wide would each zune be if axis inclined 
80 deg? 

19. How wide would each zone be if axis inclined 
5 deg? 

20. How wide would each zone be if axis inclined 
go deg? 

21. How much must the earth’s axis incline to make 
temperate zones 10 deg wide? 

22. How much must the earth's axis incline to make 
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temperate zones 50 deg wide? 

23. How much must the earth's axis incline to make 
zones all equal in width. 

24. How much must the earth’s axis incline to make 
temperate zones o deg wide. 

25. How much must the earth’s axis incline to make 
temperate zones 50 deg wide? 

26. What is the earth’s axis? 

27. What is the use of zones? ft 

28. Do the lines, tropics, etc., really exist? Where? 

29. What is the climate of each zone? 

30. What is the vegetable life of each zone? 

31. What is the animal life of each zone? 
32. Could you see the equator on the earth? 

33. Could you see the poles of the earth? 

34. Could you see the axis of the earth? 

35. Where could you see them? 

36. Which is the warmest zone? Why? 

37- Which is the coldest zone? Why? 

38. Which zone has the most rainfall? Why? 

39. Where are the days and nights always equal? 

40. How would days and nights be if earth’s axis 
did not incline? 

41. What causes day and night? 

42. Where is greatest difference in length of day 
and night? 

43. Why are days longer in summer? 

44. Why is it warmest at equator? 

45. What is meant by seasons? 

46. What are the names of the seasons? 

47. What seasons at the equator? 
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eptember Nature Study 











A September Lesson. 
By Virginia Baker. 


‘*The golden-rod is yellow; 

The corn is turning brown; 
The trees in apple orchards 

With fruit are bending down.’’ 


Where do you find golden-rod growing? Describe 
the leaf and flower of the plant. Name the different 
parts of the corn plant, (root, stalk, leaves, ear, cob, 
kernels, husk, silk, tassels) and describe each. Name 
and describe the different varieties of apples with 
which you are familiar. 

‘*The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun; 


On dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun.’ 


What American poet has written lovingly of the 
fringed gentian? (Bryant). Of what use to the milk- 
weed is its ‘‘hidden silk?’’ Why is this plant called 
milk weed? 

‘*The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook; ~ 
And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook.’’ 
Do sedges grow 

Describe the 
What 
Name 


To what family do sedges belong? 
more thickly in dry or moist sections? 
common wild aster. How are brooks formed? 
do a number of brooks flowing together form? 
some common animals that live in brooks. 

‘From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes’ sweet odors rise; 

At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. ’’ 

What is dew? At what time of day does it begin to 
When is the dew fall heaviest? Of what 
use is it? Describe some familiar varieties of grapes. 
What is hatched from a butterfly’s egg? Through 
what change does it pass before it becomes an insect? 
What appearance does a butterfly’s wing present when 
examined through a What forms the 
food of butterflies? Describe the butterfly’s mouth. 


appear? 


microscope? 


‘* By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 

With summer’s best of weather, 
And autumn’s best of cheer.’’ 


Name some other ‘‘lovely tokens’’ of September. 
Why is September so called? Why is September 
weather particularly enjoyable? What other ‘‘cheer’’ 
does autumn give us beside corn, apples, and grapes? 


Who wrote the above poem? (Helen Hunt Jackson. ) 





Study of the Monarch Butterfly. 
By Mary E. Martin. 


In his lectures at the Clark Institute Summer 
School, Dr. Hodge said, ‘‘For achild to see the 
development of a butterfly or a dragon-fly makes him 
a naturalist for life.’’ 

This transformation, with the beautiful lesson to be 
drawn from it, may be easily brought before the bright, 
eager minds of our pupils. 

The Monarch or milkweed butterfly (Anosia plexip- 
pus) is one of the best members of the Lepidoptera 
for study, because it develops so quickly after the 
eggs have been deposited. 

About a week before sc’‘ool opens in the fall, an 
enthusiast may find the caterpillar feeding upon the 
milkweed. They are more’ easily obtained in the 


morning when the plants are covered with dew, or 


after a heavy rain. Then if each one is put into a 
tumbler with some leaves froma plant belonging to 
the milkweed family, and a piece of netting or thin 
cloth tied over the top, the caterpillar will thrive well, 
provided his house is cleaned and fresh leaves are 
given to him every day. 

Pupils may observe the rings that compose the body, 
the number of feet and on which rings they are placed, 
how many times it changes its skin, and the way it 
devours its food. 

By this time the children will be so enthused that 
many of them will have their individual specimens 
which they have gathered on their rambles, and 
they must watch carefully when the _ caterpillar 
eats no more and a spirit of unrest seems to seize it, 
as it is preparing for a great change and it must not be 
disturbed. It will fasten itself to the netting by the 
last pair of feet, and they must watch for the threads 
coming from the mouth, and the position the head 
takes. When they find a little green chrysalis with 
bright gilt spots, they can hardly realize it was once 
their caterpillar. Some of the bright eyes may dis- 
cover its last skin on the little thread by which it is 
suspended. 

A period of impatient waiting will follow and they 
may be taught to count the days, never less than 
eleven, and to look for the little green chrysalis on 
the under side of rail fences, leaves of corn, etc. The 
fact that it is migratory may be taught by having them 





Monarch Butterfly 


search for these chrysalides late in the fall when they 
are gathering cocoons for the winter. 

When the pupils discover that the gilt spots have 
disappeared and the chrysalis is turning dark they 
must carefyilly watch for the next great change, and 
they may be told that the butterfly will need to rest 
in the sunshine for a few hours, then they can feed it 
by putting a drop of sugar and water on the tip of 
their forefingers and holding it near the mouth. The 
uncoiling of the proboscis and sucking up of the 
sweets is a wonderful revelation. The little stranger 
will become quite tame if fed in this way and is 
allowed to stay upon the plants or fly about the room; 
and great is the pleasure of a child if it alights on his 
clothing, books or desk. After the pupils have learned 
the number of parts composing the body, the number 
of wings, feet, and about the antennae, explain to 
them that butterflies not reared as Mother Nature 
intended them to be will not, many times, have the 
three pairs of legs, or they will not be as beautifdlly 
fashioned as those found out of doors. Teach that its 
work is completed after the eggs have been deposited 
and allow the children to watch its beautiful manner 
of flying as it gracefully sails from an open window. 





Should they be needed for a painting lesson or a 
mounted specimen, let the teacher, when not in the 
presence of the children, put them in a wide mouthed 
bottle containing cyanide of potassium or a sponge 
wet with chloroform. Mount after the specimen has 
been dead a few hours so that the different parts may 
be placed as desired. 

Doubtless the pupils will be interested if they are 
told that Professor Scudder has devoted one whole 
book to the Monarch Butterfly. 

Caterpillars from the violet, aster, parsley, celery or 
willow may be treated the same as those from the 
milkweed; but those from the tomato, potato, tobacco 
plants, and from the nut trees must be put into a deep 
box or glass jar partly filled with earth, as they bury 
themselves for their quiescent period. 





Outline of the Monarch Butterfly. 
(OR MILKWEED BUTTERFLY.) 
By Jean Halifax. 
I. Description. 
Wings red brown, lighter below, black veins and 
borders, double row of white spots on edges. 
Males have pockets on hind wings, where the 
scent scales are kept. They lure the female with 
these. 
ll. -Where Found. 
Everywhere in the United States. Said to mi- 
grate like birds. Can be seen in flocks in early 
fall. 
TIT. Life. 


Can be tamed. Feed them on syrup. 


Chrysalis—Angular. Green, with gold dots. 
Color fades when empty; then looks like a bit of 
glass. 


Larvae—Found in July and August, feeding on 
the common milkweed. Ringed with black, 
yellow, and white. Have two pairs of slender, 
black, fleshy horns, one on thorax, one on abdo- 
men. Birds will not touch them, as they have a 
disagreeable odor. Moult three times. No color 
at first, brighter each time. 

Eggs—Cartridge-shaped; netted surface. Yel- 
low, changing to grey. Laid singly, on under 
side of leaf. 





The Waterdrops at Work. 
(CORAL ISLANDS AND REEFS. ) 
By Alice Cook Fuller. 

Down among the waves of the sea some little peop/c 
built their homes, lived their short lives, and died; 
each one leaving a beautiful house which he had 
hepled to build. 

These little people were called Coral Polypes, (or 
polyps) and the houses in which they lived were very 
beautiful indeed,—g/eaming white, dainty pink, and 
bright red. 

From the surface of the water they looked like 
beautiful flower-gardens—as indeed they were—the 
gardens of the Waterdrops; and above these gardens 
the Waterdrops now played. 

They were very happy. Once more they were at 
home in the arms of Mother Ocean, and what a play- 
time they were having to be sure! 

They had danced and run races; laughed and shone; 
and now they were having a merry game of ‘‘hide- 
and-seek.’’ Suddenly one little Waterdrop came up 
from below, looking very much disturbed. 
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‘‘What is the ¢roudle?’’.asked his companions, stop- 
ping in their play for a moment. 

“Something dread‘ul has happened down below 
us,’? he answered. 

‘‘ What is it?’’ they asked again. 

‘You remember our little 
Polypes?”’ 

The others nodded. 

» “Well, they had built their house ae up to the 

‘surface of the water, you know. They had worked 
at it for months and months, and just as they had it 
early finished, a great crowd of rough Waterdrops 
rushed up, and ran against it so hard that they broke 
off great pieces from the top, and sent them crashing 
down against some rocks near the shore. And now 
the poor little fellows will need to begin all over 
again,’’ and the Waterdrops looked /car/ul. 

‘It is too bad!’’ cried his companions. 

‘‘Cannot we do something to help them?’’ asked 
one thoughtful little one. ‘‘They are such pretty 
things.’’ 

But no one seemed to know how it could be done, 
so they gave it up, and went on about their play. 

So the Polypes went to work again. In a /Jifetime 
they could build only a little to the houses the waves 
had broken, for their lives are very short; but when 
they died their children took up the work of building 
and carried it on. 

After a long time they succeeded in getting it once 
more near to the water’s surface. How happy they 
were! But one day the sky grew dark. The sun was 
hidden from sight, and the waves of the sea grew 
restless. 

‘‘A storm is coming,’’ whispered the Waterdrops one 
to another, 

Soon the wind rose, and the, waves rushed here and 
there, growing large and angry looking. Before long 
they were racing before the wind with éerrible speed, 
wearing great caps of foam 
.. The little peopie who lived in the 


friends, the Coral 





by the budding and branching described. 
‘ Some Islands are in the form of a ring, broken in 
places, and enclosing a lagoon. Such an Island is 
called an Atoll. These are over submerged mountains. 

The Fringing Reefs are very narrow, and often of 
great extent; one on the northeastern coast of Australia 
exceeding 1,250 miles in iength. The Bermudas, as 
well as Florida are fringed with these reefs. 

If possible, have on hand a specimen of coral for 
examination by the class. Then get the pupils to 
give forms, colors, nature and growth of polypes; 
reefs, their form and location; action of waves in 
forming island, from silt and from coral. 

For Reading: Divide the story in paragraphs, and 
have the pupils read it. 

For Spelling: Use italicized words. 

For Language: Sentences of italicized words and an 
oral reproduction of the above. 

For Geography: Location of reefs, islands, atolls, 
etc. Volcanic formation of the same, etc. 





Suggestions for Fall Nature Work. 
By Sibyl Jeffries. 


Have the children gather and press leaves in the 
Fall for decorating the room, after the leaves are all 
gone. Suggest to them the prettiest leaves to press, 
those that will keep their color longest. 

Give five or ten minutes of each day’s language les- 
son to a conversation about leaves; how they grow; 
what makes them turn such pretty colors in the Fall; 
the kind that have the finest coloring, etc. 

Hunt up pictures of autumn coloring and compare 
with the leaves they have brought, and the trees they 
may be able to see from their school windows, to see 
if the colors in the pictures are exaggerated; as so 
many people are inclined to think. Ask them where 
they found the prettiest leaves: in the low land near 
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the water, or on high ground; on forest or fruit trees; 
on shrub or-vine. Have the children bring to the 
class pieces of poetry and short stories they find in 
books, papers or magazines. The teacher should tur- 
nish some of the best poetry from the best authors to 
be read. 

Form leaf hunting parties for after school and on 
Saturdays; carry with you old books for putting the 
leaves in as soon as gathered. Offer a reward to the 
boys for the largest leaf found and one to girls for the 
best book of leaves brought in; also for the prettiest 
room after the decorations are up. Have the children 
write stories and compositions about leaves. 

On the day of the exhibition, prepare a suitable 
program and invite parents and friends in to see the 
results; write the program on some pretty leaf design; 
offer another reward for the best design for the pro- 
gram. I prefer to have these rewards something that 
can be left in the room, a picture, or book, etc., and 
let the winner have his name attached. 


HOW TO DECORATE. 


Begin to put up the leaves at least two weeks before 
the day of the exhibition. 

A most gorgeous effect isa frieze of sumac leaves 
above the blackboard. The word welcome made by 
pasting the leaves of the mountain ash, which are a 
beautiful bright yellow after frost if gathered before 
they fall to the ground, on the blackboard is very 
showy. Paste leaves in the form of wreaths, anchors, 
etc., on dark paper to pin on the walis; wreathe the 
pictures with the leaves, and run them up and down 
the picture cords. One of the most effective ways is 
to paste them on the window panes in artistic designs, 
the light coming through brings out every bit of color 
to the fullest extent. Sprays of leaves taken from the 
tree or shrub or long tendrils of vines are extremely 
graceful and pretty, but are difficult to press; yet, if 
successful, one is amply repaid for the extra effort. 

Cover one blackboard that you can 





coral houses near the shore heard them 
coming, and O, how /rightened they 
were! 

On came a monster wave and crashed 
into them, breaking their houses and 
throwing them aside where many had 
been ¢hrown before. There they lay, 
held by the cruel rocks. It seemed 
useless to build again, but they went 
at it bravely once more. 

This went on for many years, and 
at the end of that time the waves had § 
thrown up a great bank of the coral, 
—narrow but very long. The sadlors 
who passed it in their ships called it 
the Coral Reef. Beside this there 
were many more banks of the coral, 
hot so long, and these they called 
Islands. 

In time the waves grew sorry for 
them; they looked so bare and Jdone- 
some; so they carried bits of sand and 
shells, dead leaves, silt, stems, and 
many other things, each time as they 
came past, and in time they were cov- 
ered all over the top. Then the 
Waterdrops, seemingly sorry for what 
they had done, in their fright and 
anger, bronght nuts and other seeds 
and threw them on the Reefs and 
Islands. The Wind brought some too, 
and the birds, and soon the broken 
homes of the Coral Polypes were cov- 
ered with a beautiful green dress, 
and beautiful birds flew about among 
the trees which grew from the nuts, 
and they sang from happiness, because 
they had been given such a lovely 
home, and so the Polypes were glad. 


NOTES FOR TEACHERS’ USE. 


Coral is found in tropical and sub- 
tropical climates. It branches like a 


fan 
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spare with dark, yet clear, green in- 
grain wall paper and pin or paste the 
leaves on it; this gives a very rich 
effect. A very pretty effect is pro- 
duced by pinning leaves to the white 
window curtains. 
hung from the 


Festoons may be 
picture moulding. 





; September Lesson on the 
Apple. 


By Bella Geisse. 


Material—Apples of different colors 
as well as various other fruits for com- 
parison. 

As introduction let children name 
fruits and group them, showing—first, 
form relation; second, color relation. 

Separate apples from other fruit. 

Apple a fruit—Form, color. 

Used as food—Cooked and raw-- 
animals as well as people like it. 

Stem is brown and short and fastens 
apple to branch. 

Skin is thin (compared with orange), 
shiny, smooth (compared with peact. ) 

Pulp is white and juicy. 

Core— (Makes cross and vertical 
sections. ) little house of five 
each holding a seed. 

Seed—Small, brown, smooth, glossy. 


roots 


Baby tree lies sleeping within. What 
would happen if we planted it? 
What would wake up the sleeping 


seed? What would make it grow? 

Form of apple tree—Low, with 
spreading irregular branches, gnarled 
and knotted trunk, favorite 
the robin. 

Blossoms in May, the last of the 
common fruit trees. Blossoms are pink 
and white, coming at same time as 
grayish green leaves. Each blossom, 
falling, leaves a tiny green knob 
which grows larger and larger during 


home of 








The Coral Polypes multiply some- 
times by eggs or egg-germs, but chiefly 


Blackboard Lesson. 


the summer months and ripens in the 


fall. 
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How One Teacher Improved Her 
Surroundings.* 
By Anna B. Mackenzie. 


ISS M’s school grounds were the wonder and 

admiration of the surrounding country, and 
few were the passers by who did not stop to 
gaze on the scene. The beautiful shade 
trees, maple, elm, and ash; the shrubberies, 
the tastefully laid-out flower beds; the gravel walks; 
the rockeries here and there, and the children’s play 
house completely covered with cucumber vine, all 
combined to give one the idea of a private residence 
rather than of a common country school. Yet such it 
was. The first impression is that this must be a 
wealthy section, and you naturally manifest in- 
credulity on being told that it is nothing of the kind, 
but only an average covtry section. 

Listen to a conversation between Miss M and Miss 
B, a teacher in a neighboring district. 

‘What lovely grounds, Miss M. Your people must 
surely take a great interest in their school. They 
must be very different from mine, for I can’t get 
them interested enough to buy new brooms for us; 
the children have been sweeping the house with 
spruce boughs for the last two weeks.’’ 

‘*Yes, the.people of this section do take a great 
interest in their school, and not only interest but 
pride. You know, we claim we have the finest school 
grounds in this county.’’ 

‘‘In this county! I’ll venture to say you have the 
finest in the province outside of the city of H—. They 
are simply lovely—and your school room too. It 
must have taken a lot of money to have everything 
looking so nice. Dear me! I hate to go back to my 
dingy old room and bleak looking grounds.‘’ 

‘Why not set about improving them, Miss B ?’’ 

‘*What’s the use, I don’t believe there is a person 
in the place that has a particle of interest in the 
The children will come one day and stay 
I am utterly discouraged. I believe 





school. 
home the next. 


if the trustees would fix up the schoolhouse and have 
things looking a little nicer the children would be 
more anxious to come.’’ 

‘*Of course they would; but don’t you think you 
When I 


‘ 
*This is a true account of what one teacher accomplished. 


might do something to arouse the trustees. 


came here four years ago, this was the most dilapidated 
and desolate-looking place you could find in a day’s 
travel. There wasn’t a tree nora shrub, not even a 
fence around the yard. The cattle made their sleeping 
quarters here.’’ 

‘*Well, well, and how did you ever bring about 
such a change? Do tell me the secret for I would 
like to do something to improve my surroundings.’’ 

‘I have no secret, except keeping at them till you 
get them thoroughly roused. Get the children in- 
terested and the rest will follow. I’ll tell you how I 
managed it, but perhaps you’ll say I’m a crank. 

‘*T came here the first of September. I was struck 
with the beauty of the locality and thought how much 
the grounds might be improved and I determined 
with myself to do something, although what shape that 
something was to take I had as yet formed no idea. 
I thought I would get the children interested first. 
So Iasked the boys one day if they knew anything 
about the woods behind the school house. They were 
delighted to tell me all they knew. They told me 
about the different kinds of trees, etc. Then I said it 
would be nice to have some of them brought to the 
school ground, and suggested that we all go out some 
day and investigate. This was hailed with delight. 
Accordingly a few days after we all started for a 
ramble in the woods, and I think I enjoyed it as 
much, if not more, than the children. We saw a 
number of young maples, ash and poplar trees, and we 
planned that if we were spared till the next spring we 
should observe Arbor Day and set out some trees. In 
the meantime they were all going to talk about it to 
their parents, find out where the best trees grew, etc. 
For the next two weeks I had a steady stream of ques- 
tions about trees: Would this kind do, and the 
other; and a hundred other questions. Well they 
talked so much at home about what we were going to 
do next year, that when I made my calls I found no 
difficulty in introducing the subject, and I actually 
believe that before the winter was over I had asked 
every man in the section if he would not help us. 

‘‘ Arbor day came at length, and in case any one 
might have forgotten I sent a written invitation to 
every man in the place, asking him to be present on 
May sixth and come prepared to help us. And they 
did come, old and young, and such a busy day it was! 
They planted all that row of maples and elms, dug up 
the ground for flower-beds, made the walks and fixed 


things up in general. The fence—I had talked about 
that so much that I think it was more to make me 
stop than anything else that made them build that. [I 
used to ask this one and that what it would cost, the 
rails, the posts, wire, etc. Finally, one evening, 
there were a number of men calling at Mr. M’s, where 
I boarded. We began again on the subject of the 
fence. Finally one said, ‘Well I’ll give the posts’; 
another said he would give the rails, still another, he 
would give the nails. In a few days. another, who 
heard, of it, offered to give the wire, another made 
the gate; and, in a very short time, and with very 
little expense, we had a very neat fence, one large 
gate and a small one at each side. When all wasdone, 
you would not know it was the same place. Oh yes, 
the walks—I must tell you about them. There is 
rather a peculiar old bachelor in the place. He was 
never known to take the slightest interest in anything 
pretaining to education. Well, he was out on Arbor 
Day and seemed greatly interested. A few days after- 
wards I was going to the shore when I met him haul- 
ing a load of gravel for his own door yard. ‘Oh,’ 
said I, ‘that is just what we want for our walks.’ 
‘Humph,’ said he, ‘It seems to me you are never satis- 
fied ;’ but before I left him he had promised to bring 
me a load of gravel. He was as good as his word; he 
brought. not one but two loads. That set the 
ball a-rolling. Another and another brought a load 
till they had it as you see it today.’’ 

‘*But don’t they ever get vexed. at you bothering 
them so much?’’ 

‘*No, they like to be asked to help. You try it. 
Nearly all the thirgs in the schoolhouse, I have got 
in that way. Of course we have pie-socials and con- 
certs every year. With that money we got our maps, 
blackboard, and all the repairing that has been done. 
But my sand-table, one of my trustees made that for 
me; another young fellow home on his vacation made 
me one of those flower-stands; the boys made the 
other. That set of bookshelves, another man made for 
me. I really have no trouble in getting things, but I 
do a lot of talking. You get the children interested, 
Miss B. and depend upon it the parents will catch the 
spirit. Be thoroughly in earnest yourself, and you 
are bound to suceed. Get the boys enlisted and you 
have an army that will look d>wn all opposition. I 
I have heard teachers say, ‘What is the use of trying 
to do anything; the boys will only destroy it.’ That 





LESSON I. 


Draw this picture. 
using these we*d> 


Harry September 


Rover Grapes Sweet Trellis 





LESSON II. 


Draw this picture. 








Picture Story Card No. 1. 


Write nine sentences, 


Purple Alice Nine 


Write a story about it. 
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is a mistake. Once get their interest. awakened and 
get them to feel their responsibility in the matter and 
you will find they will take a pride in being able to 
help. That garden has been a boon to me. Often when 
tired of schoolwork I have gone out among the flowers 
and while I worked there alone with nature I was 
refreshed and invigorated.’ 

‘‘Thank vou, Miss M, I shall try your plan this 
year.”’ 

‘‘Yes, do, and if we are spared till next year, we 
shall see as great a change in your surroundings as I 
have seen in mine. The secret lies in being so thor- 
oughly in earnest yourself that your pupils become 
imbued with the same spirit; and the parents and 
community at large catch it from the children, and 
when teacher, pupils and parents work in harmony 
the result must inevitably be good.’’ 





Lessons in Hygiene. 


FIRST TREATMENT OF CUTS, BRUISES, BURNS, 
FAINTING. 


By Ella M. Powers. 


In order that these lessons may be of practical value, 
the teacher should illustrate every point as clearly as 
possible, even though there be no apparatus. If the 
subject be the first treatment of cuts, the teacher will 
do well to have at hand a roll of linen cloth cut in 
strips, some adhesive plaster, carbolic acid and soap 
and water. (Be sure to impress upon the pupils that 
the soap is ‘‘pure castile’’ for you will use none 
other. ) 

John will be our first subject. We will not make a 
real cut upon his arm; but, in order that the illustra- 
tion may be more clearly remembered, we will take 
a piece of red crayon and make a line upon his arm 
that will locate a supposed cut. We use a bright red 
crayon because this cut is from an artery. All cuts, 
if from arteries are brighter red, and the blood will 
flow in jets. Our first step is to determine whether 
the blood comes in jets or in a steady stream. If only 
a small vessel be cut, then it may be checked by a 
strip of cloth bound firmly about the wound. This 
may easily be done by any child, but impress upon 
the pupils the danger of resorting to an ordinary pin 
to secure the strip of cloth. 

But here is John with the severe cut upon his arm. 
It needs attention. Tell John to raise his arm that the 
flow may be somewhat lessened. Ask a pupil where 
the bandage should be tied. Since this cut is from an 
artery, the pressure should be applied between the 
wound and the heart. A pupil will illustrate and the 
best manner of bandaging will be discussed. In case 
of an emergency, bind or hold a handful of dry earth 
upon the wound until the assistance comes from the 
surgeon. 

Upon the arm of another boy may be quickly drawn 
a mark showing a cut from a vein. Dark red, blue or 
purple crayon may be used. What shall be the treat- 
ment? Wash the wound with water, then use a diluted 
wash of carbolic acid and water. When the skin has 
become dry enough draw the edges of the cut to- 
gether, and secure them with strips of adhesive plaster. 
In this case no surgical assistance will be required. 
Illustrate every point before the class. Let the pupils 
wash, cleanse and apply the carbolic acid and water to 
the wound. Let them cut the strips of adhesive 
plaster, and carefully bind them upon the wound. An 
outer bandage may be placed over the plasters as a 
protection. 

Bruises. A bruise, or contusion, is often caused 
by heavy sticks, stones, timbers, or whatever of a 
blunt nature bruises the delicate muscular fibres and 
produces sub-cutaneous effusion of blood. Severe 
inflammation sometimes follows a contusion and it 
should receive immediate attention. Hot or cold 
water applications should be used to reduce inflamma- 
tion, and Pond’s extract or some other soothing lotion, 
if necessary. While this subject is uppermost for con- 
sideration, teach the pupils how to make a proper poul- 
tice from flax-seed, mustard, powdered slippery-elm,etce. 
Any open wound should be treated with great care and 
thoroughly disinfected before treating with bandages 
or adhesive plasters but any serious case should be 
treated only by a competent person. 

Burns. The first treatment of a burn is to protect 


it: from the air, either by covering it with oil and 


wrapping a piece of linen round it or in some other 
way, or by applying a rag soaked in bamamelis 
(Pond’s extract). When these are not at hand, 
sprinkle flour upon the injured surface and keep it 
covered until other means can be used. If the burn 
be of great extent, prompt action is of the utmost 
necessity and a proper salve should be applied and 
the wounds covered securely with bandages. If the 
person’s clothing catches fire, lay him upon the floor, 
wrap about him a woolen coat, rug, or blanket, any- 
thing to smother the flame; having put out the 
fire proceed to treat the burns. Carry the person to a 
warm room and with a sharp knife or scissors take off 
the clothing. Apply soothing salve, cover with cotton 
batting and wrap a dry bandage upon the outside. 
Keep the air from the burn. 

Fainting. Bad air is often the cause of fainting. 
We should never forget that the blood in the body 
is constantly passing through the lungs and here it is 
purified or poisoned by the air that we breathe. How 
important it is that this air be pure. Often people 
faint in some public place because the air becomes 
foul. People who are weak, nervous, and con- 
valescing from some illness should avoid places 
that may not be properly ventilated. Many persons 
will faint if suddenly surprised, horrified, or if human 
blood is seen. If fainting occur, lay the patient upon 
his back with the head low and at once let fresh air 
into the room. It is well to sprinkle cold water upon 
the face, and hold close to their nostrils either 
ammonia, camphor, or even vinegar if the other fluids 
are not at hand. Gentle massage may be used in order 
to promote equal circulation. 


A Teacher’s Reading Circle. 
By Hilda Richmond. 

There were only five teachers in the public school 
including the superintendent, so no one will suppose 
the town was large. There was no public library 
and very few books of any kind in the place. The 
salaries were painfully small, but the ambitious young 
teachers were working as hard as if their services 
commanded the best wages and all were studying dur- 
ing their leisure hours. Just how to keep abreast of 
the times in matters educational and worldly was the 
problem, for their spare money had to go for text 


books. 
After much planning they adopted this method and 


have used it ever since. Without being offensive, 
they quietly used every opportunity to induce their 
friends to subscribe for magazines and the liberal pre- 
miums most of the publications offered were used to 
buy reading material for the Circle. 





Each member 
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subscribed for an educational paper to start with and 
each pledged to get one subscriber to some other 
paper. As there were few teachers living right in the 
town it was harder to work for educational papers at 
first than any others, but in time, by lending old 
copies to country teachers, they worked up a good list. 

The superintendent took farm papers for his field 
and as he had been raised on a farm, soon earned a 
nice little sum to be spent for a high class review of cur- 
rent events; the only other man teacher used his efforts 
in behalf of some good city dailies and soon the Circie 
had two leading dailies on its modest littie table, 
while the women had great success with magazines 
designed exclusively for the home. Some of the 
dollar journals paid a cash commission of forty cents 
so it will be readily seen that it did not require much 
time to get two or three. It grew to be the 
for the members to take long walks in the country 
every Saturday and call at the farm houses for sub- 
The country around the village was fertile 
and the farmers well-to-do: 
were easily combined during the outings. 


custom 


scribers. 
so business and pleasure 


After a time the magazines began to accumulate and 
the older scholars were urged to read them. An old 
Jady opened an unused room in her home and the 
Circle begged old chairs and tables to furnish it. 
When cold weather came on fires and lights were pro- 
vided, and, in a short time, people began to remark 
that the billiard hall was not as well patronized as us- 
ual, Fathers and mothers began to realize that there was 
a force working for good in the town and gifts of books 
began to be received. 
up and, half-a-dozen boys’ 
ning. These were followed by others, 
year twenty-five volumes were on the shelves. For 
the most part they were cheap editions of famous 
books; but, as they were not allowed outside the 
room, they stood the wear and tear fairly well. 

The circle widened and widened, and the members 
are intelligent, well informed persons from contact 
with the best periodicals, and the teachers have all 
gone to better places with larger salaries. They might 
have used their spare time for the study of text books 


Some rude shelves were nailed 
books formed the begin- 
and before a 


only, but all of them believe their advancement is due 
largely to their general knowledge gained from the 
literature of the day as given in educational and liter- 
ary magazines, 





al . 
September Queries. 
By Virginia Baker. 
The Treaty of Peace between the United States and 
Great Britain was signed Sept. 3, 1783. What territory 
was given the United States by this treaty? 
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All the territory northward to the Great Lakes, west 
to the Lake of the Woods, thence southward, through 
the length of the Mississippi River, to latitude 31°. 

On Sept. 6, 1620, the ‘‘Mayflower’’ sailed from 
Plymouth, England, for America. In mid-ocean she 
encountered a fierce storm, in which a main beam, 
amidships, was wrenched and cracked. What pre- 
vented the famous vessel from going to the bottom of 
the sea? 

A huge iron screw which one of the passengers hap- 
pened to have brought from Delft, and which was used 
to repair the damage. 

On the night of Sept. 12, 1759, the English army, 
under Gen. Wolfe, floated down the St. Lawrence on 
the famous expedition against Quebec. As he was 
rowed along Gen. Wolfe, in conversation with his of- 
ficers, referred to a certain poem, quoting a verse from 
it, and said that he would rather have written that 
than capture Quebec. What was the poem he men- 
tioned, and which stanza did he repeat? 

Gray’s ‘‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard.’’ 
‘*The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 


Await alike the inevitable hour: 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave.’’ 

Aune Bradstreet died Sept. 16, 1672. Why is her 
name famous? : 

Anne Bradstreet was the earliest poet of America. 
She was the wife of Simon Bradstreet, governor of 
Massachusetts, and the daughter of Gov. Thomas 
Dudley. She was born in 1612 at Northampton, Eng- 
land, and, when seventeen years of age, came with 
her husband to America. Cotton Mather declared that 
‘‘her poems, divers times printed, have afforded a 
grateful entertainment unto the ingenious, and a 
monument for her memory beyond the stateliest 
anarbles.’’ 

On Sept. 17, 1787, the constitution of the United 
States was framed. What two states were the last to 
adopt it? 

North Carolina in 1789, and Rhode Island in 1790, 

Sept. 22, 1776, Nathan Hale was executed as a spy 
by the British. What did he die regretting? 

That he had but one life to give his country, 

The engagement between the British ship ‘‘Serapis’’ 
and the ‘‘Bon Homme Richard’’ took place Sept. 23, 
1779. How did Paul Jones, commander of the ‘‘ Bon 
Homme Richard,’’ obtain the victory, when he could 
only use the smaller guns of his vessel, while the 
Serapis was strongly manned and carried superior guns? 

As many of his guns were unserviceable, Capt. 
Jones threw conbustible material into the ‘‘Serapis’’ 
which set her on fire again and again. 

Why was the ‘‘Bon Homme Richard’’ so called? 

In honor of Benjamin Franklin. ‘‘Bon Homme 
Richard’’ (Good Man Richard) is the French rendering 
of ‘Poor Richard,’’ the nom de plume adopted by 
Franklin, who at one time published ‘‘ Poor Richard’s 
Almanac,’’ famous for the wise and witty proverbs 
and advice which it contained. 


Balboa discovered the Pacific Ocean Sept. 25, 1513. 
Why did he call it the *‘South Sea?’’ 

Because it lay to the south of the ridge of moun- 
tains in Central America from the top of which he 
first saw it. 





Notes from a Teacher’s Experience. 
By Gertrude K. Lambert. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Among the things that I have learned by practical 
experience in the schoolroom, is the real value and 
importance of current events, or as I have termed 
it, current history, as a regular school exercise 
or study. I have found that aside from its val- 
ue as useful knowledge, it is has a broadening 
and stimulating effect that is felt in'every detail of 
the school work. It is a live subject among the dry, 
dead text books and often serves to infuse life into 
the dryest, deadest of them all and creates an interest 
in the prosiest lesson by. some reference or sug- 
gestion. 

The young are invariably attracted by life and 
action, a fact that the tactful teacher will make serve 
practical ends in her schoolroom work, and in no 
other way can this be more forcefully illustrated, 
than by introducing the study of current events, 
either as a general or a class exercise, or both. 

George Washington; The battle of Bunker Hill; 
The surrender of Lee; The North West Territory 
—all dead subjects—of less interest or importance 
than the characters and events of some _ popular 
fiction: Dickens’ or Scott’s creations. It must be 
an ideal teacher, indeed, that can stir her pu- 
pils to anything approaching an active interest in 
the thread-bare topics, worn out in the ‘‘Child’s 
Histories’’ and ‘‘Story of Our Country’’ of the lower 
grades. But bring a late magazine or a newspaper 
into the schoolroom; read a few items; call attention 
to passing events that are being talked of in the home 
and on the street. How soon, in the hands of a skill- 
ful teacher, do President Roosevelt, the city of Wash- 
ington, King Edward, Oklahoma, become real; and 
how easy to lead back to the establishing and naming 
of our nation’s capital; to former presidents; to the 
acquiring and organizing of other  territory,—the 
growth of the nation—state by state. Geography and 
history become live subjects. Our heroes, presidents 
and statesmen become ‘eal, live men. The maps 
represent real places with true stories connected with 
them. How easy it will prove to write these new 
stories. 

Now the breath of life has stirred the school into 
activity; it has crept into the langnage class and will 
keep on going, 

The study of current events, also very well supplies 
the place of political economy proper, asa public 


school study—something that is being agitated now, 
since it arouses an interest in public institutions and 
proceedings that leads to investigation, a method of 
instruction, much superior to any text book and reci- 
tation plan that can be evolved, - when properly 
directed. 

As to methods of teaching current events, these 
must vary with the grades, the character of the school 
and the personality of the teacher. What would prove 
a success in the hands of one teacher, might fail with 
another. There are many ways: the best way is the 
way tested and-found best; and even that may be im- 
proved. The ideal teacher never rests satisfied, but is 
ever reaching out and climbing to better things; more 
perfect work. 

Here are some methods of teaching current events, 
that have proved very satisfactory in the hands of one 
teacher. To begin with: always keep the schoolroom 
supplied with some good periodicals, which are trust- 
worthy records of the world’s progress,—nothing 
vulgar nor sensational, but clean and educational in 
all respects. ? 

Get the pupils interested in the important topics of 
the times, by reading aloud and, afterward, discuss- 
ing what has been read. If anyone has heard, or 
read, something bearing on the same subject, draw it 
out. Allow each one to tell what he knows; soon aj] 
will be anxious to learn something worth telling. Set 
aside an hour, twice a week, or oftener, for the read- 
ing, or telling, of important items of general news. 

Place a list of names of places or persons of current 
public interest, upon the blackboard. Each pupil 
copies the names, and prepares a written account of 
all he can learn, from any source, of each place or 
person. These sketches are read aloud, corrected and 
discussed. 

Illustrated articles will often be found in some 
periodical, that will prove just what is needed to sup- 
plement the history or geography lesson, Items of 
news relating to our government or our law-makers 
will be found valuable aids in the constitution class. 

Headings and general outlines of important events 
should be placed upon the blackboard and copied into 
notebooks, kept by the pupils, for future reference. 

Of course great care must be taken that all ‘‘news’’ 
is thoroughly understood. Places must be located and 
routes traced on map and globe; references explained ; 
hard words pronounced and defined, and everything 
made clear and plain. 

“It takes so much time I really cannot find room 
for it on my program,’’ is a common plea among 
teachers. 

Yes, it takes time, and thought, and work, and 
above all, tact,—but it pays. Have you not observed 
that introducing an especially interesting exercise, 
will often prove an inducement to better and quicker 
work in other branches, that time may be gained to 
devote to the favored work, or recreation as it will be 
more often considered? 
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Busy Work Number Cards. 


NOTE-—These cards may be cut out, pasted on cardboard and placed in the hands of the children for lauguage and number work, 
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September Primary Letter Outlines. 
By Helen Deane. 


As soon as little children can write short sentences 
they should be given plenty of drill in letter writing. 
They like this exercise and it should be encouraged. It 
is really wonderful how much of accuracy, correctness, 
and readiness they will soon acquire. To tell the 
little folks that they may write a list of the autumn 
leaves which they have found, will be greeted with a 
degree of reluctance not unfamiliar to many a 
teacher; but when a teacher says, ‘‘How would you 
like to surprise mamma with a nice letter? How would 
yon like to write to her about the pretty autumn 
leaves which we have been talking about today?’’ 
then it is that every hand will be raised with a degree 
of enthusiasm delightful to behold. The task is no 
longer irksome but entered upon with a glad will- 
ingness. Once agreed upon, a letter outline is placed 
upon the blackboard and the little ones are fairly 
launched upon the work of writing a miniature com- 
position—and, the best of all is, they do not know it. 
The letter outline looks much like this: 
Maybrooke, Neb. 
September 23, I904. 

My dear Mamma, 

Today we have picked some pretty leaves. I will 
tell you about them. (Then follows a description of 
the ‘various leaves gathered and the children may be 


encouraged to draw the outline of one in the letter 
which is to be sent to mamma. ) 


If the children were requested to write a description 
of some of the beautiful autumn flowers, this, too, 
might be received as a difficult task. A little tact 
upon the part of the' teacher will put a different 
phase upon the subject and the children will go about 
the work with no thought of hardship. A little story 
may precede the work. It may be something like 
this: ‘‘Little Molly Morton fell down stairs last week 
and hurt her back so badly that she has been taken to 
a hospital where she will get well. Don’t you think 
it would be a kind thing if we wrote to her and told 
her how sorry we are. And would you like to send 
her some fall wildflowers?’’ 

Of course the children say ‘‘yes’’ to this, and the 
first ‘‘ Letter of Condolence’’ is written unconsciously 
and naturally. A description of the wild flowers 
follows in other letters sent to the little sufferer. 


Oak Avenue Primary School, Lima, O. 
September 10, 1904. 
My dear Molly, 

We are all very sorry that you are ill but we shall 
soon see you, Iam sure. You will be well and strong 
once more and join us in our games and plays. We 
are sending to you some fall flowers. (Then may 
follow a description of a long walk and the gathering 
of fall flowers. ) 

Your Loving Friends, 
A. By Ce Dy ete. 

Encourage the children in every original thought. 
Often a hint is sufficient to give a fund of interesting 


thoughts to an imaginative child. Instead of requir- 
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ing them to write about the fall fruits, tell them a 
short little story about a robin redbreast that has made 
his home in the orchard during the summer. Robin 
is soon to make preparations for going South. He 
writes a letter to his friends in the South telling them 
about the summer which he has had and tells much 
about the fruit trees of the North that are now loaded 
with delicious fruit. 
Peach Tree Town, Mass., Sept. 2, 1904: 

My dear Cousin, 

I have been here in the North all summer. I like 
this climate. You should see the fruit trees in this 
town now. Let me tell you about them. (Then may 
follow a long description of the various kinds of fruit, 
their shape, color, skin, taste, size, and a comparison 
made with fruits of the South. ) 

Your Cousin, 
Robin Redbreast. 

To Miss Rice Bird, New Town, N. C. 

Another letter may be written’ which will tell of: 
What we did on Labor Day; What we saw on Labor 
Day. 

Another letter may tell of: Our new books; The 
September magazines which I take; Our new school- 
room. 

Boys are very fond of writing a real business letter. 
Even little boys of six or seven feel a sense of great 
responsibility and importance in being given the priv- 
ilege of ordering some article. A drill upon this form 
of letter will prove of interest to these little ones. It 
must be exceedingly simple. The following form will 
not prove too difficult. 

Denver, Col., September 15, 1904. 
Messrs. Stillman, Cushman & Co., 
234 Broadway, New York. 

Gentlemen:—Please send me one copy of ‘‘Our 
Little Folks’’ for September 1904. I enclose ten 
cents in stamps for payment of the magazine. 

Yours very truly, 
Edward S. Brooks, 
43 Grove Ave., 
Denver, Col. 

Other letters may be less difficult and contain words 
simpler and easier to spell. The following may be 
easily written by a child. 

Maplewood Primary School, 
Maplewood, N. J., Sept. 18, 1904. 
My dear Papa, 

We have a flag on our schoolhouse. I love the flag. 
I can draw a picture of a flag. It is red, and white 
and blue. I like to go to school. 

Your Little Son, 
Paul. 

(In this letter, the pupil may be allowed to draw a 
picture of a flay and color it. ) 

Another simple letter which a child may 
tell of a visit to the woods, park, or to some public 
building. 


write will 


. Oakland, Cal., Sept. 3, 1904. 
My dear Uncle, 

We went to the park today. I will tell you some of 
the things Igaw in the park. (Then follows a descrip- 
tion of fountains, statues, walks, grass, people, seats, 
ponds, birds, ete. ) Your Nephew, 

Frank Bates. 
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Rapid Agigition. 
By F. "ke, 


As addition is the most frequently'y 
fundamental operations in arithmetic 
in daily life, it seems to me that special stre 
be laid upon it in teaching arithmetic. 

In most schools that I have visited, the pupils are 
deficient in addition. They seem to get results, but 
are very slow. They are of the 
Many times I have observed pupils making dots on 







of the four 


slow but sure class.’’ 


their slates or paper as many times as the number 
which they are adding indicates, until the paper is so 
covered with dots that you can scarcely see the num- 
bers. It makes my heart sore to see such work, but 
who is to blame for it? I think it is the teacher. He 
either does not know a better way of teaching it, or 
does not care whether the pupils can add or not. 

While teaching I have noticed that children like to 
take part in any exercise where they can work for 
the quickest results. 

The following device has proven to be very helpful: 
Place an example on the blackboard ten columns long 
and five columns wide; as, 

23450 
43538 
62173 
59435 
34256 I. 
67832 2. 
35924 3: 
43526 
3435 


52394 


28 sec. 


30 sec, 


455969 
455969 


34 sec. 45 5569 


455969 
Read the numbers plainly 
the blackboard. If pupils fail t 
they will soon learn to pay close attention. As soon 


as you write them upon 
» get them at first, 


as the last number is read, the command ‘‘add’’ 
should be given. While the pupils are adding, the 
teacher should take his watch and put down the num 
ber of seconds it takes the first three pupils to get the 
answer; thus, number one gets the answer correctly in 
twenty-eight seconds; number two gets the correct 
answer in thirty seconds; while it takes number three 
After 
all have finished adding up the example, the teacher 


thirty-four seconds to get an incorrect answer. 


calls for number one to give his result, then number 
two, and number three. Then he may ask the rest of 
the pupils, how many have the first answer, checking 
after it, the number that have it; in the same manner 
he may ask, how many have the third answer. After 
this is accomplished, he should have them add in 
concert, having them add as fast as he points. 

The teacher may then vary the exercise as much a 
he wishes by havine them add crosswise and diag 
onally. A _ lively fifteen-minute exercise a day for 
several months will develop the pupils intorapid and 
accurate adders. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Busy Work Number Cards. 


NOTE—tThese illustrations were taken foom the cover of a biscuit box and are given to teachers to show how everyday material may be used to interest the little 


people. 





These cards may be cut out and pasted on cardboard to be given tc the children for oral language and number lessons. 
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Heart Culture 


By Jean Halifax : 


Wanted: Acts, Not Excuses. 


That is the title ofa sketch of W. W. Thomas, 
U. §. Minister to Sweden and Norway, whose forty 
years’ career in the diplomatic and consular service 
of our country was won by a young man’s grit and 
resolution. 

Mr. Thonias had just been graduated from Bowdoin 
College, forty years ago, when he was commissioned 
by President Lincoln to deliver to the U. S. Minister 
at Constantinople the first treaty that had been nego- 
tiated between the United States and Turkey for 
thirty-seven years. 

It was a difficult task, for the time within which 
the treaty could be ratified had almost expired. It 
seemed almost hopeless to attempt to get the docu- 
ment to Constantinople in time; and yet, if that failed 
the whole thing would have to be done over again, 
and might then fail altogether. 

But, although young Thomas was only twenty-two, 
he was one who did and dared, and was not one who 
would ever make excuses, 

So he left at once by a fast steamer for London. 
Without the loss of a minute he hastened to Dover, 
just catching the boat to France. By a short cut, and 
by traveling day and night, he rushed across Europe; 
but found on reaching Constantinople that the Minis- 
ter was boating on the Bosphorus and might not return 
for two days. That would mean failure for the treaty. 
So the young messenger hired a boat, and at once 
hurried off to find the Minister, though he had only a 
vague description of the vessel and little idea of its 
direction. For hours he searched, but at last was re- 
warded by a sight of the American flag on a sailboat 
in the distance. 

The treaty was promptly delivered, and the next day 
was ratified. 

Mr. Thomas was later on appointed Vice-Consul 
General at Constantinople. His forty years of foreign 
service, holding in turn every post except that of 
Ambassador, make him the oldest diplomat (in point 
of service) on the rolls of the United States. And the 
same energy and resolution with which he performed 
the task Lincoln had set him, won for him the success 
in his later career. 


QUOTATION. 


‘*It is those who do things that win success, not 
those who explain how they could do them or why 
they have not done them.’’ 

—Critltenden Marriott. 


The School Army. 


It was the first day of the High School, a perfect 
September morning. And it was a memorable ‘‘ drst 
day’’ for all the pupils, for it was kept in such a new 
way. 

In the first place, the Prin¢ipal had engaged the vil- 
lage band to play martial airs for marching exercises 
—and for an inspiring ‘‘Commencement’’ day. This 
beginning of school he considered as eventful as the 
closing day. 

A temporary band stand was erected on the play- 
ground, where the cadets drilled during the day, with 
an interested crowd of spectators to applaud them. 

And the Principal’s ‘‘speech,’’ delivered from the 
band stand, made a deep impression. It was addressed 
to‘‘Our Army’’ and was a stirring appeal to the 
young ,soldiers to ‘‘win in the battles of this year.’’ 
Tom called it the ‘‘Boots-and-Saddles’’ talk; Jack 
said it was the ‘‘ Bugle-Call;’’ Ted declared it was the 
call ‘‘To arms!’’ 

The foes to fight were enumerated—laziness, deceit, 
want of promptness, carelessness, etc., and the ‘‘talk’’ 
was on how to overcome them; the result if they won; 
and the need of the world to-day—trained. and true 
soldiers. .” 

Perhaps the fact of so many visitors being present, 
the importance given to the day, and especially the 


band and the refreshments (popcorn and lemonade) 
made the speech. better appreciated! But, anyway, 
that ‘‘beginning day’ and its lesson is still fresh in 
the memory of the —————- High School. 


Who Shall Stay the Rallying Throng. 
By Mabel Earle. 


Under the starlight clear and cool, 
Where fields are bright with fresh-cut grain, 
Back to the battles of Work and School 
The rallying army has marched again. 
Down from the mountains far and near, 
Up from the sands of many a shore, 
Back at the call of the coming year, 
The army of workers has thronged once more. 


Who shall number them, young and strong, 

Thousands marshaled in goodly train? 
Who shall stay, as they sweep along, 

The feet that march to the fight again? 
Kingdoms wait for their coming in; 

Foes to vanquish and fields to win; 
Crowns are set for the victor’s brow; 

God be their Leader and Captain now! 


These are the hands to build our walls; 
These are the minds to guide the State; 
These are the hearts our country calis 
To glorious future years that wait. 
This is the strength to guard our coasts 
From sin and ruin, and every foe; 
God be Captain of all their hosts! 
Christ be Leader where’er they go! 


Over the walls man hath not seen— 
Jasper-builded and far away— 
Hosts of another army lean 
Watching our soldiers meet to-day. 
Heroes proved in a kingly strife, 
Angels and martyrs bending down 
Hail their ranks from the Land of Life, 
And cheer them on to the victor’s crown. 
—Young People’s Weekly. 


Their Capital. 

Several years ago two young men opened a printing 
office in one of our New England cities. Many 
predicted failure for them, as they had little ready 
money. But their watchword was their capital. 

On their stationery and business cards were printed 
three words— 

PUNCTUALITY OUR CAPITAL. 

And they lived upto their motto. Business men 
found out that if that little printing office promised 
work done by a certain hour, it was ready when called 
for. That office now does a thriving business, and 
the printers will assure you, if you call on them (for 
they are still there,) that money is not the only capital 
a young man needs. There are many things that prove 
better. 

QUOTATION. 


‘*Punctuality is one of the component parts of suc- 


cess, 
His Reference. 


In one of our papers, not long ago, was this true 
story: 

Dr. Snow’s older sister, who kept house for him, 
was sitting by the window, knitting and watching the 
boys come and go. 

The doctor had advertised for an office boy, ‘‘ honest, 
kind, and capable.’’ But none of the applicants had 
suited him. The last boy was just leaving, and 
Aunt Martha started to her feet as she saw him. 

‘*Call that boy back, Arthur!’’ she cried. The 
Doctor, though wondering, obeyed. As he did not 
know the boy’s name, he whistled. The little fellow 
turned back at once. 

‘*My sister wants to see you,’’ the Doctor said. 

‘*Sit down, my dear,’’ said Aunt Martha kindly. 
The boy was so little and pale, though “bright and 
frank-eyed, that the Doctor had considered him too 
young for the place. Moreover, he had no reference, 
and that was required. 

‘*What is your name,’’ Aunt Martha asked. 

‘*Frank Lovell,’’ answered the wondering boy. 








‘‘T -was at the. Arlington, a few days ago,’ began 


Aunt Martha, ‘‘and as I sat by the window, waiting- 


for a friend, I saw her on the street. Her hands were 
so full of packages that she dropped ‘one, and her 
purse, too. She did not notice it.. But a boy picked 
them both up, and gave them to her, and -wouldn’t 
accept any reward. Did you know that boy, Frank ?’’ 

‘*Ves’m,’’ answered the boy, flushing. And now 
the puzzled Doctor began to see daylight. 

‘*He was honest, wasn’t he?’’ she asked. 

‘* All boys ought to be,’’ said Frank. 

‘All boys are not,’’ said Aunt Martha. ‘‘My 
brother wants the honest kind. One day last week,’’ 
she went on, still knitting, ‘‘I saw that boy again. 
He was helping an old woman’ carefully across the 
street. I have found out that this boy has taken care 
of his mother, who is a widow, and has been sick for 
two years.’’ 

‘Well, laddie,’’ smiled the Doctor, ‘‘I take you on 
my sister’s recommendation. I couldn’t ask a better 
one.’’ 

So Frank found his place. 


QUOTATION. 


‘*A good deed is never lost; he who sows courtesy 
reaps friendship, and he who plants kinduess gathers 
love.’’ 


Gems. 


1. Hard thinking opens naturally into strong doing. 


—F. G. Peabody, 
2. Justice itself is the great standing policy of civil- 
ization. —Burke. 
: 3. A man with nothing but money is a beggar iu 
the scales of civilization. 
4. The calendar sparkles 
With days that have brought 
Some prize that was longed for, 
Some good that was sought: 
High deeds happen daily, 
Wide truths grow more clear— 
‘*Rach day is the best 
Of somebody’s year!’’ 


—Priscilla Leonard. 


5. The man to whom virtue is but the ornament of 
character, something over and above, not essential to 
it, is not yet a man. —Marguis of Lossie. 


6. You cannot paddle in sin and go with white feet 
before the throne of God. —Prichard. 


2. BE STRONG! 


It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day how long, 
Faint not, fight on. Tomorrow comes the song. 


—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


8. Life finds its noblest spring of excellence in the 
hidden impulse to do our best. — Selected. 


9. Do you wish for a kindness? Be kind. 
Do you wish for a truth? Be true 
What you * of yourself you will find, 
Your world is a reflex of you. 
— Selected. 
10. It is not what people eat, but what they digest, 
that nourishes them. It is not what they gain, but 
what they save, that makes them rich. It is not 
what they read, but what they remember, that makes 
them learned. It is not what they profess, but what 
they practice, that makes them truly good. —Se/ec/ed. 


11, There’s a niche for you in the world, my boy, 
A corner for you to fill; 
And it waits to-day 
Along life’s way, 
For the boy with the frank ‘‘I willl!’’ 
So, lad, be true; 
The world wants you 
In the corner that you may fill. 
— Selected. 
12. As the mite the widow offered 
Bought a blessing sweet and rare, 
And the riches of the miser 
Were not worth a pauper’s prayer— 
So I smile when men mark ‘' failure’ 
O’er the life of any man; 
For the acme of all greatness 
Is to do the best we can. 
— Selected. 


13. There are three kinds of people in the world— 
the will’s, the wont’s, and the cant’s. The first accom- 
plish everything; the second oppose everything; and 
the third fail in everything. 

—From the Eclectic Magazine. 
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The Ungraded School Teachers’ 


Help-One-Another Club 





September is a selection from the 
writings of John Ruskin. Commit it 
to memory and repeat it to yourself 
every morning. : 

‘*Let this, and every dawn of morning, be to 
you as the beginning of life; and let every set- 
ting sun be to you as its close; let every one of 
these short lives leave its sure record of some 
kindly thing done for others—some goodly 
strength or knowledge gained for yourselves. ’’ 

The club poem for the month was written by 
Susan Coolidge and this, too, will be found an 
inspiration if committed to memory and re- 
peated every morning. 

Every day is a fresh beginning, 

Every morn is the world made new. 

You who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 


Here is a beautiful hope for you; 
A hope for me and a hope for you. 


All the past things are past and over, 
Th tasks are done and the tears are shed, 
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Yesterday’s errors let yesterday cover; 
Yesterday’s wounds, which smarted and bled, 
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The object of this department is easily understood from its title. 
We want every school teacher in United States who is now teach- 
ing or ever has taught in an ungraded school to become arr active 
member of this club, and to be free to ask questions or to relate 
your own experiences. 

The following are some of the topics which will be discussed in 
this department from time to time: 

How I secure prompt attendance. 

How Linter:«: my younger pupils when the older ones are re- 
citing. 

How limprovec ~ .: looks of my schoo! room. 

How I improved the looks of my school yard. 

How I bought an organ (or piano) for my school. 

How I provided my school with a school library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents in my school. 

Methods I have found successfus in interesting children to write 
letters and composition. 

These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of ungraded 
schools will be discussed in this department. 

Payment will be made for all material printed in this depart- 
ment. Address all MS. to Miss Margaret Chester, President of 
The Ungraded School Teachers Help-One-Another Club, Normal 
Instructor, 150 Nassau St,, N. Y. City. 


‘) To those who have no better, I would suggest 
the following plan which I have found very 
satisfactory : : 

Sort your old papers, placing each month’s 
numbers by themselves. Have ready several 
large envelopes—eight inches by ten—or even 
larger. You will need at least ten of these—one 
for each month from September to June in- 
clusive. Beginning with your September pile, 
cut from the several papers all that you think 
available for actual use in the work which you 
are todo the coming year. Label your first 
large envelope ‘‘September Plans.’’ I cut 
these words in large type from ‘‘ Primary Plans,’’ 
and pasted them on the front of the envelope. 
The envelopes had been sent to me during the 
year’ by various publishing houses, so each one 
bore my address. They have a great advantage 
over boxes, in that they are not so heavy and 
require less space. As I am to do work in only 
the first four grades I selected material suitable 


J for them. 














Are healed with the healing which night has 
shed. 


Yesterday now is a part of forever; 
Bound up in a sheaf, which God holds tight, 
With glad days, and sad days, and bad days which 
never 
Shall visit us more with their bloom and their blight, 
Their fullness of sunshine or sorrowful night. 


Let them go, since we cannot retrieve them, 
Cannot undo and cannot atone; 

God in his mercy receive, forgive them! 
Only the new days are our own, 
To-day is ours and to-day alone. 





(The writer of the following article gives some help- 
ful suggestions which we think all the members of 
this club will appreciate. ) 


The Value of Educational Papers. 
By Hattie O. Ganung. 


“Do you take an educational paper? If so, 
what?’’ 

These must be important questions for they confront 
the teachers of New York state on the first day of 
school when they fill out the blanks in the front of 
the register which are to be mailed to the commissioner 
on that day. Evidently he is not the only one who 
wishes to know, for we are frequently asked by insti- 
tute conductors and instructors as well asthe numerous 
agents for the various educational! publications. 

I am happy to say that in a great majority of cases 
the answer to the first question is, ‘‘yes.’’ Naturally 
the answers to the second vary. Although the informa- 
tion thus obtained ‘is valuable and quite a revelation 
to the far-sighted questioner, I have often wondered 
why some sage did not add a third—‘‘ What use do you 
make of ycur educational papers?’’ Would not the 
questioner’s vision of the life and work of the various 
teachers be considerably broadened and widened by 
a truthful answer to this question? 

Whatever we possess is of value to us only as we use 
it judiciously, and we estimate its value by the returns 
or profit which it brings us. So the money invested 
in educational papers will prove a profitable or an 
unprofitable investment just in proportion to the use 
which we make of our papers. I fear that in many 
instances they are not given one thorough reading, 
to say nothing of studying them and adapting such of 
their hints and helps as may seem advisable to our 
work, 

‘*But,’’ you say, ‘‘I have a method of my own, I 
cannot use some other teacher’s method successfully. ’’ 

Certainly you have your own method but I doubt if 
it is ¢deal, or if it could not be improved by a careful 
consideration of the various methods and devices of 
our fellow-teachers. As to ‘‘the other teacher’s 
method,’’ it can no more be used successfully in your 





schoolroom or mine until] it has been adapted to its 
particular requirements than the albumen of the egg 
can be used for building up the tissues of the body 
until it has been properly digested in the stomach. 

‘‘There’s a great day coming by-and-by—’’ the first 
day of school—for some the first day of their first term. 

Are you ready for it? Have you a definite plan of 
your work for that day—yea, for the first month? If 
not, go about it at once, for the first is the all-important 
day of the term, when the teacher should be prepared 
for any emergency. 

If you are an experienced teacher, you will probably 
meet this day calmly and resolutely and do your work 
creditably. To you I have nothing to say, for expe- 
rience is the best of teachers. 

Perhaps you are a graduate of a Normal School, 
Training Class, or City Training School. If so, you 
have had some experience in the practice school, and 
a lot of methods, and will now find plenty uf oppor- 
tunity to test their worth under conditions far from 
ideal. 

It is those who have had little or no experience and 
no professional training that I earnestly hope to benefit 
in some way. 

Nine years ago I found myself a graduate of an 
Academy at the age of fifteen and one-half years, and 
very desirous of teaching as soon as the law would 
allow me to do so, the age limit then being sixteen 
years. By studying methods from several text-books 
and ‘many educational papers which a friend kindly 
loaned me, I was able to pass the ‘‘uniform examina- 
tions for a teacher of the third grade’’ with credit and 
received my license as such. Circumstances or age 
would not permit me to enter a training class at that 
time. The commissioner having secured me a school, 
the problem which confronted me was, ‘‘ How am I to 
‘discipline’ and ‘educate’ these sturdy farmer's boys 
and girls of all ages, sizes and classes?’’ Very fortu- 
nately for me, the lady with whom I boarded had 
previously had five years’ experience in the school- 
room, and was able to give me much excellent advice. 
She had also been a substriber to some of the best 
educational papers. Imagine my delight on the first 
night of my arrival when she opened the door of a 
small room next mine and brought to my notice 
several large piles of these papers, saying, ‘‘Help 
yourself.’’ I read every one and took notes in abun- 
dance. Perhaps my application of the thoughts imbibed 
was not exactly logical but the study made me enthu- 
siastic and I seriously question if I have ever done a 
more profitable lot of reading. However, I doubt if 
preserving them unspotted and entire for the use of a 
future generation of teachers perhaps, is the best use to 
which our educational papers can be put. 





In each of these ‘‘monthly envelopes’’ I have 
large primary story pictures; several illustrated 
blackboard calendars; stories especially appropriate for 
the month, cut out and mounted on cardboard; picture 
story cards also mounted; the large two-page animal or 
plant charts as the case may be with the lessons to 
be given in connection with them; an envelope of 
smaller size labeled ‘‘Drawing’’ which contains easy 
drawings cut from the various papers and mounted, 
to be given to the children to copy or write sentences 
or stories about for busy work; then still smaller 
envelopes containing the slips of the ‘‘cut up reading 
stories’’ for the month. These small envelopes each 
have the title of the story, the name of the author, 
and the number of slips it contains pasted on the 
outside. Include in your monthly budget any ‘‘selec- 
tions’’ or suggestions which you will be likely to use 
during the month. 

Go through each month in the same way and you 
will be surprised at the material you will collect and 
the benefit you will receive. 

Then I have another much larger envelope which 
I call miscellaneous but which I have labeled simply 
‘*Methods, Aids and Devices.’’ This contains several 
smaller envelopes. One of ‘‘Reproduction Stories,’’ 
assorted and marked for the various grades; another of 
short ‘‘Memory Gems;’’ another of ‘‘Cut-up Reading 
Cards;’’ another containing ‘‘Cut-up Arithmetic,’’— 
the addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, and 
miscellaneous ones being put in separate small 
envelopes and marked; another contains stencils; and 
still another, pictures of fruits, flowers, vegetables, 
animals and other things cut from old catalogues and 
magazines. These can be used in various ways; for 
language work, number work, nature study, and the 
younger ones may trace them on ‘silk paper, then 
color them, or if you fasten them securely with pins 
to the proper kind of paper, take them to the sewing 
machine and stitch their outline with a fine needle- 
but no thread—you can make tracing work which the 
“tiny tots’’ will greatly enjoy. By comparing the 
result of your stitching with the dotted outlines in 
‘*The First Book for Pen or Pencil’’ you will note a 
similarity. Let children draw on the smooth side and 
color if they wish. 

The advantages of this method of using your papers 
are obvious and manifold. There’s ‘‘a place for 
everything and everything is in its place.’’ If on the 
first of each month you place on your desk a list of 
the material for use that month it can be used at just 
the right time. It is in accordance with the idea that 
‘*Variety is the spice of life.’’ The children have 
something distinctly new and appropriate each month 
and the work does ‘not become munotonous. You can 
improve it as the months and years roll on by adding 
to or subtracting from it as circumstances require. 
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Do not confine or limit your field of research exclu- 
sively to the so-called ‘‘educational’’ or ‘‘teacher’s 
magazines.’’ Bear in mind that every first-class mag- 
azine or. newspaper is ‘‘educational’’ in a way, and 
by careful perusal you may see much that you can 
utilize in your work. 

Of course, all this work takes time but it necessitates 
only a small outlay of money for mucilage and a few 
minor things and you will find yourself well paid. 
‘Those who would attain to any marked degree of 
excellence in a chosen pursuit must work, and work 
bard for it, prince or peasant.’’ 





How I Taught Drawing. 
By C. A. B. 


Drawing was introduced into the X School for the 
first time last year. Like many another teacher I had 
had no training along this line—nor had I talent. I 
had charge of first grade. The chief work in this 
grade is simply to get the children to /vy to draw. 

Do not expect great results. How to draw, not 
what to draw, should be the aim. 

A drawing lesson was given daily lasting from five 
to ten minutes. : 

A few simple principles were taught and occasionally 
we ‘‘made pictures.’’ In this the children delighted 
and it was no unusual thing to get an excellent result 
from every member of the class of forty. 

This is the way I went about it: I selected a num- 
ber of illustrations and black-board drawings from the 
back issues of the ‘‘ Normal Instructor and Teachers’ 
World.’’ Some of the illustrations, especially, were 
difficult but they were inéeresting. 


I would give these one at a time to the boy and 


girl most talented in drawing, with instructions to 
copy and occasionally a suggestion. Comparing the 
reproductions with the original, I found, as I 
expected, many details omitted, although the main 
idea seemed fully understood. 

The immature mind of the child must needs grasp 
infinitely less than that of the instructor, and the 
teacher’s problem is this: jus/ how much can the child 
do? 

By this plan the problem is solved for the teacher is 
enabled to see from the child’s stand point; illustrated 
for her is the process-of a child’s mind as it grasps 
and rejects according to its ability. She is then pre 
pared to place the somewhat modified ‘‘ picture’ on the 
board; and she places it there not asa copy but as a 
guide, 

NOTE-—Teachers who find themselves in the position 
in which this teacher was placed will read with interest 
the School Arts and Crafts Department of the 
INsTRUCTOR and will find in Mrs. Cox a sympathetic, 
helpful adviser. Write her all your difficulties and 
she will gladly help you. She has had large experi- 
ence in helping just such cases as yours and she knows 
just how to do it. & 


The Club Question Box. 


Query.—How shall I cure tardiness? Have talked, 
marked, and reproved in vain. The children have 
grown so used to being at least a little tardy, if not 





very late, with the pace ag eding me, till the 
habit seems ingrained. —E. 
Answer.—We once had om “gach a school. And this 


picnic plan proved a cure. 

Get the consent of parents and school board to your 
picnic program. Then promise the children that for 
every twenty-five school days in which not a single 
scholar has been either tardy or absent, the whole 
school may go on a nutting party, a sleigh-ride 
(straw-ride), or May-party, according to the time 
of year. 

The first term we tried the picnic plan we only men- 
tioned tardiness. But finding that, when a scholar 
saw he was going to be late, rather than be scolded by 
his mates for spoiling their star chances by his tardi- 
uess, he would absent himself for the day, we changed 
it, the next term, to ‘‘tardy or absent.’’ 

Make five good-sized stars of pasteboard. Cover with 
red paper. Each day in which no one has been tardy 
or absent fasten a red star above the blackboard at 
the left of your desk. Use thumb-tacks for the fasten- 
ing, as they are so quickly and easily removed. When 
you have a line of five red stars, remove them, to start 
on a fresh red star record, and fasten a larger silver 
paper-covered star above the blackboard directly 
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on it, For every five red stars, a silver star is earned. 
When you have five silver stars, give your picnic, 
taking a school-day instead of a Saturday. We have 
never had any objections raised, when the’ parents and 
board saw what an improvement the star-picnics made. 

Once our picnic was put off five times, as-the Spring 
rains made the ground too damp for a day in the 
woods. So, rather than disappoint the little workers 
again, the older scholars helped me, after school hours, 
in getting a big, empty barn. We put up an old cook- 
stove, for that week was damp and chilly, and decorated 
the room with green boughs, naited everywhere, or 
set in boxes to represent trees growing. We had a 
pretty, green grove in two afternoons’ work. We 
brought our picnic luncheon on our rainy picnic day, 
laid old tablecloths on the floor beneath our green- 
bough trees, and had a jolly picnic, even if the rain 
did ‘‘ patter on the roof.’’ We had several swings put 
up, and swung, and sung, and played games. It 
grew dark early, and then we lighted lanterns, the 
parents of some of the children came in for a while, 
and enjoyed the novelty of an indoor picnic, and then 
took the youngest scholars home in wagons, That 
pleasant picnic visit from the parents won us more 
friends and helped us more in our work there than 
almost anything else. It was so odd, yet cozy, that 
we visited and talked for over two hours, and got so 
well acquainted. 

We have tried dozens of other plans, but like this 
best of all, The children will go to work on the tardy 
mate, and will accomplish more than you can. When 
it makes a boy unpopular with his mates to make 
them lose a star, he will soon mend his ways. 

Once, instead of a picnic, we promised the children 
a large swing, and had a carpenter make a double seat, 
with one back, capable of holding from six to eight 
children. Cable rope is cheap, and often the older 
boys can make the seat of the swing for you. The 
swing was very popular at recess and noon hours. 

We taught three years in this school, and after the 
first term a tardiness or an absence was a rare thing. 
Only sickness, or something unusual, kept a scholar 
from being promptly in his place. Several times, 
when the day was stormy, or extremely muddy, the 
fathers ‘‘hitched up’’ and carried the children to 
school, to ‘‘save the star,’’ 

* * * 

Q.—My scholars have been disturbing the school- 
room quiet by coughing. The weather is damp and 
chilly, and many of the children have really hard 
colds. I don’t feel like scolding the half-sick little 
youngsters, but they do make such a racket. Is there 
any thing to help this trouble? It seems to occur so 
often.—Anna M. R. 

Ans.—Yes, it does come, much oftener than we’d 
choose. Suppose you ask the mothers, privately, to 
consent to a general dosing of the youngsters. 

The next morning tell the children, pleasantly, that 
this barking chorus is disturbing the work so much 
that something must be done. Tell them to ask their 
mothers to keep them in the house that evening, and 
doctor their colds, for you are going to briug some 
bitter medicine next morning, to give to the coughers, 
to try to cure those colds. 

When you go home from school boil down boneset 
leaves and blossoms and add a little sugar. Take a 
little pail of this to school. When the coughers begin 
their work, start on your dosing. Do it pleasantly, 
of course. As boneset tea is not delicious, the children 
will try to keep from coughing. You can soon tell 
when a child can positively not help coughing, and 
don’t be hard on sucha one. We have found that 
after a taste of this tea the coughing decreases rapidly ; 
that children prefer to be dosed at home, with some 
thing sweeter; and that they will try to get rid of 
their colds by extra care. The tea can’t hurt them, 
and parents won't object to such a simple remedy. 

Q.—What can be done to brighten our dull days? 
When it is dark and stormy we can hardly see to study, 
our room is so over-shadowed by thick trees near us. 

—jJ. F. L. 

Ans,—-1. Wear your red dress to school. 2. If there 
is a gleam of sunshine, hang some prisms in the win- 
dow. (Some one who used to have a prism-fringed 
lamp will give you plenty of the pendants.) That, 
with its lovely little color spots, multiplies the sunlight; 
3. School-work—New busy work requiring little eye- 
sight; plenty of bright singing; marching exercises; 








behind your desk, where watching eyes will often fall 
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calisthenics; sunshiny stories for reproduction another 
day; games requiring motion rather than eyesight: 
Smelling game—When eyes are closed, and one tells 
the little envelopes of cinnamon, pepper, tea, ete,, by 
the sense of smell: Action Games—Use the time to 
rehearse your Broom Drill, etc., for the Closing Day 
exercises. Save the children’s eyes, and make sun- 
shine indoors, anyway. 
Q.—Suggest some simple, inexpensive little thin 

to give my scholars for birthday souvenirs. If it is 
something I can make, myself, I shall be glad, for I’ve 
spent all I can afford in fixing up the schoolroom, 


(The Board were not willing to spend a cent on it this 
year. Hope for an improvement in that~ respect 


another year.)—L. E. M. 

Ans.--I, Save the colored blotting sheets inside your 
writing-pads. From a prettily-shaped slipper or shoe 
cut a sole pattern. Cut blotters for the children to 
use at school. Tie a little ribbon bow at the heel, 
fastening two soles together. Print, in fancy letters, 
the old rhyme, 


‘*Down valleys deep, up mountains high, 
We’ve wandered together my sole and I.’’ 

2 a. Envelope-corner bookmarks. Save the clean 
corners of your envelopes. (Those from your friends 
will do as weil as unused ones.) Paint or draw a 
design or flower, or paste a tiny picture, or tie a bit 
of ribbon or worsted of scarlet or blue or some pretty 
color, in the larger space. Decorate these as much as 
you wish. B. Or, make them of tinted cardboard, 5x 
2% inches. Find the middle of the upper edge, 
This point will be the vertex of the triangle made by 
bending the card front till the halves of the upper 
edge meet and rest on the lower edge. Close to the 
edge, in each part folded over, cut two eyelets, an 
inch apart. Run narrow ribbon through these, cross, 
and tie in a bow. 3. If you buy anything, Perry or 
Cosmos, or Brown pictures, a cent, or one-half cent 
apiece,—and less by the quantity—are the most inex. 
pensive gifts possible. 

Q.—My schoolhouse is a dreary place, and not at all 
clean. I can not get water to clean it. No way of 


heating the water. Can you tell me how to brighten 
or decorate the room to make it pleasanter? 


Ans,-—Water is a sine gua non. For the place must 
be clean and fresh before anything else is done. Isn't 
there a stove or fireplace in it? If the water supply 


(Continued on page 40) 





AS EASY 


Needs Only a Little Thinking. 





The food of childhood often decides whether one is 
to grow up well nourished and healthy or weak and 
sickly from improper food. 

It's just as easy to be one as the other provided 
we get a proper start. 

A wise physician like the Denver Doctor who knew 
about food,, can accomplish wonders provided the 
patient is willing to help aud will eat only proper 
food. 

Speaking of this case the mother said her little four 
year old boy was suffering from a peculiar derange- 
ment of the stomach, liver and kidneys and his feet 
became so swollen he couldn’t take a step. ‘‘We 
called a Doctor who said at once we mnst be very care- 
fnl as to his diet as improper food was the only cause 
of his sickness. Sugar especially, he forbid. 

‘*So the Dr, made up a diet and the principal food 
he prescribed was Grape-Nuts and the boy, who was 
very fond of sweet things took the Grape-Nuts readily 
without adding any sugar. (Dr. explained that the 
sweet in Grape-Nuts is not at all like cane or beet 
sugar but is the natural sweet Of the grains. ) 

‘‘We saw big improvement inside a few days and 
now Grape-Nuts are almost his only food and he is 
once more a healthy, happy, rosy-cheeked youngster 
with every prospect to grow up into a strong healthy 
man.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

The sweet in Grape-Nuts is the Nature-sweet known 
as Post Sugar, not digested iu the liver like ordinary 
sugar, but pre digested. Feed the youngsters a hand- 
ful of Grape-Nuts when Nature demands sweet and 
prompts them to call for sugar. 

There’s a reason. 

Get the little book ‘‘The Road to Wellville’’ in 
tach pkg, 
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Middle-aged women 
with clear, youth- gis 
itu nettaiestints are & | Louisiana Purchase Exercise. 
often seen among By Annie Stevens Perkins. 

those accustomed to Suggestion: The information contained in the exercise is in- 
use this tended for use in many ways. We are continually wishing to 
° e440, refer to some fact regarding our country and an Envelope of 
Dainty Toilet Necessity States is a necessity. Besides the facts given here, others that 

It restores a faded complexion, preserves a have need of emphasis in any past geography lesson may be Jou Quake To, Put 
beautiful one and produces a smooth, health- given or any that have proved to be especially delightful. It on your grocery list to-day. A 1% Ib.package 
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properties. Substitutes may beharmful. The here, but no information regarding any of these states is out of Sande of 54 portent Wits and Wrunen; 46 per 
enuine Lablache has signature of Ben Levy place. From friends who have visited in the places represented, pe i Doesn't Sell It 


in red on label of box. Accept no other; sub- sa wi : : : r send us his name and we'll send you 
p ? obtain views and objects of interest, such as minerals, specimens rye | ple and booklet FREE. 


one ngy tue g Ps lyayn wighgrd "Dentglate at of wood, agricultural products, etc. Use magazine and Perry |- FIGPRUNE CEREAL CO., 
o mail. Send for free sample. Pictures of cities, mountains and other features. Make a col- See our exhipicin the Santa Clare Bullding 
it. Louis Exposition. 


BEN, LEVY & CO., lection of State seals. The souvenir coin of the Exposition, the 

Dept. 9, . 125 Kingston Street, BOSTON U. S. Government Gold Dollar, would be of interest. The coins 
are furnished in neat gold mountings, for use as charms, bangles, 
stick-pins and brooch-pins (the latter having two or three coins. ) 
Any geography or encyclopedia will furnish facts as to build- 
ings, park-systems and other statistics regarding the states that 


Talk "til may be desired. The pointer and a wall map should be freely 


used during the exercise by the teacher or a pupils elected for the 
Hoarse purpose. Cities, falls, boundaries, etc, should be kept clearly in 
mind, in order that both geographical and historical settings THE 

then use may be definitely grasped. The aim of the exercise is instruc- F oO U R zy T R A Cc K 


“EFVANS” ANTISEPTIC tion, agreeably given. NEWS 


We would suggest that the States be represented thus: 


THROAT PASTILLES. Louisiana, a girl; Missouri, girl; Arkansas, boy; Iowa, boy; An Illustrated Magazine 




































































They allay all inflammation and irrita- Minnesota, girl; Oregon, boy; Kansas, boy; Nebraska, girl; of Travel and Education 
tion, Unexcelled for hoarseness, catarrh, Colorado, buy; the Dakotas, girls; Montana, boy; Washington, MORE THAN 152 PAGES MONTHLY. 
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London. Liverpool. Montreal. Toronto. ‘ : . F A Feastof Music, . . . . . « Jane W. Guthrie 
At the opening of the exercise Louisiana is seen upon the Sailors’SnugHarbor,. . . . . jessie H. Dean 7 
. i - Since Betty Golfs—Poem, . . Josephine Wilhelm Hard a 
platform,—a seated female figure in flowing robes, right hand Niagara's | Historie Environs, ae Fon P. Dorr 
: . * t -Burner . Sa aee 1. Whitt re 
dropped carelessly at side, while left clasps a staff which rests | | The Land of Liberty and Legends, . "Guy Morrison Walker 
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THE FELIX > tem DUPLiisok co. DeSoto was attacked by fever, and, calling his officers around 
Daus Buildiug, 111 Johz St., New York City him, he named his successor, knowing he must die. In May, 





| 1542, at the age of forty-two, he died and was buried in the 
| great river he had discovered. Under Alvarado, his successor, 
| the party returned to their friends. They were the first to 
discover and record the fact that the Mississippi waters retain 
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,Louisiana— 
Can anyone tell of subsequent explorations of the great river? 
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Pieces to Speak-continued 








Second Pupil— 
Father Marquette, a missionary, accompanied by M. Joliet, a 
merchant of Quebec, descended the river from the north, entering 
it through the Wisconsin river and exploring it nearly to its 
mouth. Robert Chevalier de LaSalle afterwards descended to 
the mouth of the river and made attempts at colonizing the 
region through which it flowed. 

Louisiana— 

Now, I would like to have someone tell of 
courageous attempts at colonization. 

Third Pupil— 

Robert Chevalier de LaSalle offered his‘services to the govern- 
ment of Canada to explore the great river to its mouth, if 
means were provided. Ships well manned and equipped were 
given him and a parchment which secured to him a monopoly 
of the fur trade with the Indians. He set out on Lake Erie in 
September, 1679, with forty men. One was Father Hennepin, 
worthy to be successor of Father Marquette. Once in the Miss- 
issippi, they resolved to go north and find the supposed mouth 


LaSalle’s 





or outlet toward China, but they soon found they could not go | 


far in that direction. Father Hennepin and his party were 
taken prisoners by the Sioux Indians but were well treated. 
LaSalle tried to make a settlement among the Illinois Indians, 
in the story of Father Marquette. 
He met with opposition, but he built a furt for defence ona 
high bank overlooking the river and gave it the name of St. 
Louis, invoking the aid of that saint. This fort was the germ 
of the future city. 

Louisiana— 

Excuse me,—I shall 
when you have finished. 

Third pupil (continuing. )— 

LaSalle left most of his party at this fort and went back to 
Canada. He recruited more adventurers and the party passed 
down to the mouth of the river. According to custom, LaSalle 
touok possession of the river and all the country through which it 
flowed, in the name of France. Elated with his success, La- 
Salle returned to Quebec and thence to France, eagerly making 
preparations for extensive colonization. Relatives of his and 
others were induced to come to the new land. They set out 
for Florida and the Gulf of Mexico. A sad thing happened 
however. Poor LaSalle led the party past the mouth of the 
Mississippi and when he found his mistake the exasperated voy- 
agers refused to return and hunt for it. They landed in what 
is now Texas and by so doing, increased the domain of France. 
Poor LaSalle did not find his river again, although he made 
many desperate attempts todo so, intending, if he did, to return 
to Canada. He was cruelly murdered by one of the explor- 
ing party, May 19, 1687. There is something very pitiful in the 
thought of his losing his great ‘‘find’’ and never being able to 
get back to the St. Louis fort or set himself right with the peo- 
ple who came across the sea through his persuasion. 


ask someone to tell us about this saint, 


Louisiana— 

Now a little about Saint Louis, please. 

Fourth Pupil— 

Louis IX was born in 1215; he died in 1270. When he was 
twelve years old, he succeeded his father as King of France. 
His mother, the celebrated Blanche of Castile, ruled for him 
with great success until his majority and was all the rest of her 
life his political adviser and helper. He became a great king 
and one of the nobiest monarchs in the whole history of France. 
He was generous, virtuous and heroic. His zeal in behalf of 
Christianity led to crusades against the Mohammedans in Egypt. 
He died at ‘Tunis, whither he had gone on a crusade, in an 
epidemic which broke out in hiscamp. He was canonized by 
Pope Boniface VIII in 1297. August 25th is St. Louis day in 
the Catholic Churches. 

Louisiana— 

Now, will someone please tell us briefly how my vast 
became a part of the present United States? 

Fifth Pupil— 

After DeSoto’s death, 1542, 


acres 


Spain seemed almost to forget 
that she had possessions in this country. The French came 
down through the Great Valley and, as we have seen, LaSalle 
took possession for France, in 1682, But Spain afterwards be- 
came aroused and claimed the land which the early 
of her sons had brought to her, and France give up the territory 
to Spain in 1762. Forty years later, Napol« : Bonaparte wanted 
it, and by the treaty of San Ildefonso, O 1, 1800, it passed 
from Spain to France, Bonaparte wouid have liked to have kept 
and colonized Louisiana but feared he could not hold it against 
Spain should war arise, so he was glad to sell the territory to 
President Jefferson. $15,000,000 was paid by the United States 
for the 1,200,000 square miles of the Louisiana territory. 
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A person generally knows 
when he is becoming too 
Meshy. As a rule, how- 
ever he shuts hiseyesto the 
fact, and believes it to be 
only temporary, until he 
suddenly realizes that he 
has gained many pounds 
and no remedy wae to 
be forthcoming you 
who have drifted into this 
situation, we can offer 
truths that are beyond the 
shadow of questioning. We 
can bring down your 
weight not by elaborate 
and expensive reduction 
remedies, butby simple 
treatment that brings 
health and strength in fs 
train, Our files are filled 
with hundreds, yes thou- 
sands of testimonials to 
this effect, and are the best 
guarantee of oursignal suc- 
cess. Here are two of 
many: Mrs. 8. Mann, of 
LaMotte, Ia., writes: “Six 
years ago I lost 70 Ibs. of fat In 3 months by the Hall Method, 
and I have not gaine an ounce in weight since.” Miss Grace 
Smith, of Linden, N. Y., writes: “Five years ago I took the Hall 
Treatment and i Reduced 38 Pounds in weight. The 
reduction is permanent, as I have not gained an ounce In weight 
since then.”” Now just to prove to you how effective, pleasant 
and safe this remedy is, to reduce weight, send us your name 
and address and 4 cents to pay for postage, etc., and we will mail 
you a box of it free ofcharge. Each box is mailed in a piain 
sealed wrapper, with no advertising on it to indicate what it 
contains, i costs you nothing to try it. 
HALL CHEMICAL CO., Dept. 207, St. Louis, Me 
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Pieces to Speak-continued 








Louisiana—”* 

I wish to call my children, that vou may see what a wonderful 
possession the United States gained. 

(Enter the States, each wearing a name placard. Each should 
carry some article indicative of the product of the state, the 
state flower if there is one, etc. etc. The ages of the children 
and the time to be expended in ee must decide the 
matter. } 

<n 

Seventeen States and territories have been made from this 
vast area, including my namesake State (bows to Louisiana. ) 
We will hear a word from each. 

State of Louisiana— 

I was admitted to the Union as a State, April 8, 1812. Iam 
called the Creole State and my state emblem is the magnolia. 
New Orleans is my most important city. 
cent City and it has always been the key to the Mississippi 
River. Napoleon Bonaparte knew that when he parted with 


| New Orleans he must, of necessity, part with the whule country 


drained by the Mississippi river and its branches. DeSotc 
found the Mississippi in 1541. Capt. Barr about 1699, sent out 
by the Englishman Coxe, sailed a short distance up the river 


This expedition recorded a statement that ‘‘the river emptied | 


by seven channels like the River Nile.’’ The descriptions of 
lovely, untrodden lands given by the very early writers are 
delightful. In 1699, colonies of French people settled near the 


Mississippi River, which held a great fascination for those early | 
The settlement of New Orleans was not | 


European visitors. 
begun until 1718. 
form of a parallelogram. 
the name of Bienville. 

Missouri— i 

I was admitted into the Union as a State August 10, 1821. 
There was much discussion about me, as you who have studied 
about the Missouri Compromise know. I am the Muddy Water 
State, according to the Indian meaning of my name. I have no 
state flower but I think Ishould have one. I am wearing a 
garland of.clover as that is an important crop for me and I love 
the clover blossom. I have reason to feel very important this 
year. Do you not think so? At St. Louis, the Mound City, 
is being held the great World’s Fair. As one approaches St. 
Louis, it is an inspiring sight to see my two great rivers flow- 
ing side by side. The city was once a trading post of the 
pioneers, and a boy who was, born in the old French trading 


Under Bienville, a town was laid out in the 
A street of ‘‘the old city’’ still bears 


town has for fifty years watched its wonderful growth. He is | 
now mayor of the city. His name is Rolla Wells. DeSoto 
entered the borders of the state of Missouri in 1541, Marquette 


and Joliet in 1673 and LaSalle in 1682. ‘I'he latter erected a 
fort near the junction of the two great rivers. In 1764, St. Louis 
was regularly laid out as a town. Dec. 9, 1822, it was made a 
city. After the U. S. government bought Louisiana, President 
Jefferson sent out exploring expeditions to study the new land. 
May 14, 1804, Lewis and Clarke set out from St. Louis on their 
famous expedition. 

Arkansas— 

I was admitted as a State June 15, 1836—the twenty-fifth 
state. My early history is similar to that of my neighbors, 
Louisiana and Missouri. ‘The first settlement within my borders 
was made in 1785 at Arkansaw Post. I am called the Bear State 
and my state emblem is the beautiful apple blossom. Three c’s— 
cotton, corn and coal—designate three of my most important 
productions. 

Iowa— 

I was admitted to the Union Dec. 28, 1846. Iam called the 
Hawkeye State, from the name of a famous Indian chief of the 
region. The Wild Rose is my state emblem. Father Marquette 
descended the Wisconsin river in 1673 and entered the waters 
of the Mississippi opposite what is now my eastern border. 
Father Hennepin visited this region in 1680. The first settle- 
ment within the state borders was made by Julian DuBuque in 


It is called the Cres- | 


| 
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1788. From the fort named for him grew the city of Dubuque. 
From Iowa 75,000 men went ta the aid of the Union cause during | 
the Civil War. In 1900 the state was ranked first in the pro- | 
duction of corn. 
Minnesota— 
May 11, 1858, I was admitted as a State. The Moccasin Flower | 
is my state emblem. The Falls of St. Anthony mark the head- 
waters of navigation in the Mississippi. Father Hennepin first | 
reached these and named them, October, 1680. Nicholas Perrot | 
built a fort near the junction of the rivers in 1689. After the 
purchase of the Louisiana territory, which included my state, 
Lieutenant Zebulon Muntgomery Pike was sent by the govern- 
ment with an expedition to explore the Mississippi to its source. 
In 1805, Lieut. Pike made explorations in what is now Minne- 
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Pieces to Speak-continued 








sota. In 1833, Henry R. Schoolcraft, with an expedition, 
reached the source of the west fork of the river—JItasca Lake. 
Mr. Schoolcraft facetiously wrote that he had discovered the true 
head—verztas caput. The name /fasca is hidden within these 
words. Beginning with the z the letters follow in sequence. 
(Have it written upon the board—verITASCAput.) The growth 
of the city of St. Paul has been wonderful. We have an ex- 
tract from the diary of the first school teacher in St. Paul, Miss 
Harriet E. Bishop, in which she quotes the words of a friend, 
spoken during the winter of 1848, ‘‘My! how this town is grow- 
ing. I counted the smoke of eighteen chimneys this morning.’’ 
The population of the city in 1900 was 163,065. Minneso.a was 
the first state to respond to the call for volunteers in the 
Spanish war, supplying four regiments. 

Oregon— 

Feb. 14, 1859, is the date of my admission to the Union as a 
state. ‘I'he Oregon grape is my state emblem. In 1775, some 
Spanish explorers discovered the mouth of what is now called 
the Columbia river, but it was Captain Robert Gray of Boston, 
who first entered the river on May 7, 1792. He gave the name 
of his ship to the river. Captain Gray described the beautiful 
river of the northwest and when Jefferson’s gigantic expansion 
scheme was being carried out, Lewis and Clarke descended to 
the mouth of the river from the interior, reaching the Pacific, 
Nov. 5, 1805, two years after the Louisiana Territory was ceded 
to the government. Columbia River Salmon are known in many 
places. 

Kansas— 

I was admitted to the union and the privileges of Statehood 
Jan. 29, 1861. I have no nickname and no state emblem. In 
1541 an army of Spaniards came to my present borders. In 1724 
French explorers crossed my beautiful, undulating grass lands. 
Lieut. Pike visited and described this part of the Louisiana 
territory. My state is a fine grazing country, well watered 
from numerous creeks. One hundred fifty miles of navigable 
water front are presented. ‘I'he whole of the eastern pa:t, 17,000 
square miles in area, is a coal-bearing region. Probably no 
other Western state has so many bright, sunny days as may be 
enjoyed in my delightful climate. Kansas furnished 23,000 
soldiers in aid of the Union cause during the Civil War—the 
largest proportion of its population furnished by any of the 
states. 

Nebraska. — 

March 1, 1867 isthe date of my admission as a State. -My 
state emblem is the Golden Rod. The overland emigration to 
California in 1849 brought about a settlement of this region, 
and in 1854 a territory was organized under the Kansas- Nebraska 
bill. From this territory several states were made. The Union 
Pacific railroad was completed across the present state in 1867, 
and it was admitted to the Union during that year. Like that 
of Kansas, the climate is even and agreeable and agriculture 
flourishes. 

Colorado, — 

I am called the Centennial State because I was admitted to 
the Union in 1876,—July 4, 1876. The Purple Columbine is my 
state emblem. It was during the explorations of Lieut. Zebu- 
lon M. Pike, already referred to, that my acres became known 
to the people of the United States. Lieut. Pike discoverec 
Pike’s Peak, Nov. 15, 1806, Gold was discovered within m: 
borders in 1852, and in 1858, six years later, Denver wgs founded, 
after which event a great influx of gold seekers poured into the 
state. Silver was discovered the following year. Mining anc 
smelting are the chief industries, and my delightful mountain 
areas furnish many beautiful health resorts. The average alti- 
tude of the state is 7,000 feet and there are over 100 mountain 
peaks more than 13,000 feet high. The scenery of Colorado is 
very grand and its climate healthful. It is the first state in the 
Union in mineral wealth. 

Louisiana. — 

Will the 1899 states please form a group. 

North Dakota, South Dakota, 





Montana and Washington.) 

North Dakota— 

Nov. 2, 1889 is the date of my admission tothe Union. At 
Pembina the first permanent white settlement was made in 
1780. Fur-trading posts were established from time to time. 
Lewis and Clarke spent the winter of 1804-1805 in the present 
town of Mandan. In 1851, the territory was opened up for 
general settlement by the white people by a treaty made with 
the Dakota Indians. 

South Dakota. — 

Like my twin sister, I was admitted tc the Union Noy. 2 
1889. My history is very similar to hers. The Black Hills 
contain sume of the most valuable mineral deposits in the U. S 
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Montana. — 
Nov. 8, 1889, I was admitted to the Union. 


The Bitter Root is my state emblem. My’ 


mountains are very rich in minerals but their 
resources are only partially developed. In 1899 
Montana ranked first in the U. S. in the output 
of copper. ‘The resources of the wonderful 
Louisiana Purchase are by no means all devel- 
oped yet, nor is the whole surface of its vast 
area thoroughly well known. 

Washington. — 

Nov. 11, 1889 is the date of my admission 
to the Union. I! am sometimes called The 
President’s State, also the Pennsylvania of 
the Pacific, because of my mineral wealth. My 
state emblem is the Rhododendron. The dis- 
covery of the Columbia river and the voyage 
of Captain Gray already referred to by my 
neighbor Oregon, were the beginnings of a 
real history, in my case as in his. I was for- 
merly a part of the great Oregon territory. 
Immediately after the purchase of Louisiana, 
Lewis and Clarke were sent across the Stony 
Mts. and in 1811, John Jacob Astor established 
a colony at the mouth of the Columbia River 
which Lewis and Clarke had described. The 
settlement was called Astoria and was the first 
settlement of American people on the Pacific 
Coast. Captain Gray discoved Gray's Harbor, 
May 11th, 1792, four days after the discovery 
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of the river. He catsup ulfinch Harbor, 
with his usual modesty, ers called it 
after his name, and it is aaa ee: today. 
(Use pointer. ) 

Louisiana. — . 

Will the two 1890 States form a group, eye? 

Idaho. — 

I was admitted to the Union July 3, 1890. 
I am called by some the Gem of the Mountains. 
My state emblem is the lovely Syringa blossom. 
As you know I am a silver state. There are 
also rich mines of gold, lead and copper and 
valuable forests in Idaho. Agricultural prod- 
ucts are many and varied, including cereals, 
garden vegetables and fruits. In 1842, a mis- 
sion station was established within my bor- 
ders. In 1852, ten years later, people began 
tocome here to live, attracted by the discovery 
of gold, and the population has been increasing 
since that time. 

Wyoming— 

July 10, 1890, is the date of my admission to 
the Union. The first recorded expedition sent 
from the East to explore this part of the coun 
try’s new wealth came in 1811, under the Pa 
cific Fur Company. ‘The first caravan to enter 
my borders came under the leadership of Capt. 
Bonneville in 1832. It consisted of twenty 
wagons. Those who came were chiefly trap- 
pers. ‘They built a fort, called Fort Taramie, 
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on the Platte River. This became a fur 
trading post and was for a Jong time an 
important base of operations against the 
Indians. Settlements were not rapidly 
made on account of the hostility of the 
Indians. Upon the removal of the latter, 
the white population rapidly increased. 

Oklahoma— 

I am not a State, but hope soon to be 
one. I was orgahized as a ‘Territory, 
May 2, 1890. Oklahoma was a part of 
the tract set apart for Indian tribes to 
occupy, by Act of Congress, June 30, 
1834, President Harrison issued a pro- 
| clamation opening 1,900,000 acres of this 
land for settlement by the people of the 
| United States on April 22, 1889. There 
| was a great rush to my borders and the 
| city of Guthrie came into existence in a 








| day. 50,000 or more settlers and specu- | 
| lators were waiting near in camps | 
| sonny to enter and locate. Various | 


portions of the Territory have been 
| opened by proclamation from time to 
time since, and always with a similar 
story to tell. Thereare many civilized 
Indians in Oklahoma, some of whom 
have beautiful homes with every modern 
improvement. The Indians do not need 
|so much land as they did formerly. 
The Cherokee strip was ceded by the 
tribe of that name to the: U. S., May 
19, 1893, the government paying $8, 300, 
000 for it, part paid down, the rest in 
annual installments with interest on 
| deferred payments. Can you see any 
contrasts between these days and the 
| days of DeSoto? And $8,300,000 is 
more than half as much as was paid for 
the whole of the Louisiana Territory. 
There are more than 400 schools in | 
| Oklahoma. 

Indian Territory— 

I was set apart to be used as a home 
| for Indian tribes, in 1834, but not organ- 
|ized as a Territory. In 1900, there 
| were seven reservations in the Territory, 
besides the land owned by the civilized 
tribes, the Cherokees, the Chickasaws, 
the Choctaws, the Creeks and the Semi- 
noles. As the Indians need fewer acres, 
they sell their lands to the guvernment. 
The Creeks and the Seminoles have 
given up considerable land which has 
been opened for settlement by citizens 
of the U. S. There are still many tri- 
bes represented in the reservations. 


The land is well vatered and wooded 
and the :limate healthful. Coal is the 
or‘ncipal mineral mined. There are 


valuable deposits of gold and silver but 
the Indians guard the secret of their lo- 
cation jealously. The Chickasaw nati- 
on leads in manufacturing ability. 
Louisiana— 
Thank you, my children. 
(Louisiana steps to the front. 
join hands, all bow and retire. ) 


States 


Temperance Thoughts. 


By Susie M. Best. 
Here's a sentence to remember, 
Be it April or December 
Be it any kind of weather— 
Rum and Ruin march together. 





Here's a line for you to ponder, 
Be you here or be you yonder, 

Be you wed or be you single — 
Wine and Wisdom never mingle. 


Here’s a warning—don't forget it, 
If you do you may regret it, 

Learn it tho’ its truth surprises— 
Liquor always brutalizes— 








Here’s a thought for you tocherish, 
Let it never, never perish, 

Hear it every son and daughter— 
There's no drink as good as Water. 


My Two Friends. 


By Nixon Waterman. 


I have two neighbors who have dwelt 

For many years right side by side. 
There’s very little one has seen 

But that the other, too, has spied. 
They are congenial in their tastes, 

In everything they quite agree, 
And what one loves to look upon 

The other, too, is pleased to see 
Together they have traveled far 

And viewed the sights in many lands; 
Whatever one can comprehend, 

The other Jikewise understands. 
Like brothers they have shared their 

griefs 

Like brothers joined in their delight, 
Together roamed the fields by day 

And gazed upon the stars at night. 





But strange as it may seem, these friends 


Who have been closely 
years, 
And in their sympathetic way 


linked for 


Have ever shared their smiles and | 


tears, 
Have never seen each other; yet 
The fact need cause no great surprise, 
Because these two observing friends 
Of whom I speak are my two eyes. 
—Boston Budget. 


My Serenade. 


I have a cavalier, 
At dusk he draweth near, 

To wait outside my wicket, 
I hear him draw his bow, , 
He playeth soft and low, 

Hid in the maple thicket. 


The listening leaves are stirred, 
The dreaming flowers have heard 
His strain from out the meadow, 
The broad moon, white and still, 
Climbeth the dusky hill, 
The mists dance in the shadow. 


My faithful cavalier, 
At dusk he draweth near, 
To wait outside my wicket. 
I hear him draw his bow, 
He playeth soft and low, 
My dusky. little cricket’ 
—Selected 


Temperance Song. 
By Susie M. Best. 


Spurn, oh spurn the ruby goblet 
Tho’ in seeming it is fair. 

Underneath its smile and sparkle 
Lurks the demon of despair, 


Spurn, oh spurn the ruby goblet, 
All its pledges are a lie, 

They who learn to love it, seldom 
Break their thongs until they die, 


Spurn, oh spurn the ruby goblet 
It is crime’s contederate, 

For it blunts the voice of conscience, 
And arouses feud and hate, 


Spurn, oh spurn the ruby goblet, 
’Tis the menace of our land— 

Let us weld ourselves against it 
In a firm united band. 
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Learn the Truth 


Do you know 


that the main cause of unhappi- 
¥ ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court 
records to be ignorance of the 
laws of self and sex? 
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Killooleet. 
(The White Throated Sparrow. ) 


There's a wonderful woodland singer 
In the North, called Killooleet’— 
That is to say Little Sweetvoice 
In the tongue of the Wilicete, 


The tribe of the upper Wolaastook, 
Who range that waterway 

From the blue fir hills of its sources 
To the fogs and tides of the bay. 


All day long in the sunshine, 

All night long through the rains, 
On the gray wet cedar barrens 

And the lonely blueberry plains, 


You may hear Killooleet singing, 
Hear his O sweet 
(Then a grace note, then the full ca- 
dence) 
Killooleet, Killooleet, Killooleet! 


Whenever you dip a paddle 
Or set a pole in the stream 


- Killooleet marks the ripple, 


Killooleet knows the gleam; 


. Killooleet gives you welcome, 


Killooleet makes you free 
With the great sweet wilderness freedom 
That holds over land and sea. 


You may slide your birch through the 
alders, 
Or camp where the rapids brawl, 
The first glad forest greeting 
Will still be Killooleet's call. 


Whenever you drive a tent-pin, 
Or kindle a fire at night, 

Killooleet comes to the ridge-pole, 
Killooleet answers the light. 


‘he dark may silence the warblers; 
The heavy and thunderous hush 

That comes before storm may stifle 
The pure, cool notes of the thrush; 


The waning season may sober 
Bobolink, bluebird and quail; 
But Killooleet’s stainless transport 

Will not diminish nor fail. 


Henceforth you shall love and fear not, 
Remembering Killooleet’s song 

Haunting the wild waste places, 
Deliberate, tranquil and strong; 


And so you shall come without cunning, 
But wise in the simpler lore, 

To the House of the Little Brothers, 
And God will open the door. 
Bliss Carmen in Youth's Companion. - 





My Grandmamma. 


Grandmamma wears a soft gray gown; 

It’s silky when I smooth it down 

I hope I'll wear a soft gray gown 
When I am old like her. 


Grandmamma's hair is snowy white; 

It always sparkles in the light. 

I hope my hair will be as bright 
When I am old like her. 


Grandmamma’s smile is very sweet; 

My papa says it ‘‘can’t be-beat.’’ 

I hope my smile will be as sweet 
When I am old like her. 


Grandmamma knows I love her well; 
I love her more than I can tell. 
I hope little girls will love me well 
When I am old like her. 
—£va March Tappan in Youth's 
Companion. 


Willie’s Question. 
Where do you go when you go to sleep? 
That’s what I want to know; 
There's loads of things I can’t find out, 
But nothing bothers me so. 
Nurse puts me to bed in my little room 
And takes away the light. 
I cuddle down in the blankets warm 
And shut my eyes up tight. 
Then off I go to the funniest place, 
Where everything seems queer; 
Though sometimes it is not funny at all, 
Just like the way it is here, 
There’s mountains made of candy there, 
Big fields covered with flowers, 
And lovely ponies, and birds and trees, 
A hundred times nicer than ours. 
Often, dear mamma, I see you there, 
And sometimes papa, too; 
And last night the baby came back from 
heaven, 
And played like he used to do. 
So all of this day I’ve been trying to 
think. 
O, how | wish I could know, 
Whereabouts that wonderful couniry is 
Where sleepy little boys go. 
—The Independent. 





The ‘‘Keep-a-Tryin’’’ Sign- 


boards. 


‘*My boy,’’ said Uncle Hiram, ‘‘ you'll 
soon be starting out 

To drive o’er life’s long roadway, and 
oft a bit of doubt 

Will puzzle you completely as to which 
you'd best pursue 

Of branching ways when roads fork.out, 
as they’re inclined to do. 

Each bears the equal marks of well worn 
travel, like as not, 

And so one’s undecided 
better choose to trot, 

But I have learned the route, my boy, 

and this much I'll confess— 

‘Keep-a-tryin’ * signboards mark 

the highway to Success. 


which he'd 


The 





‘“The road that runs through Waiting- | 


ville has prospects bright and fair 
When first you start: 
leads through swamps of Care, 
| And. after that you'll have to climb the 
weary hill of Debt; 


| Then, still beyond, there looms in view 


| 
| 
| 


the tollgate of Regret, 

And so, my boy, when starting on the 
road of Life, alone. 

lew route your Uncle Hiram chose I 
trust you'll make your own 


| And heed his plain directions if you'd 





quite avoid distress; 
‘Keep-a-tryin’ ’ signboards mark 
the highway to Success. ’’ 

— Success. 


‘What Is Ice?”’ 


‘*Lucy, what is ice?’’ the teacher said 
To the small girl standing at the head, 


The 





Who twisted each finger and wiggled | 


each toe, 
Then blushingly said: 
know.’’ 


‘*T guess I don't 


Then up went the hand of rosy-cheeked 
May. 

‘*Well,’’ said the teacher, 
you say?’’ 

As if telling a secret that was to nice 
to keep. 

May answered: 
asleep.’’ 


‘*‘what do 


‘*It's water that’s sound 


Selected. 
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A Revolt. 


The numbers Two, Naught, One, Three, 
Four, r 
And Seven, Nine, Six, Five, Eight, 
Last night upon the schoolroom floor 
Engaged in hot debate; 
And each regardless, tried to show 
The rest too high were, te too low, 
And claimed he cause had to be nettled 
That thus his station had been settled; 
‘*I'd like to see,’’ cried waspish 3, 
‘*How 6 is twice as big as me!’’ 
‘And I would just inquire,’’ snapped 2, 
‘*Why, I am not as big as you! © 
Look here—altho’ I’m on my knees, 
I’m quite as tall, sir, if you please!’’ 
Said 8: ‘‘And why should I not count 
As much as 9 does in amount? 
He has but one loop, I declare, 
And I have two—it isn’t fair!’’ 


‘*That’s so,’’ agreed 6, with a frown, 
‘*Who turned him up, and turned me 
down?’’ 


And now behold 8, 9 and 6 
Exchanging words as cross as sticks. 
And 0 refused to be thus named, 
But in a petty rage exclaimed: 
**Tho’ Iam Naught, you other chaps 
Have often noticed it, perhaps, 
That when they glimpse me at your side 
Ten times your worth is multiplied!’’ 
And higher still the hubbub swelled, 
As every member there rebelled 
Against those arrogant old mentors, 
The first arithmetic inventors. 
And each would far outrank the other, 
And none would listen to his brother, 
And Naught declined to yield to One 

And Six, or Nine, to Eight— 
But witness all the mischief done 

On little Jamie’s slate! 
—Edwin L. Sabin in New York Com- 

mercial Advertiser. 


Harvest Song. 


Laugh out, laugh out, ye orchard lands, 
With all your ripened store! 

Such bounteous measure nature yields 
How could heart ask for more? 


The golden rick, the bursting bin 
Of rich and ripened grain, 

Bespeak the wealth which all may win 
In industry’s domain. 


The cornfields, set in grand array 
Of solid rank and row, 

Are streams of wealth which set this way 
And soon shall overflow. 


Laugh out, laugh out, ye ripened fields, 
With e’er increasing mirth; 
The joy your bounteous measure yields 
onal bless the whole round earth! 
—Our Dumb Animals 


It’s Sunshine and Music. 


A laugh is just like sunshine, 
It freshens all the day, 

It tips the peak of life with light 
And drives the clouds away; 
The soul grows glad that hears it, 

And feels its courage strong— 
A laugh is just like sunshine 
For cheering folks along. 


How to Treat a Book. 
[In a certain English book the author 
published the following lines of advice 
to his readers. They are so good that 
we reprint them for you, boys and 
girls, to read:] 
All you small children who look 
Into this book 
(Big people, too, 
I write for yuu), 
Spoil not, soil not, blot not, grease not, 
Rub not, scrub not, spot not, crease not, 
Tear not, ‘ 
Wear not, 
Thumb not, 
Finger not, 
Twiddling, 
And fiddling, 
And, above all, 
O people, great and small, 
Don’t point 
With your forefinger juint; 
For know, that the eyes 
Of folks who are wise, 
Don’t grow under their nails, 
Though’ the notion prevails. 
Of butter, treacle, honey, jam, 
Of sandwiches of beef or ham, 
Of tea, coffee, wine, beer, 
Of porridge, soup, and milk, keep 
clear; 
Of all sorts of prog, and all manner 
of grog, 
Also of paint, pitch, tallow, cheese, 
Of wax of cobbler and of bees, 
Of candles and oil, 
And all things that spoil. 
While you look 
Into this book, 
Don’t abuse it, 
But neatly, 
Discreetly, 
And carefully, use it; 
And then 
. You may see it again. 


A Summer Tea Party. 
Little Miss Cricket she gave a tea party 
Out under the haystack last night; 
A toadstool was able to serve for the 

table, 
And glow-worms stood round tor the 
light. 


Old Mr. Spider, the spinner of linen, 
Sent a tea-cloth all covered with lace. 
And the tea-service old was of butter- 
cup gold, 
With a goblet of dew at each place. 


Gaudy-winged Butterfly came in her 
satins, 
Grasshopper Green with his fiddle and 
drum, 
And up from the clover, 
country over, 
In gay yellow gowns did the honey- 
bees come. 


the whole 
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Little Miss Cricket when supper was 
over, 
With bold Mr. Firefly led in the ball 
And they danced all the night with the 
glow-worms for light; 
The moths and the bees and the 





A laugh is just like music, 
It lingers in the heart, 
And where its melody is heard 

The ills of life depart; 
And happy thoughts come crowding | 
Its joyful notes to greet— 
A laugh is just like music 
For making living sweet! 
—St. Louis Republic. 


crickets and all. 
—Carolyn S. Bailey in Churchman, 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will 
be clever; 

| Do noble things, not dream them all 
day long; 

And so make life, death and that last 
forever 





One grand, sweet song. 
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—Charles Kingsley. 





REGISTERED 


A new and beautiful 


WASH FABRIC 


with a permanent lustre. 
EQUAL TO FINE SILK 


n appearance but superior in durability, economy and many other ways 
that a woman understands. Does not shrink and always retains its 
freshness and beauty. The ideal material for Ladies’ and Misses’ 
wear and the best Shirt Waist or Pajama Fabric ever produced, 


gt inches wide, All shades, 


If you compare it with Pongee Silk for style, price, width 
and wearing quality—you will choose SOIESETTE. 


IESETIE 





















Plain or in dainty figurings. 













For sale ponent ; but be sure 
to get the Genuine. 















Pocket Maps 
Road Guide 


These maps are beautifully printed in 
and show on a large scale the 
streams, lakes, highways, wa & lines 
and railroads in New York, New 
ersey and Pennsylvania, reached by the 
wanna Railroad and its corinections. 
Invaluable to Automobile Tourists, 


Fishermen and Travelers. 
A good map is a silent courier of out-door enjoyment. Each of the 
mane in the edition is 17x28 inches. They are neatly bound in 
one cover and may be had by sending 10 cents in stamps to 


7. W. LEE General Passenger A, Agen 


» Lackawanna Railroad, N: 
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GATARRA 


is the most prevalent of diseases. It isa local 
ailment of the mucous membrane as well as 
constitutional and 


CAN BE 


eradicated by | gun ed treatment. Dr. Sykes 
cured himself in 1870, and the treatment has 


CURED 


thousands since, and by using Dr. Sykes’ Sure 

Cure for Catarrh will cure you, Send for the 

— book on catarrh ever published. Mailed 
ree 


BONDS 


U.S. Land Scrip 


Locating Government Land anywhere in 
U. S. without residence thereon. 





Ask for particulars. 


S. A. KEAN, 
132%; LA SALLE ST., 





Department B. 














18 So. Leavitt St., Chicago, Ill, 
changers advertising in our 8, Sellers yn desiring to realize the Large Interest and Profit- 


bacribers can rtise: ma possible in legitimate Mining, Oil, Timber and Sme!- 
Seon own deals PRES. 2 ee yo. mf ter Investments and Di winend: -paying Industrial 
most reliable real estate magazine published, and is now | Stocks, listed and unlisted, should send for our Book- 
in its fourth year. Has good stories, news and current | !€ts, giving full information, mailed free. 
one Cire ion covers U. 8., Canada, Moxie, Cuba 
Hawaii, 3 months trial 25c, 3 yrs. $1. U. S. Real Bankers by Ane bs tl La York 
rag 160 W. Brighton Ave.,Syr »N.Y. 











for yourself; stop working for THE MARTS impnenton sh og Ror seg 


Begin Business others. We start youin profitable For safe and profitable investment read it. 
Mail-Order business at your pome, OI Pleasant work im. 

mense (Ty unlimited possibili 
tion for stamp. Frank 


Price, 10c. 
Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Cash or Ma large or small 
Fall informa- lots. Viccumey’ stake solicited. aD. Rose & or 
lin Howard © Co., Denver, Colo. | Brokers, Dept. Y ny, 280 La Salle St., Ciieses: 
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-vants had managed to conceal her in the cellar, 





A Cut-Up Story 


By Hatherine W. Rothsay. 


Suggestions: This story may be cut out and the paragraphs pasted on card 
beard and distributed among the children for a supplementary exercise iu 


. reading. As no one child knows the whole story the interest is keener. The 


children may be called upon to read in orderof the number of the paragraph. 


The Escape of the Little Countess. 


1. If you understand French, you will find this true 
story in some old French annals, 


* 


2. It was in the ‘Reign. of Terror,’’ in the French 
Revolution of 1789, that this little French Countess lived. 
Her father was a rich Count, and lived in a beauti- 

ful castle near the town of Nancy. 


3. The revolutionists hated the Count because of his 
rank and wealth. And one night a band of them attack- 
ed the castle, and murdered the count and all of his family 
except one little girl. 


4. This little Countess was only fourteen years old, 
And one of the faithful old ser- 
or vault, 


and small for her age. 


beneath the castle. 


5. Old Felix heard the murderers declare that they 
were coming again, to burn down the castle, 
How in the world, the old retainer wondered, could 
he save his little mistress, now the only living member of 
the Count’s family ? 


6. At last he thought of a plan. At Waldersbach 
lived the good Pastor Oberlin. If he could only get the 
young Countess Emilie into the good Father's house, he 
was. sure she would be safe. 


7. But the gendarmes were guarding every avenue of 
escape, till the attempt seemed almost useless. 
There was only one way Felix could think of, and 
that must be tried. 


8. He took the head out of a large, empty cask, and 
hid Emilie inside. The cask was closed, and put on a 
load of empty ones, and Felix started on his long journey. 


9. Day after day, in hourly peril of their lives, they 
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travelled on, riding by night, and hiding in the woods by | 


day. 

In order to make the most of every hour of dark- 
ness, the cask was closed by night, and nos‘ p was made 
for food or rest. This was very hard on lit. e Emilie, of 
course. 


10. You can imagine how glad she was to have the cask 
opened, and to breathe the fresh air, when they hid in the 
deep woods in the day time. 

The food, scarce as it was, at least kept her alive. 
And the little Countess was brave. 


11. Once they met some gendarmes. How frightened 
poor Felix was, and how he prayed that ¢Aat cask might 
not be noticed! 

And, strange to say, the soldiers rapped on every 
cask and shook it, excep? the one in which the little Count- 
ess huddled tremblingly. 


12. They grumbled at finding no booty, but at last let 
Felix go on. 
And ina fortnight the fugitives reached Pastor 
Oberlin’s, 


13. But the escape of the Countess had now been dis- 


covered, and her enemies were searching far and wide | 


for her. 
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uld save the 





14.°One day a rough xnock callea , ing in his heart that 
Father Oberlin to the door, to meet two | child, and trusting all to 
soldiers. showed the house to the genda 
‘Citizen P. tor,’’ said the spokes- ‘This is the last room,’’ 
man, ‘“‘You are ccused of concealing an | throwing wide open the door of the 
escaped aristocrat who has been condemn- | of the little Countess. 4 
ed to death. We have been ordered to 
search your house. But we know you, and 
will take your word. If you assure us she 
is not here, we will not search.’’ 




















18. And here is the wonderful part of 
this true story. 
Little Emilie was only half-dressed i 
when she heard the men coming, and had 4 
hid behind the door, where she stood, hold- 
ing her breath, motionless, and terrified. ; 5 


15. That was a hard trial for Father 
Oberlin. For he felt that the life of the 
poor little Countess hung on his answer. 
What could he do? He would rather die 
a thousand deaths thantellalie. Yet the 
child’s life was in danger. 


19. ‘*There’s no oné here,’’ said one of it 
the soldiers, glancing round the. room. tH 
‘*Pardon us, I pray, for intruding upon a 
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you.’’ And they went away. 





16. ‘‘You are ordered to search my 
house,’’ he said, quietly. ‘‘Do your duty. 
God would have itso. Do not stop be- 
cause of courtesy to me. I myself will 
show you over the house.’’ 


20. ‘‘Thank God that I did not tell a F 
‘‘And yet the i 
He did t.”* ; 


terrible 


lie,’ said Father Oberlin, 


Ere long the Revolution 












was over, 


| child was saved. 
aE and the young Countess was 


17. With seeming calmness, but pray- | safe at last. 
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HENRY B HY DE 


JW ALEXANDER J.H-AYDE 


WHEN THE AUTUMN #&° 


of your life arrives, bay 
will you gather as the fruit of your 
labors? 
An adequate Continuous Instalment 
Endowment in the Equstable will pro- 
well as of the auttuter of your life. 
And if you die prematurely it will pro- 
vide for every year of your loved 
one’s life. 


Opportunities for men of chara oact as representatives 
Apply to GAGE E TARBELL, 2nd Vice President 





For full information fill out this coupon or write 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Dept. No. 103 


Please send me information regarding a continuous Instalment Endowment for 





















-.-if issued to a person years of age, beneficiary years of age. 
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are perfect in action. Over 
years’ experience a optes 
ure, 
No tacks required. To aby | 
im otice script namo 
on label, 





SILK UNDERSHKIRTS 


SPECIAL 
298 OFFER 


This handsome 5- 


ana gore Taffeta Silk 


Underskirt, ac- 
cordion plaited flounce, 
black or colors, for 


Send for Catalog and 
samples of materials. 


IDEAL SKIRT Mig. Co., Rochester,N.Y. 











Butcher’s 
Boston Polish 


is the best finish made for 
FP RS, interior Wood- 
work and Furniture 
Not brittle ; will neither scratch 
nor deface, like shellac or var- 
“nish, Is not softand sticky like 
beeswax. Perfectiy transparent, preserving the 
natural color and beauty of the wood. Without 
doubt the most economical and satisfactory POLISH J 
known for HARDWOOD FLOORS, 
Sale by o— in Paints, Hardware 
‘ouse- Furnishings 
Send for FREE. BOOKLET, tellin of the many ad- 
vantages of BUTCHER’ $ BOSTON POLIS 
THE BUTCHER POLISH CO.,356 Atlantic Ave.,Boston, Mass, 
is a superior finish for 


Our No. 8 Reviver iisenen cna Piazza loors 
x 00 — Anywhere in the U. 8. | 


ane beautiful imported Miniature Swiss 
‘Nock, same as cut, walnut color, a most 
, seals ve etait for office, parlor or 
den. The case is hand carved and hand 
finished,put togethersubstantially. Each 
clock is adjusted and ore 
leaving factory ; runs 30 hours with one 
winding and isa perfect Time Keeper. 
Height 7 inches, width 44ginches, Fitted 
with new patent celluloid dial. Order to- 
day. Supply limited. Send for FREE 
Catalog of couches, clocks, silverware, 
ranges, refrigerators, buggies, harness,etc. 
We have everything to beautify the 
home. Give us a trial order, Satisfaction 
guemecend, American Mail Order 
‘o., Box 25, Dayton, Ohio. 









































DO YOU CONTEMPLATE Sitesneny > 
Do you value true love? Do you desire the felicity and 
happiness of your beloved and yourself? Then read: — 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR 

THE HONEYMOON, 
a new vol. by R. T. Roon M. D. —This isa vivid. beau- 
tiful, and e emental book, easily cnteeneeet mag 


or maid, It concerns the wppaeee and marve 
man an in iife's ~ 


mystery « sex and love 
— fiery glow. Two editions-one for man---one for 
Price mailed-$1.00 each. Bound in leather with 








gives don. Enclosed in plein woled wooden box 
Ce.,publishers. Room N. Wabash Av veaChieago,I 


Traveling Salesmen Wanted 


We want more salesmen in all 
ef the 








to grocery 
We pay from $5 to 
month and traveling expenses. | 

ot . We 


Experience n 
have the best system 
Dealers buy at sight. 


aaa 








LADIES, RN MONEY Selling our Toilet 

Goods, Perfumes 

= and Soaps. No 

cheap —- A. -4 schemes, Refined, ‘Profitable Employ 
ment for one intelligent woman in each tow 

Menees & Patton Co., Box L, Springfield, Tenn. 


A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


White as milk; soft ag silk; no wrinkley 
Landsfeld did it. Price $1.00 











r | hand make a sweeping movement out at 
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Note: Subscribers are invited to send 
poems on which they would like to have 
talks. Address all communications to 
Miss Grace B. Faxon, 16 State St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Note: The pantomime of ‘‘Home 
Sweet Home,’’ which appeared in last 
December’s issue, was so well received, 
and so many requests have been made 
for another, I have pantomimed ‘‘The 
Last Rose of Summer’’ as thé opening 
number in this department. . Some very 
practical suggestions, concerning the 
presentation of pantomimes were brought 
out in a subscriber’s letter printed in the 
April issue. Another subscriber writes 
as follows of the pantomime, ‘‘Home 
| Sweet Home,’’ which she used in a 
| church entertainment: 
| ‘*I followed your instructions, and it 
| is needless to say successfully, when I 
| tell you that the girls were asked to 
repeat the pantomime at the Easter even- 
ing service. Nine girls, all dressed in 
white cheese cloth dresses, marched from 
the back of the church to the platform, 





| where they formed in the positions 
|indicated by you. A quartet, stationed 
in the vestibule, sang ‘‘Home Sweet 


Home,’’ while the children pantomimed. 
| The first time, at the close of the panto- 
mime, the scene was lighted up with a 
tableau light.’’ 


‘*The Last Rose of Summer.”’ 


(Pantomimed by Grace B. Faxon in 
response to many requests. ) 

Suggestions: Any number of children 
may be employed inthe pantomime. The 
words of the song should be slowly sung 
| to musical accompaniment, by a singer 
concealed from the view of the audience. 
When practicing, it will be founda great 
aid to have the pupils commit the 
werds to memory. Kach pupil should 
intently watch her own gestures, never 
permitting her gaze to wander to the 
audience. 


‘**Tis the last rose of summer,’ 
(Right hand deécends low front, palm 
downward, left hand is laid outspread 
on chest. ) 
‘‘Left blooming slous; tah 
(Right hand again descends low front, 
but this time palm is toward audience; 
left hand falls at side. ) 
‘* All her lovely companions 
Are faded and gone.’’ 
(Slightly shake the head; the facial 
expression is sorrowful. With the right 


right oblique, back of the hand toward 
face, head turned slightly to the left. ) 
‘*No flower of her kindred, 
No rosebud is nigh,’’ 

(Look down at low front; weight of 
body is forward; both hands are at right 
and left oblique, one arm slightly higher 
than the other, palms of hands down- 
ward, fingers slightly apart. ) 

‘*To reflect back her blushes,’’ 

(Carry both hands up within several 








Union Chemical Works, Minneapolis, Minn. 
$25,000.00 made from half acre. | 
Easily grown in garden orfarm. | 


Gl NSEN Roots and seeds for sale, Send | 


4e for and get booklet B 8, telling all about | 
it. McDowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo. 





INVITATIONS and Announcements, 

Correct and stylish, 

a Visiting Cards, with valuable 
Byam Printing Co., Box 123- 


Samples free. 
remium, 75c, 
Adams,Mass. 


| slightly drooping. } 


inches of face. ) 
‘Or give sigh for. sigh.’’ 
(Carry both hands outspread on chest, 
take a full deep breath, head and body 


‘*T’ll not leave, thou lone one, 


Department of 


Expression 


By Grace B. Faxon 


(Left hand comes to hip, right hand 
descends at low front a little way out 
from body, the hand is supine, that is, 
the palm is outward. ) 

**Since the lovely are sleeping, 
Go, sleep thou with them.’’ 

(Clasp both hands at right shoulder, 
and let the head fal! on hands; close 
eyes for a second. ) 

‘*Thus kindly I scatter 
Thy leaves o’er the bed,’’ 

(Extend both hands out at oblique 

right and left, palms down, and make a 


little scattering movement, with fingers | 


still further outward. ) 
“Where thy mates of the garden 
Lie scentless and dead.’’ 
(Both hands supine descend low front. ) 
**So soon may I follow 
When friendships decay,’’ 
(Cross one arm over the other at chest, 
and look upward. ) 
‘‘And from love’s shining circles 
The gems drop away.’’ 
(Very slowly unfold arms, and let them 
fall at sides. ) 
‘*When true hearts lie withered,’’ 
(Carry right hand over the left on 
heart. ) 
‘*And fond ones are flown,’’ 
(Let left hand remain on heart, 
ascends high, 
tion. ) 
‘‘Oh who would inhabit’’ 
(Both arms thrown front, one a little 
higher than the other, hands supine. ) 
‘*This bleak world alone.’’ 
(Carry arms around to sides. ) 
Repeat the first twelve lines of the 
song, so that the closing pose will be 
that of head resting on the hands at right 


right 
eyes in the same direc- 


a short musical interlude between the 
verses, and the children should hold the 
last pose until the beginning of the next 
verse, thus going directly from one pose 
into another. 


College Oil Cans. 


(By request of Minnie Thoman, Min- 
nesota; Madge Lupton, Pennsylvania, and 
in response to many requests for a ‘‘ good 
temperance piece. ’’) 

I. 
On a board of bright Mosaic wrought in 
many a quaint design, 


with flowers and filled with wine. 
Round the board a group is seated; here 
and there are threads of white 


but they’re only boys tonight. 


Some whose words have thrilled the sen- 
ate,some who win the critic’s praise— 


that old joke about the wine— 


‘| How we used to fill our oil cans and 


repair to ‘No. 9?’ 

But at last the old professor—never long 
was he outdone— 

Opened up our shining oil cans and 
demolished all our fun!’’ 

In the laugh that rings so gayly through 
the richly curtained room, 

Join they all, save one; Why is it? Does 





To pine on the stem,’’ 


Gleam a brace of silver goblets wreathed | 


Which their dark locks lately welcomed; | 


harmiess, Full size oT: 


shoulder as described. Let there be but | 
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_ MONEY AND TROUBLE 


Professional and business men, students, 
mechanics, < es find comfort, con- 
venience, erqnomy in these zoods. 
|| Made of Tine chatted finished in pure starch. 

| 


No Washing or Ironing. 


| When soiled, discard. We send Ley pre- 
|| paid ten collars or five pairs of cufis for 30c. 
Sample collar or pair of cuffs for 6c. in U. S. 


stamps. Name size and style. 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. H, Boston. 























DYSPEPSIA 
| CURED 


| ong ee » Stomach Abhi Ried coed 
Trouble of any kind is liberal offer. IT 
WILL BE WORTH MONEY TO YOU. 
Do you suffer from dyspepsia, 
indigestion, or stomach, liver, or 
bowel trouble of any kind? If you 
do, why notletuscureyou? We donot mean 
Help you by dos’ you with a strong, stimu- 
lati ng Soda and RB ubarb Compound, or pat- 
ent “‘Dyspepsia Pill.” cry. things will stim- 
er weaken the al- 
and weakened membranes. 
ly and Permanently Cure 
go to the very foundation of 

oil remove 


only absolute proof is in the treatment itself, 
and knowing the Wonderful 

Cures we have made for oth- 

ers, and believing that we 

| & Ihave a treatment that wil! 
: ease, no 





4 ing, or how many 
| have failed in the past, that 
we will send a two weeks’ 
treatment to any one desiring to test it. Many are cured by this 
test treatment alone, Why not make a trial of it yourself and 
learn what it will do for you. IT IS FREE. Address Dr. 
Beobles Institute of Health, 28 Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Uke HAIR SWITCHES. 


FINEST HUMAN HAIR, ORDINARY COLORS. 
2 oz. 20 inches, @O.90 | 3 oz. 24 inches, @2.25 
2oz. 22 inches, 1.25 | 34 oz. Winches, 3.25 
2% oz. 22inches, 1.40} 402. 28inches, 4.00 
Remit five cents for postage. 
All short stem, three strands. Send sam; 
of hair. We can match a any hair. All orders 
— romptly. Money ied if desired. Ilu- 
ue of Switches WIGS, Curls, , Bangs, 
eecaean ‘aves, etc., free. We send switches by 
mail on approval, to be paid for when received, if 
satisfactory. rwise to box eggs pa us Le mail. Im order 
ing, write nO to this effeet. 


t be 
BERTS SPECIAL’ Y. Es Wits, 
THE “OLD RELIABLE 
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he see the waxen bloom 


All are ‘‘chums’’ tonight, with voices | 
redolent of coilege days. , 
Il 
‘*Boys,’’ said one, ‘‘do you remember | 


| The 





| as water, 


Dry Cleaning for the Hair. 


Cleans in five minutes—cleans the scalp thoroughly 
Removes all superflous oil, dust, dirt 
and easy to eurl—Cures 


Leaves the hair soft, flu 
of ~ hair. Absolutely 


dandruff—Promotes growt 


EST 
1832 OAKDALE AVENUE 










 taire Purita: ~ 

=“ sohd-god pattern, “for 
~~ < Hoge 20 Garfield 
Four, Hundreds of sold 
undreds of thousands 


‘ete “Geen 

ph ng 7th 
Saris BEE se Box oe i Le, PA 
If you want 100 different 


send money ; 
CUT THIS OUT samples of magarines and 


ing > anes & send with 10c, for 1 year’s subscription to 
come Guest, the best original ine publish- 
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Don’t ye see I have her with me—my 
poor sainted little Belle?’ 


VI. 

‘‘When I'd soothed him into quiet, with 
a trembling arm he drew 

My head down, ‘O Al,’ he whispered, 
‘such remorse you never knew.’ 

And again I tried to soothe him, but my 
eyes o’erbrimmed with tears; 

His were dry and clear, as brilliant as 
they were in college years. 

All the flush had left his features, he lay 

III. whit? as marble now; 

Tenderly I smoothed his pillows, wiped 
the moisture ftom his brow. 

Though I begged him to be quiet, he 
would talk of those old days, 

Brokenly at times, but always of ‘the 
boys’ with loving praise. 


Tremble in its vase of silver? Does he 
see the ruddy wine 

Shiver in its crystal goblet, or do those 
grave eyes divine 

Something sadder yet? He pauses till 

their mirth, has died away, 

Then in measured tones speaks gravely: 

‘Boys, astory, if I may, I will tell you, 
though it may not merit worthily 
your praise, 

It is bitter fruitage ripened from our 
pranks of college days.’’ 


Eagerly they claim the story, for they 
know the LL. D., 

With his flexible voice, would garnish 
any tale, whate’er it be. p 

‘‘Just a year-ago tonight, boys, I was in 
my room alone, 

At the San Francisco L— House, when 
I heard a plaintive moan 

Sounding from the room adjoining. 
Hoping to give some relief 

To the suffering one, I entered; 
thrilled my’ heart with grief 

Just to see that wreck of manhood— 
bloated face, disheveled hair— 

Wildly tossing, ever moaning, while his 


thin hands beat the air. See aoe 
Broken prayers, vile oaths and curses | She's divorced—she’s mine no longer,’ 
’ 7 ~ 7 | . . 
here his voice grew weak and hoarse, 


filled the air as I drew near; 
Then in faint and piteous accents, these | ‘But although I ama drunkard, I have 
words I could plainly hear: one they can't divorce. 
‘Give me one more chance—one only— |.!'ve @ little girl in heaven, 
let me see my little Belle— round the Saviour’s knee, 

Then I’ll follow where they lead me, be 
it to the depths of hell!’ | 

When he saw me he grew calmer, started | 
strangely—looked me o’er— 

Oh, the glory of expression! I had seen 

those eyes before! 

I knew him; it was Horace, he 

who won the college prize; 

Naught remained of his proud beauty 
but the splendor of his eyes. 

He whom we were all so proud of, lay 
there in the fading light. 

If my ears should number fourscore, I 
shall ne’er forget that sight. 

And he knew me—called me ‘Albert,’ 
ere a single word I’d said— 

We were comrades in the old days; 
down beside the bed. 


VIL. 
‘Once I asked him of .Lorena—the sweet 
girl whom he had wed— 
You remember Rena Barstow. 
asked if she were dead, 
‘No,’ he said, his poor voice faltering, 
‘she is far beyond the Rhine, 
But I wish to God, it were so, and I still 
might call her mine. 


but it When I 





playing 


last she died for me. 


VIII. 


iy had drunk so much, so often, that 

my brain was going wild;’ 

be faithful little child. 

She would say, 
I know you can stop now,’ 

I would promise, kiss my darling, and 
the next day break my vow. 

So it went until one Christmas, dark and 
stormy, cold and drear; 

Out I started, just as usual, for the cursed 

rum shop near, gs 

And my darling followed after, in the 
storm of rain and sleei, 

With no covering wrapped about her, 
naught but slippers on ber feet; 


I sat 


IV. 
‘‘Horace seemed to grow more quiet, 
but he would not go to sleep; | 
He kept talking of our boyhood while 


there came with solemn tread, 
Stern-faced men unto our dwelling, 
my hand he still would keep bringing back our darling—dead! 
In his own so white and wasted, and | They had found her cold and lifeless, 
with burning eyes would gaze like, they said, an angel fair, 

On my face, still talking feebly of the | Leaning ’gainst the grog shop window— 
dear old college days. oh, she thought that 7 was there!’ 
‘Ah,’ he said, ‘life held such promise; | Then he raised his arms toward heaven, 

called aloud unto the dead, 


but, alas! I am today f 
But a poor degraded outcast—hopes, | For his mind again was wandering: 
‘Belle, my precious Belle!’ he said, 


ambition swept away 
And it dates back to those oil cans that | ‘Papa’s treasure—papa’s darling! oh, my 
baby—did—you—come 


we filled in greatest glee, 

Little did I think in those days what the | All the way—alone—my darling—just— 

harvest now would be!’ to—lead—poor—papa—home ?? 

And he surely had an answer, 

Vv. silence o’er him fell. 

‘‘For a moment he was silent, then a cry 
whose anguish yet 

Wrings my heart, burst from his white 


lips; though his teeth were tightly set, 
An with sudden strength he started— | 


sprang from my detaining arm, 
Shrieking wildly: ‘Curse the demons! do 
they think to do me harm? 
Back! I say, ye forked tongued serpents 
‘ reeking with the filth of hell! 


for a 


come with little Belie.’’ 


IX. 





every guest is bowed. 


’tis through a misty cloud. 
Said the host at last, arising, 
scorned the pledge to sign, 









And I sat alone and lonely—death had | 


No one knew it, no one missed her, till 





Always patient and so faithful that at | | 


Every one had lost hope in me but my | 
\ 


‘Now stop, dear papa, for 








Silence in that princely parlor—head of 


They still see the red wine sparkle, but | 
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Laughed at temperance all my life long. 
. Never more shall drop of wine t 

Touch my lips. The fruit was bitter, 
boys; ’twas I proposed it first— 

That foul joke from which poor Horace 
ever bore a life accurst! 

Let us pledge ourselves tonight, boys, 
never more by word, or deed, : 

In our fair homes, or elewhere, help 
to plant the poison seed.’’ 

Silence once again, but only for a mo- 
ment’s space, and then, 

In one voice they all responded with a 
low and firm ‘‘AMEN.”’ 

—Will Victor McGuire. 


Talk. 


 & 

Begin the recitation simply, using no 
gestures. This stanza establishes the 
scene of the story, and the voice alone 
should do the work. Let the tones be 
conversational and natural; be very care- 
ful of your pauses. Falling inflection is 
given at the ends of lines two, four and 
five. ‘‘Goblets’’ isan emphatic word and 


| ‘fone;’?’ 


the air;’’ drop hands through lines nine 
and ten. Let both hands be extended 
appealingly on the words ‘‘ give me one 
more chance.’’ Give value to the word 
put much pleading into the 
words ‘‘one only;’’ with the next line, 
let the hands descend at low front with 
the fingers closed. Use a new pitch of 
voice, and a new manner in the next 
line. Carry out the words ‘‘started 
strangely, looked me o’er;’’ clasp hands 
at chest on the first half of line fourteen. 
Give the next few lines slowly, lingering 
on the important words; the manner is 
tinged with sadness, the expression of 
the face is grave. On ‘‘lay there,’’ let 
one hand descend at low oblique right; 
carry right hand up.in front of eyes, as 
though to shut out the sight in the next 
line; give the next to the last line as 
though in some surprise that the man 
should recognize him. On ‘‘in the old 
days,’’ point backward over shoulder 
with right hand, and then let it descend 
low as you speak of sitting beside the 
bed. 





because of emphasis, will take falling 
inflection, Give value to the word | 
‘‘boys’’ in line four, and to the next | 
word ‘‘tonight’’; pause after ‘‘some’’ in | 
the next line; emphasize ‘‘senate’’, and 
‘‘critic’s.’’ In the last line, ‘‘chums’’ 
is the emphatic word. 


II. 


Turn the head slightly to the left for | 
the words of the first speaker? Leta | 
ripple of laughter tinge your words with | 
his first words; if you like, the hand | 
may come forward supine, a gesture of | 
address. Let the tones be genial and | 
hearty; try to have them as low pitched 
as» you can. Give value to ‘‘he’’ in 
line three; turn directly front to the | 
audience, beginning with line five as it | 
is descriptive. Give much importance | 
to the words ‘‘save one’’ in line six. 
Indicate the ‘‘silver vase’’ by extending 
one hand with trembling movement out 
oblique, then take the other hand to | 
indicate the ‘‘ goblet of wine,’’ using the | 
same gesture. Turn the head slightly 
to the right for this speaker. The facial | 
expression. is very grave; the tones | 
should be low pitched, the word action 
The hand may come forward in 
gesture of address; use the words ‘‘if I 
may’’ as in apology. Pause after the 
word ‘‘fruitage’’ in the last line. 


ITI. 


‘eagerly 
in line two. 





slow. 


‘ ” 


Give value to in line one, | 
and to ‘‘any’’ With line | 
three, again turn head right for the | 
speaker. You may put your hands 
behind your back, or fold arms on chest, | 
or take any attitude that comes natural | 
to you in telling the story. Begin 
slowly ;. give value to the word ‘‘alone’’ 
in line three; do not pause at the end 
of line four, nor at the end of line five. 
Carry left hand to heart on line six, and || 
with the next line, extend right hand at | 
low right oblique, palm of hand down- 
ward. Bring out the adjectives in this 
line, and by your strong expressions 
convey what a terrible wreck this man 
was. Indicate ‘‘face’’ and ‘‘hair’’ by 
carrying hand up to them. Then on } 
‘‘wildly tossing’’ bring the same hand 
low at right oblique; make quick ges- 


ce 


front of body on the words ‘‘hands beat | beyond the Rhine,’’ let one hand be | Fopyethelds jaents gantes. § 





| ‘*he started’’ make a quick gesture with 


| ization of this man, who is for the mo- 
}on ‘‘curse the demons; 


| back a little. 
| arm over the other as though you were 
| holding the child to chest. 


IV. 


In line two, extend hand at half arm’s 
length, as you speak of his holding the 
hand; do not pause at the end of this 
line; as you give the words‘of the man, 
who is lying on a bed, look upward a 
little as would be the case. His words 
come rather feebly with much pathos 
and expression; the gestures should not 
be vigorous because he is supposed to 
be weak. On the words ‘‘swept away,’’ 
make a sweeping gesture outward with 
one hand. Bring out the words ‘‘oil 
cans’’ in line seven; shake the head sadly 
and contemplatively in the last line. 

V. 

Beginning with the last part of the 
first line, quicken the word action, and 
let the manner be excited.. Carry out 
the words ‘‘teeth were tightly set;’’ on 


hand ascending at oblique. Repeat it 
on the last half of this same line. Now 
you will have to enter into the character- 


ment crazy. The tones come loud and 
shrill; carry the clinched hand up high 
"on the word 
‘‘back,’’ extend hand vigorously front 
with palm vertical and outward. Stagger 
On the last line clasp one 


VI. 
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Take a step forward at the beginning 
of this stanza, With line one let the | 
hand ascend tremblingly toward~ head; 
you cannot whisper his words, as they 
would not be heard by the audience, but 
give them in low, faltering tones. On | 
the words ‘‘soothe him,’’ carry one) 
hand out, palm downward, as though to 
protect; draw the same hand across eyes, | 
as you speak of their being filled with 
tears; then carry same hand out at right 
oblique in indication of the other man. 
Give value to the word ‘‘his’' in this 
line; make a gesture of smoothing the 
pillows, as you speak of the action. In 
the next line give value to the word 


‘* would.’’ 
{ 


VIL. 
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extended, palm down; give value to the 
word ‘‘were’’ in line four; let the hand 
ascend high on ‘‘God;’’ bring hand to 
chest on the word ‘‘mine.’’ Let both 
hands come to sides on line fi “e; on line 
six, raise hand in front e* chwst, fore- 
finger prominent, on the word ‘‘one;”’’ 
the same hand ascends on the word 
‘‘heaven’’ in the next line; emphasize 
the word ‘‘died’’ in the last line. 
VIII. 

Carry one hand tremblingly to head 
with the first line; let same hand descend 
to about knee level, palm horizontal and 
downward, as you speak of the child; 
this indicates about her height; use a 
child’s voice in line three for the words 
of the little girl, Put much pleading 
into them; emphasize the word ‘‘can’’ 
in line three. Use a new pitch of voice 
with line five 
‘‘Christmas;’’ color the adjectives in 
this line; indicate the ‘‘shop’’ witha 
little gesture of indication out at one 
side. Fold: one arm over the other in 
front of body, a very quick gesture as 
you speak of no covering around her; 
point low at feet as you speak of them. 
On the words ‘‘ with solemn tread,’’ the 
tone becomes a monotone. Take the 
attitude of a man carrying a child in the 
next line, with both arms held tensely 
at front; drop the arms with the next 
line; indicate the ‘‘shop’’ as you did 
before; on the words ‘‘I was there,’’ 
which should be very emphatic, carry 
closed' hand in toward chest. Take a 
step forward with the beginning of line 
thirteen, because it is the other man tell- 
ing the story now. Raise both arms 
high with this line, because you charac- 
terize the man; bring them down slightly 
on the first part of the next line, but 
again carry them ascending with the last 
half of this line; on the next words 
clasp hands at chest; let them ascend 
again on the words ‘‘lead poor papa 
home,’’ pausing between the words, 
because they are the man’s dying words; 
let them grow fainter and fainter. At 
the end let the arms fall heavily at the 
sides and stagger back a little with head 
fallen on chest and body drooping; do 


POINTS TO. 


By Marion 


1. Remember, that the bright ribbon, 
or the pretty dress, which are told 
attracts the eye of the primary child, is 


we 


upper grammar grades. 
2. Rethember, that ‘‘every day is a 
new beginning’’ and never fail to greet 
your class with a bright, cheery, 
inspiring Good-morning, 
day with a happy, restful Good-night! 

3. Never ask John before his entire 
class if he understands his arithmetic, 
when all the other pupils do better work. 
You know, without asking—if he has 
any pride he will hate to admit that he 
fails where others succeed. Rather, 


soul- 


little timely aid or suggestion which will 
help him and cause him to bless you 
deep in his boyish heart. 


all. 





pupil's face and say,—'‘I do not know 


give value to the word | 


by no means lost on the students of the | 


and end each | 


go 


quietly up to him and cheerfully offer a | 


4. Remember, that none of us know it 
To be willing to look frankly intoa | 





soon, take plenty of time for (it. 
words ‘‘set alone’’ and ‘‘lonely,’’ carry 
both hands, which are at sides outa little 
from sides, and frontward, palms toward 
audience. On ‘‘death had come’’ clasp 
the hands at the chest. 


IX, 


Pause a moment before going into this 
stanza; take a step forward and speak | 
directly to audience. Carry out the 
words ‘‘head of every guest is bowed.’’ 
On the words ‘‘ misty cloud,’’ carry hand 
back and forth in front of eyes; on the 
word ‘‘arising,’’ let one hand come up, 
palm upward; speak slightly to the left 
| for the ‘‘host.’’ Make a sweeping ges- 
ture as of scorn with one hand sweeping 
outward, the head turned in the opposite 
direction. Repeat the gesture on 
‘laughed at temperance;’’ give falling 
inflection to ‘‘long,’’ and pause after 
this sentence. Now with great earnest- 
ness and sincerity, begin the words 
‘‘never more’’ etc. ; carry hand up high 
in front of shoulder, palm toward au- 
dience, a gesture of taking the oath. 

Pause after the words ‘‘more’’ and 
‘‘wine;’’ give these nine words of his 
oath very strongly; drop the hand with 
the next sentence; give value to the 
word ** on the words ‘‘’twas I,’’ 
carry hand toward chest as in indication. 
Give the words ‘‘foul joke,’’ with all 
abhorrence; linger with sorrow on the 
‘‘poor Horace;’’ on the 
*» extend right supine 
hand forward in entreaty; repeat the 
gesture only higher on 
etc.; hold through the next line, giving 
the words with much solemnity and 
earnestness; drop hand at the end of 
line eight. Take a forward 
line nine; give the 
‘*silence’’ and ‘‘moments.’’ Beginning 
with the first word of the last line, let 
hand be carried slowly but firmly ascend- 
ing high, coming to the end of the ges- 
ture on the last word of the poem, which 
is uttered with much strength and rev- 
erence ; 
quickly. 


REMEMBER 


E. Hirons. 





““ was; 


words words 


“let us pledge, 


se 


never more,’ 


step with 


value to words 


do aot come out of pose too 





fully this matter, but I will look it up,’ 
—is the same as admitting to that pupil 
that you are human too, and he will re- 
spect you all the more for it. 
5. Remember, that kind 
| never los. If a pupil has done the best 
| he is capable of, he has earned merit and 
deserves‘a legitimate amount of praise. 
6. Remember, 
| your judgments. 
| 7 Remember that the eye controls, not 
| the voice. 
8. When you 
couraged, 


words are 


never to be hasty in 


tired-out, and dis- 
that your 
efforts are not appreciated by the super- 
intendent, the principal, or even the 
pupils themselves, remember that'‘ every 
cloud has a silver lining,’’ and the cloud 
which hangs over your efforts eh 
| lining, too. Quite unbeknown to you, 
perhaps, your work, and life, and efforts 
are inspiring some young teacher, in her 
gaining experience.’’ | * 


are 
and feel honest 


i 


has 


| trying period of ** 


not come out of this characterization too | 
On the 


Department of Expression| 


Continued 
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in lined ; skirt un- 


wink - 9, 98 










white, roy al 


wacked ; silk m 
lions. No. 1649 


Send $1 and either or both styles will be sent C. 0. D. for balance 
with privilege of examination. Money back if dissath#ed, 


ts SAMPLE and TRIAL 
ree pies any use for ah 
ft 
or medium welght ail’ wool Suit, Over 
coat or Uister, then DON'T BUY ELSE- 
under any circum- 
this advertiseme: 















‘ou cu 
out and mailittous. You will then re- 
ceive by return mail free, postpa’ 
Grandest Cloth! on ever heard of, 
You will get FRE book of cloth 
samples of Men's Glot ‘ing, FREE an 
extra quality cloth tape measure (yard 
measure), FREE a book of Latest Fash- 
fons, descriptions and illustrations of all 
kinds of clothing for men. We will ex- 

lain why we can sell at prices so much 
lower than were ever before known, a 
mere fraction of what others charge. We ° 
will explain our simple rules so you can 
take your Own measure and how we 
guarantee a perfect fit. You will get 
our Free Trial Offer, our Pay After Re- 

ceived Proposition, With the free ot 
fit goes a special sample order blank for 
ord -ring, return envelopes, etc., etc. - ou 
can get a whole Suit, an extra of 
Pants and an Overcoat under our o! * for 
about ONE-HAL# what some Chicago tailors would cl arge 
for one single pair of pants. Theoffer you will get will 
astonish and ple ase you. Prices on the clothes made 
reduced to next to nothing compared with what you have 
been paying. DON'T BuY Cc LOTHES until you cut this 
pt out and send bs Soe and see what you get by return 

l, free, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL, 














» i 
SS Wedding 
Invitations of announcements in the latest 
sty le, on best superfine, pear! white paper, 
tlasued, and enclosed in double set envel- 
opes to mateh , 100 for $4.50; 50 for $3.00 


paces, 
invitations, = ete. and just what to de, 
for 3 9-ct mpe. Tue Sate Panes 
Comrant, Og Central St. Salem . Mass 











Wedding cake bores. 


MUSIC LOVERS! 


BIG MAGAZINE ONE YEAR FOR 10 CENTS. 
SEND us 10 cents In si;ver or stamps, together with 

the names of 10 persons who get mail at your post- 
office who are interested in music, and we will send 
you our handsome magazine one year. We receive 
hundreds of subscriptions daily from persons who 
think our Magazine a bigger bargain than Harper's, 
Munsey’s, Ladies’ Home Journal or McClure’s, This 
is a special offer for a short time only, so send at once, 
Our — +g price may advance to $1.00 year 
soon. BURGES PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. é s.. Grand Rapids, [lich. 


Sweet Magnolia 
Waltzes ji 


As refreshing as the magnolia 

















blossom. 25c postpaid. Send 
for the dainty booklet. “A Leap 
P Year Idyll,” post free. H. G, 
DwINELL, Publisher. Hamll- 





ton,Ohio, U.S, A.,or your music 
dealer, 


Composers-Writers Look! 


Weare in the market for a few good manuscripts, 
two-steps, etc. Let us see what you have, 


Tolbert R. Ingram Music Go., 





songs, 
words or music, 


Denver, Colo. 
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SA LESMEN to sell nursery stock; salary right party. 
ddress MURPHY. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
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they glide along- 
a pleasure to 
all who use 
them. 







Sold and war- 
ranted by us 










insuring 
against 
breakage of 
rubber parts 
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No student's 
equipment com 
lete without a 
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Fountain Pen. 


Interesting—A Six- 
inch Aluminum Rule 
and Paper Cutter free 
to any intending pur- 
chaser of a Parker Pen 
who will write us to this 
effect, and send stamp 
for postage on ruler. 


Let ua send you our anpage 

catalogue, * Reason Why,” 
and the name ofa dealer where 
ou can see the pen with the 


oPucky Curve.’ 
‘PAR 






PARKER 
PEN CO. 


43 Mill Street 
Janesville, 
Wi 

























































ELGIN:.: WALTHAM 
and — ° 
Highly Je Nowtieds epeti . 
adjusted,Gold Da : ‘| 
Movements,with — ater. : 
tor, in beautifally engraved gold § 
filled model case, hunting; stem 
wind and set; teed os years. f 
Express office 
lainly state whether 18, # 
0.6size watch wT : 


rolled gold 
5 vest chain and Fee dark. iniaglio for SSa esi | 
& 60-inch rolled gold lorgnetie chain w 
w front jeweled slide, for ladies, with privilege ¢ te meee 
ination before you pay for it. Our » jee is 
$5.96 and express 5 ot, os Cut ad 4 outs 
once. Address ALLE 
B elers, Bora 807 to 821, pan Wy rer. 








Sea Shells 


25 Shells, each a different variety for 2% cents by 
mail with engravings of each, Stamps or coin. 
Teachers, now isthe time to get the agency for 
Showy Shells and Novelties. You can make good 
money in handlingthem. Scallop Shells 30 cents 
per doz. by mat! and Catalogue. 


J.P. POWELL, - - 


BRASS BAND 
Laat a PRG Nant 


Orchestra, 
asonea, ote. etc. Lowest prices. nis 
Catalog 3 1000 illustrations; matled free 

es instructions for amateur 





Waukegaa, Ill. 














it gives 
LYON & HEALY, 42 Adams 





Have you MONEY to invest in a safe business, | 

that will bring you LARGE MONTHLY DIVI. | 

DENDS? Ifso,send your name and address to 
LANGDON 8. THOMPSON, 

Dept. P, 645 Bergen Ave., Jersey City, N.J. 


20,000 Boo 


SALE PRICES, 





On all subjects. Also Plays, Speak- 
ers and Stationery at WHOLE- 
CATALOG FREE, 8ST. PAUL 








| pretty and keep well. 
lor cultivated, 
| called) ; 


| dian Rice, or Water Oat, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


to bring each a pail of it the first Sat- 
urday you can, and have a house-cleaning 
day. If there is nostove, can’t you beg, 
borrow or—anything but steal—an oil 
stove? Or isn’t there a boy or man who 
has camped and so used an old stove-top 
| to cook on? It would be but a few mo- 
| ments’ work for two older boys to dig 4 
| hole, or build three stone sides to rest 
| the top on, the fourth open side being 
| your stove door, for putting the wood in. 
| I don’t quite understand how you are sit- 
| uated; if I did I could help you better. 
If you use. Bon Ami, or such cleaning 
| soaps, for the windows, you know you 
will need only water enough for mixing 
| it. 





If the color of the wood work is the 
cause of the dinginess, is painting or 
staining (done by your pupils and your- 
| self) impossible? If it is; supply the 
missing brightness by color in pictures, 
fans and wash goods. 

In the first place, as soon as the room 
is cleaned, have a little picnic some Sat- 
|urday, and gather woodsy treasures. 
The children ought to share in all the 
| decorating work, to really appreciate it. 
If you are on the western prairies, the 
‘children will keep the school house gay 
with fresh wild flowers in the spring and 


| summer, and though prairie flowers die 
| soon, for any Special Day decoration you 
| have a wealth of material to choose from. 


I saw one ‘‘far west’’ school a blaze of 
gold with hundreds of wild sunflowers. 


| You could drive through miles of sun- 


flowers, taller than a man, on that prairie. 

The prairies, too, are rich in grasses. 
These beautiful wild grasses are at their 
best at maturity time, usually 


July, or when a second crop comes in the 
Fall, They keep well all the year, and, 
| if dusty, can easily be‘shaken. The In- 


is common 


is at some distance, get the older scholars 





The Ungraded School Teach- 
ers Help-One-Another Club 


Continued. 


wall not covered by the blackboard, with 
the trailing sprays, which can be found 
from ote to six yards long. Put the 
little bunch of rootlets in water, and tack 
your spray in place on the wall, as you 
do your ivy at hotne. The corner where 
your bookshelves are would be a good 
place. Bunches of bright berries, in 
wreaths of the ground-pine or clubmoss, 
fastened here and there over your win- 
dows, or mottoes made of the same, are 
easy to make. Use a paste-board founda- 
tion for ali your letters. How would 
you ,like the name of your school, over 
the inside door, in letters of moss? The 
children would be interested in getting 
as many varieties as possible of the moss 
in those letters—red, green, yellowish, 
and gray. Of course, you have decora- 
ted with autumn leaves—branches, mot- 
toes, wreaths and festoons of them. 

Window boxes of growing wild-flowers 
and mosses, or ferns; ferns in dark cor- 
ners, as they do not need the sun; little 
firtrees in an old tub or water-pail; 
pussy willow branches, or winter green, 
each in season. I find that old leaf mold 
and moss, with no soil, from the woods, 
are the best for ferns, which will thrive 
the year through with little attention. 
Some of my friends who tried soil, lost 
all their ferns in a few weeks, but mine 
kept till summer. 

For something more strong, lay a 
frieze, around the room, of mounted 
pictures; magazine illustrations, on large 
paste-board, will answer, if mounts are 
out of the question. If you want an 
edge, try green or slate cambric or lining, 
one-fourth or one-eighth of an inch wide, 
for your border. Tack pretty Art Studies 





June or | 


in| 


the north-west, where the Indians use it 


Any of the Oat family are 
The miilet, wild 
(Bengal grass as it is often 
and wild Fox-tail grass, 


for food. 


wheat; 


are among the best to use. 


| brightens a room. 


In late summer or fall the goldenrod 
One prairie teacher 


| collected over fifty varieties of goldenrod 
| for her Illinois school. 





BOUK & STA’Y, Ov., 366 St. Peter St., St. Paul, Minn. 





In the fall, asters, and corn will add 


color. The children will be interested in 


| making a collection of red and yellow 


ears and finding out the odd growths. 

If you ever saw the wonderful Corn 
-alace, in Sioux City, lowa, you would 
realize that our Indian maize is a _ thing 
of beauty, and that lovely decorations, 
with only corn, are possible. 
In California, the Pampas grass. 
Indeed, that will grow in almost any 
place, not too cold. Plant the seed to 


use 


raise. 

In the South, azaleas and 
laurel early in the season, and the holly 
and mountain laurel later; the two latter 
keep green all winter. 

In the north and east, use evergreens— 
pine, hemlock, spruce, fir, and cones. 
Fir woods near your school means a wealth 
of beauty to draw upon. I have kept 
ground-pine in water from November to | 


use the 


May, as bright and green as the day, it | more about how you are situated, I could 
was gathered. Decorate a bit of your | help you better. 


_hang up over it a gay Japanese parasol, 


| shine by gold-paper stars or letters, a yel- 
| low 


| teachers’ 
corner of the room where the children’s 


over the door panels, or to cover some 
hole inthe plastering. Here and there 
tack a couple of crossed, gay, Japanese 


fans, or hang up a bright Japanese banner | 


or scroll. 

If there is one especially dingy corner, 
cover a box or two with  turkey-red 
calico, padding the top and make a pil- 
low with a ruffled cover of the same and 
you will have a bright cosy-corner. 

This was a plan I used once to induce 
the children to patronize the bookcase, 
(a box standing on end, covered with 
pretty wall-paper—left from some room 
and donated for this purpose—and fitted 
with shelves, was our book-case.) Your 
dictionary can lie on the top of the 
‘‘case.’’? In small, out-of-the-way places, 
where paints and stains are harder to ob- 
tain, wall-paper helps one out, some- 
times. Make curtains, also, of the red, 
to protect the books from dust. 


Helen Hunt Jackson says that a bit of 
yellow, a gleam of gold, is needed in 
every room. Supply that note of sun- 


banner, or yellow cheesecloth or 
silkoline curtains to some little cabinet, 
or make a fancy wall-pocket to hold your 
magazine, or curtain the little 


rubbers are kept. 

I should like to hear from you again. 
Let us know if any of these ways help 
you out of your perplexity. IfI knew 


E rks Z WAIST 
Easy case 










world foreit elther tien 
- evi hy ite ph abseg aptamer 
Foe aon FOR Gi ‘Our CATALOGUE TOL TODAY, 


suze THE E-Z WAIST CO., ‘ceatee" 


WOMEN 
WHY SUFFER 


We Have Cured Thousands Who Had 
Been Pronounced Incurable, and 
We Can Cure You. Let Us Prove it 
to You. 


otherstyl6 








Read Our Offer. 





Mrs, Willis, of Bruce, Ind. Ter. writes: “When 
I look back two months and see myself acomplete 
wreck and unable to walk more than a few steps without col- 
lapsing, I come to realize how wonderful has been my gain. I 
am now doing my own work, washing and all, and feel no bad 
effects from it, wh our ¢ has certainly beens 
revelation to me, for I had given up all hope of ever being well 
again. I would not take a thousand dollars for what you have 
done forme. Iam telling all my lady friends of your wonder- 
ful treatment, and I am sure you will hear from some of them. 
They think my improvement has been remarkable.” 

Do you suffer from female disease or weakness of any kind? If 
so, why not let us¢ureyou? We've made a specialty of these dis- 
eases for over 30 years, andhave cured t ds who had given 
up hope of a cure and ready to undergo an operation as a 
last resort. We mak cial personal study of each and every 
ease, and go to the fo he trouble. We remove the 
causes. strengthen and @pne up the affected organs and tissues, 
and make you as strong and healthy as it is possible for one to 
be. We could give = testimonials by the thousand of those 
we have cured after all other known remedies had failed, but 
we want you to KNOW what the treatment will do for YOU, and 
for this purpose we will send you a $2.50 treatment as a "test 
We make absolutely no charges for this, and what is more, you 
are in no ways bound to continue the treatment if yon do not 
desire. Many are cured by this testtreatment. Why not test it 
—_ and know what twill do for YOU. . Address Dr. Peebles 

titute of Health. 6 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


ABSOLUTELY 
CURED 


Idness and 











but one way b BADD reason of 
talline paar, and thet ieo 
of the hair itself, The particular disease with which 
our scalp is afflicted must be known before it can be 
telligently treated. The use of eee cures and hair 
tonics, without knowin the 





beolutel, 
‘on “care of tl 


free a diagnosis 
e hair and scalp, 
anda sample box of the remedy which he will prepare 
specially for you. Enclose 2c postage and write to-day. 

PROF, J. H. AUSTIN, 847 HeVieker’s Bidg. Chicago, 








THE WASHINGTON NATURAL 
LITHIA MINERAL WATER. 
The best in the world. Each bottle a step toward health 
NATURE’S REMEDY, 

for diseases of KIDNEYS, URINARY ORGANS, STOMACH, 
LLVER and BOWELS. 

1 Dozen quarts, full stren . securely packed, sent to 
any ee on receipt of $1.75, 

1 Dozen quarts reduced strength especiafly prepared 
for table use $1.25, Address 
MEAD, 


Cc. N 
BALLSTON SPA, Sara’ 
This water guaranteed Pure. 


Hundreds of Dollars 


— of only $1.50. 
fake or speculation, Will oa your money if dis- 
satisfi For your own interests give us the 
opportunity of ‘pla ing ur proposition before you by 
enclosing Succ 2c sta 


CCESS COMPANY, Newburgh, N. Y. 


ATTENTION LADIES—Earn $20 per 100 writing 
short letters from copy. Address stamped savelogs for 
particulars. Michigan Specialty Co., Albion, Mich. 

to do copying at home. 


WRITERS WANTED ‘ot"tusthtute’ Lima, 0. 


‘toga Ca., 
Send for esi in 
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By Elmer 


SUGGESTIONS: These cards may be cut out, pasted on cardboard and distributed for sup- 


plemeutary work in arithmetic. It will be 


needs extra help to keep him out of mischief. 


Fourth Grade—Fractions. 


CARD I. 

1. Last week John earned $32, Henry, 
$4.7, Frank $1234, and Lewis $9}4, how 
much did all earn? 

2. Mary weighs 75% pounds, Sarah 
12% pounds more than Mary, and Frank 
as much as both; how much does Frank 
weigh? 

CARD II. 

1. The product of two numbers is the 
sum of 258;, and 1733, and one of the 
numbers is 24; what is the other number? 

2. Find the distance around my - field 
whose length is 28134 rods, and whose 
width is 19056 rods. 


CARD III. 


A certain minuend would be ;44, if 
it were 2, less. What would it be if 
increased by #5? 

2. A certain passenger train runs 354% 
miles every other day; how far does it 
run in a week, not counting Sunday? 


CARD IV. 

1. What is the minuend when the 
remainder is 17;;, and the subtrahend 
10,95? 

2. The number of fractional units in 
the greater of two fractions is 15, the 
number in the less is 6. The denomin- 
ator of the greater fraction is 27, and that 
of the other is 18; find the sum of the 
fractions. 

CARD V. 


E. Beams. 
especially helpful for the bright boy who 


CARD X. 

I. Mr. Dufford bought 12% acres of 
land at $37% an acre, and sold it at $524 
an acre; how much did he gain? 
2. Mr. Jones had some fine timothy 
hay which is worth $1534 a ton, and he 
sold 7.5 tons at that price per ton; how 
much money did he get for it? 


CARD XI. 

1. If silk is worth 1% dollars a yard, 
how much must be paid for % of a yard? 
2. Mr. Jones has 4 as much money as 
Mr. Hall, who has ¢ of $80; how much 
money has Mr. Jones? 


CARD XII. 

I. I took 12% pounds of butter to Mr. 
Kice’s store and he gave me 18% cents a 
pound; how much did I get for it? 

2. What is the value of 7 bbls. of 
sugar, each containing 344% pounds, at 
$.043{ a pound? 

CARD XIII. 

I. t purchased a rooo-mile rate book 
of the C. R. R. Co., at 13 cents a mile; 
how much did it cost me? 

2. Supposing a cubic foot of water to 
weigh 62% pounds, and iron is 775 
times as heavy as water; what is the 
weight of a cubic foot of iron? 

CARD XIV. 

1. The cruiser New York started on a 
cruise of 30 days with a crew of 250 men. 
If we allow }; of a pound of ship- 
biscuit, daily, to each man, how many 





1. Mr. Welsh has 5 fields, the smallest | 
of which contains 6% acres, and the 
Jargest 12.375 acres. Each of the others 
contains 9% acres; how much land has 
Mr. Welsh? 

2. Henry has $3,’;, John has $14 more 
than Henry, Frank has $3.05 more than 
both, and their father has $10.25 more 
than the three boys together have; how 
much have all four? 


CARD VI. 

A three-sided field has its sides 31,%,, | 

462, 591% rods long respectively; how | 

far is it around the field? 
2. Mr. Hanna who had spent 9% dol- 
lars for a coat and 2% dollars for a pair 
of shoes had 6} dollars remaining; how 

much money had he at first? 


CARD VII. 


1. Jane is 163¢ years old, and Sarah is | 
19% years old; how much older is Sarah | 
than Jane? 

A flag-pole 145 feet long was broken 
into two pieces, one of which was 5% 
feet long, how long was the other piece? 


CARD VIII. 


1. A train ran from German Valley to | 
Dover in 1} hours; it reached Dover at | 
9A. M.; at what time did it start? 

2. Frank bought a book for §2,4, a 
sled for $34, a pair of shoes for $13, and 
a pair of trousers for $2%; if he had a 
ten-dollar bill at first, how much had he 
left? 








CARD IX. 

I. The sum of two numbers is 21%, 
and one of them is 824; what is the other | 
tumber? 

2. The minuend is }§ and the remainder | 
is j; what is the subtrahend? | 


pounds will be required? 

2. If the freight rate is 1,4, cents a ton 
| for each mile, what would it cost to 
ship 5 tons of farm produce 100 miles? 


Answers. 
CARD I. 
I. $303. 2. 162% Ibs. 
CARD II, 
1. 18. 2. 944% rds. 
CARD III. 
ue 7 2. 1063% mi. 
CARD IV. 
I. 27355. 2. $. 
CARD V. 
1. 46.975 A. 2. $51.95. 
CARD VI. 
I. 136;%3,4 rds. 2. $1834. 
CARD VIL 
I. 234 yrs 2. 83} ft. 
CARD VIII. 
I. 7:48 a. m. 2. $3.0134. 
CARD IX, 
I. 1374. 2. 43. 
CARD X. 
I. $188.0625. 2. $118. 125. 
CARD XI. 
I. $11. 2. $48. 
CARD XII. 
I. $2.34%. 2. $114.55. 


CARD XIII. 

2. 49334 Ibs. 
CARD XIV. 
I. 42183, lbs, 2. $9.86, 


I. $18.33. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Cut-Up Drill Problems 


My Directors have voted to issue Credit Scholarships, in 
order that ambitious people who can ill afford to pay a 
cash fee of $40.00 may n at once the study of their chos- 
en professicn and pay their tuition when they have com- 
pleted the course. A Credit Scholarship presents the sole 
means for securing an education on credit. 


I Will Trust You For Your Tuition 


T am s0 positive that you will be pleased and benefited by 
our instruction that I am willing to trust you—trust you 
until you have completed a course—trust you until you are 
thoroughly satisfied that you have received full value. I 
require no security—no references—no interest. Your mere 
word, that you will pay when satisfied, is the only require- 
ment. 


Settle When You Are Satisfied. 


We teach by mail ILLUSTRATION, ADVERTISING, JoURNAI- 
ISM, PROOFREADING, SHOWCARD WRITING, BUSINESS CORRES- 
PONDENCE, ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, BOOKKEEPING, STEN- 
OGRAPHY, and the ENGLISH BRANCHES. Full information 
in regard to these courses will be sent to any person upon 
request. 


Pay When Course is Completed 


You may have aCredit Scholarship, no matter who you 
are, where you live, or what your vocation may be. The 
only immediate expense is a small sum for text-books, pos- 

, instruction, ete,—these can be paid for as needed. 
guarantee satisfaction or lose tuition fees. 


A Large Book Absolutely Free 


a receipt of your address I shall send, absolutely free, 
e charges prepaid, a big illustrated book that may 
on th money and success to you. If youare a discon- 
tented man or woman, you shou d write for this helpful, 
Watractive book, which is entitled “Struggles with the 
World.’ It contains about 200 illustrations and consists of 
148 large pages. You cannot well read it without being 
benefited n your life work. Did you read my Free Prize Offer 
on page 43 in the June issue of this magazine? The 
offer is still] open. To secure an education on credit mention 
the profession you wish to study, and write me immediately 
—before you forget it. 


ALT. F. CLARK, President, 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Box 629, Scranton, Pa. 











CENTS Fora newis0s HEATING STOVE 


HOW we CAN SELL a new 1905 model high grade heat- 
ag tego ender our BINDING GUAR- 

NTEE for only EIGHTY NIN TS. Not a Soneets of 89 cents, 
with comeea t- 4 ry rs Loy just 89 cen ee per) no more. 
4° t and WHY we go it ist fully explaine ad 

SPECIAL STOVE C ust out. 


OUR FREE STOVE CATALOGUE tts'sssrac= F 


1905 Style Heating Stove, which we sell for 89 cents; explains 
our new and marvelously low price making policy, illustrates 
and describes an almost endless variety of Heating and Cook- 
ing Stoves and Steel Ranges; all kinds and styles of Hard Coal, Soft Coal and Wood 
steel and meee a Fo Aires directand double draft; plain and fancy cast iron and 

ouble draft and base burning HEATING STOVES. EVERY- 
N STOVES « ooh so astonishingly low that you will be surprised and pleased. 
OUR FREE CATALOGUE explains our 30 Days’ Free Trial Pian,jour Pay After 
ya — our Safe Delivery Guarantee, ex- 
-— of shipping the day your order 
is abies ec you will only have to. walt a few days; tells how we make 
freight charges very low no matter in what state you live. OUR FREE CAT- 
ALOGUE shows an illustrationof our own = foundry, the largest 
in the world; tell: why w n ric es one ‘4 kinds 


of muc 
OUR FREE CATALOGUE some largest, hand 
trated, Len tee LO a oy COMPLETE special stove cata- 
every th ECA: about stoves. 


Ware FOR OUR FREE STOVE 


send to us, er on a 
your Ree ) Ry hms and THE BiG 
io you by return mall, postpaid, FREE. You will get the 

m San ym | stove offer eves heard of; you will receive 
‘ oak astonishing! beral stove Pipposition. me 
| one ere and tell your ne 

Doi T BUY A Ly 4+ Ay Lang be B A st . 7 


av Big aeak, hao 
New OFFERS sun Latest Ve PROPOSITION, at 


We Will TELL a SOMETHING “SEARS, ROEBUCK & co "CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


YOU OUGHT TO KNOW. Address, 





























isomest, best Mlus- ¥ 














59c. Sterling Silver Tea Spoon. 


To any address on receipt of 59, Price 
Includes engraving One Old English Let- 
ter or Three Script initials, Catalogue 
ee zr Spoons and other articies in 





Length 5% inche 
W. D. JAC ‘OBUS, 


Iver on Eo lest 


610 EUCLID AVE 


. A postal brings it. 
LCLMIRA, N. Y. 











Keep Your Skirt Up And In Place 

With a Copeland Skirt Supporter. 

Don’t spoil your waists and your appearance by de- 
pending on pins to hold your skirt up and keep 
from shifting sidewise. 

‘No tidy woman can afford to be without the 
Copeland Skirt Supporter. It holds the skirt up 
and the waist down, without pins, teeth or tears. 
Light, polished nickel, invisible. Sent on re 
ceipt of 25c., money order orstamps. Order now 
COPELAND GARMENT SUPPORTER CO., 
Agents Wanted. 222 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


at your home. We will give, free for advertising pur- 
poses, first course 48 music lessons for beginners or 
advanced pupils on Piane, Organ, Banjo, Guitar, 
Cc 


ernet, Violin, or Mandolin. (Your expense 
will only ze cost a and tne music you use, which is small. ) (We teach by mail only and ftrue 
success, Hundreds w Wish I had known of your schoo! before.”’ For booklet, testimonials and FREE 

tuition contract, address U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 121, 19 Union Square, New York, N. ¥, 
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Nervous Dyspepsia. 


A CURE FOR ALL. 


Not a Patent Cure-all, nor a Modern Miracle, 
but Simply a Rational Cure ud 
Dyspepsia. 


In these days of humbuggery and 
deception, the manufacturers of patent 
medicines, as a rule, seem to think their 
medicines will not sell unless they claim 
that it will cure every disease under the 
sun. And they never think of leaving 
out dyspepsia and stomach troubles. 
They are sure to claim that their nostrum 
is absolutely certain to cure every dys- 
peptic and he need look no further, 

In the face of these absurd claims it is 
refreshing to note that the proprietors 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets have care- 
fully refrained from making any undue 
claims or false representations regarding 
the merits of this most excellent remedy 
for dyspepsia and stomach troubles. 
They make but one claim for it, and 
that is, that for indigestion and various 
stomach troubles Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets is a radical cure. They go no 
farther than this and any man or woman 
suffering from indigestion, chronic or 
nervous dyspepsia, who will give the 
remedy a trial will find that nothing is 
claimed for it, that the facts will not 
fully sustain. 

It is a modern discovery, composed of 
harmless vegetable ingredients acceptable 
-to the weakest or most delicate stomach. 
Its great success in curing stomach 
troubles is due to the fact that the medi- 
cal properties are such that it will diges¢ 
whatever wholesome food is taken into 
the stomach, no matter whether the 
stomach is in good working order or not. 
It vests the overworked oragn and replen- 
ishes the body, the blood, the nerves, 
creating a heatlhy appetite, gives refresh- 
ing sleep and the blessings which always 
accompany a good digestion and proper 
assimication of food. 

In using Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets no 
dieting is required. Simply eat plenty 
of wholesothe food and take these Tablets 
at each meal, thus assisting and resting 
the stomach which rapidly regains its 
proper digestive power, when the Tablets 
will be no longer required. 

Nervous Dyspepsia is simply a condi- 
tion in which some portion or portions 
of the nervous system are not properly 
nourished. Good digestion invigorates 
the nervous system and every organ in 
the body. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by 
all druggists at 50 cts., per package. 


SAMPLE ‘#:22" FREE 


Tells all about great opportunities to make money in 
this new oil ficld. This special number is fully illus 
trated and contains a vast fund of valuable, interest- 
ing and reliable information, read it before you in- 
vest a dollar. Heed its advice and you will surely 
become a successful investor. There are hundreds 
of opportunities to make big money in Kansas oil. 
Get posted and keep posted. Do it now, not to- 
morrow, buat right NOW, yr or Kansas Oil 
Edition » just out. 

Investor's Review, 1305 Gatt Bldg. +» Chicago Ill. 


A Good Safe Investment. 


can be made in an enterprise that is proving a big 
success. Additional capital is needed for promotion 
purposes inthe way of advertising, etc. Advertising 
already done has shown good results. Business 
women desiring to make money are asked to join us. 
Add J. A. B., 1007 Trude Bidg., 
Chicago, rl 











o “PAPA’S BOY.” CUTEST THING OUT. Six 
= folding photo views of a bright 5-year-old in 
+ different moods. “I Didn't,” “Ouch,” “Better 
: ow woe a “Got You Then,” “No Sir-ee,” 

2 Het io, Papa. * Sent for 4 cents (stamps), or 
f o ORE ith eash order for any eS our “Something 
Si) & Better”’ line of office devices. Send for list. 

> 2 SPURGIN MANUFACTURING CO., Inc, CHILAGO, 








SAMPLE SACHET FREE 


To introduce Egyptian Lotos-flower and Creole 
Bea rets. Send name and address on postal to 
ie 


=S8eC 
ctor-King Co., Box 3461-H, Boston, Mass. 
Pigt il T d $9 If you like something new 
gt a orna 0 and a novelty send ery 
for stereoscopic picture of above, or 25 cents for 4x 5 

Beauties, Agents wanted. C. Robinson, Morse Bluff, Neb. 








Norwegian Cure Co., Block W, Rochester, N. Y 
neutralizes uric acid in the blood and cures incipient 
Tuberculosis, Rhoamation, Asthma, Scrofula 
and all blood diseases. Advice free. Write today. 


lj, PATENTS = 


i alll ET eek, 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Cut-Up Drill Problems 


Continued 








Sixth Grade—Bills. 
CARD I. 

Note—Have pupils rule suitable bill 
forms for the following. 

I. Dansville, N. Y., March 1, 1898. 
J. M. Moore bought of C. B. Welch, 15% 
yds. carpet at $2.12% per yd.; 37 yds. 
Drugget at $1.20; 8 Rugs at $4.16; 5 
mats at $2.37%; 18 yds. oil-cloth at 
$1.08. 

2. New York, N. Y., May 20, 1898. 
Jas. Kice bought of Elmer E. Beams, 37 
bbls. pork at $24.35; 127 bbls. flour at 
$8.15; 169 gal. molasses at $.43; 2150 lbs. 
butter at $.31; 3 boxes raisins at $4.65. 

CARD II. 

I. Dover, N. J., Apr. I, 1903. John 
Jones bought of J. Hawhouse, 3 watches: 
$124.50, $61.24, $57.18; 437 pwt. gold 
chain at $1.15; 35 sets plated tea-service 
at $43.10; 7 sets plated tea-service at $51. 

2. Albany, N. Y., June 10, 1903. 
Henry Smith bought of Sam’l Weller, 67 
prs. calf boots at $3.75; 108 prs. thick 
boots at $2.62; 75 prs. gaiters at $1.12; 
27 prs. buskins at $.86, 35 prs. slippers 
at $.70; 50 prs. rubbers at $1.04. 

CARD III. 


I. Jan. 2, 1904. Sold to Lyman Kice 
for cash: 1 No. 1 ash bedstead, $22; 1 
dressing case (16x20 mirror),  $40% 
excelsior, $.40; glass-case $.50; marble- 


box, $.75; 4 floor mats (16 yds.), at 
$. 12. 

2. Mrs Lena Down bought of Smith & 
Co., 15 yds. black silk, at $.65; 7 yds. 
Henrietta cloth at $.50; 6 yds. blue serge 
at $.80; 2 hats at $.67; 2 velour capes, 
at $14.75. 

CARD IV. 

1. Sold Henry Smith 24 sets bed- 
casters, at $.13; 40 sets No. 2 bed-casters 
at $.17; 24 sets bed-post casters at $.23; 
18 sets plate-casters at $.11; 18 sets small 
castets, at $.13; 6 sets brass-casters at $. 35. 

2. David Apgar bought of Wm. S. Delp 
5 blank-books at $2.30; 7 gross pens at 
$1.12%; 
$1.75; 4 reams cap paper at $3.40; 20 
commercial law at $2.87%; 12 pks. of 
plain cards at $.37%; note-paper and 
writing fluid, $2.78. 

CARD V. 

1. Mrs. Smith bought of Jesse Weise, 
37 chests of tea at $23.75; 42 chests of 
black tea at $17.50; 43 casks of wine at 
$99; 12 crates of London ware at $75; 
Ig bbls, flour at $7.00; 23 bushels of 
wheat at $.60. 

2. Sold Susan Bowles 1 bbl. sugar, 245 
lbs. at 34c; 10 lbs. oat-meal at 2'%4c; 3 lbs. 
honey at 12%c; 4 sacks of flour at $1.35; 
3 lbs. raisins at 13c; 7 doz. eggs at 15¢; 
to lb, soda crackers at 8%c; 1 caddy 
Japan tea, 65c, 10 lbs. table salt at 3%c. 


CARD VI. 
1. Mr. Jones’ ace’t at my store stands 
thus :— 


Dr. Cr. 
$ 4.745 $2.76% 
2.62% 1.245 

1.27 -62% 
+45 3-45 
5.28% 1.87% 
10.25 5.25 


How much does Mr. Jones owe me? 

2. Sold Chas. W. Hall 6 doz. pencils 
at 30c; 2 gross pens at 85c; 5 reams 
note paper at $1.50; 20 Grammars at 75¢, 





15 Spencer’s Book-keeping at 





CARD VII. 

1. Sold Mrs. Sarah Smith of Plainfield, 
N. J., the following :— 

18 yds. Gingham at 21c; 36% yds. 
Calico at 6c; 124% yds. silk at 45c; 25 
yds. Cashmere at $1.25. Make out bill 
and receipt it. 

2. John Jones bought of S. F. Snyder, 
25 lbs,. of Rio Coffee at 28c; .75 lbs. of 
Granulated sugar at 5%c; 20 Ibs. of 
Prunes at 12c. 

CARD VIII. 

1. Mrs. H. P. McHenry bought of 
J. W. Welsh & Co., 10 yds silk at $1.50; 
36 yd. muslin at 7c; 15 yd. flannel at 
75c; 2 prs. of shoes at $3.25 

2. Mrs. G. N. McLean bought of Flock 
& Co., 3 piano stools at $3.50; 1 piano 
cover at $4.75; 54 prs. of curtains at 
$5.25; 2 doz. towels at $3.60; 12 yds. 
silk at $1.25 

CARD IX. 

I. Miss Anna McLean bought of J. H. 
Vescelius, 2 prs. shoes at $2.75; 6 prs. 
rubbers at 75c; I pr. slippers, $1.25; 3 
prs. gloves at $2.15; 1 silk waist, $3.25. 

2. Wm. Swackhamer bought of S. F. 
Myers & Co., 2 doz. silver knives at $36; 
4 doz. silver teaspoons at $16; 2 doz. 
silver tablespoons at $10.25 a set; 1 silver 
spoonholder for $o. 

CARD X. 

I. John C. Welsh bought of KE. J. 
Neighbor 12.5 cords of wood, at $3.25; 
40 bushels of apples at 75c; 200 lbs. of 
grapes at 3c; 25 bu. of potatoes at 85c. 

2. On Jan. 20, 1904, Aug. W. Renkel 
bought of M. T. Welsh, 5 bedsteads at 
$14; 1 bookcase, $35; 18 chairs at $15 a 
dozen. On Feb. 3, he bought 4 chairs 
at $2.25; 1 leather couch at $45. April 
1, he paid $50 in cash and on the 15th, 


‘$37.50 more. 


CARD XI. 


1. Henry Adams bought of M. C. Van 
Nest, 17 yds. of flannel at 45c; 19 yds. 
shalloon at 37c.; 16 yds. blue camlet at 
46c; 13 yds. vesting at 87c; 9 yds. cambric 
muslin at 63c; 25 yds. Bombazine at 56c; 
17 yds. ticking, at 31c; 19 yds. jean at 
16c. : 

2. Sold Harvey S. Cool 13 Ibs. tea at 98c; 
16 lbs. coffee at 15c; 26 lbs. sugar at 13¢; 
47 lbs. cheese at $.09; 12 lbs. pepper at 
19c; 7 lbs. giager at 17c; 13 lbs. chocolate 
at 6Ic. 

CARD XII. 

1. Sold John Burns 37 chests Green tea 
at $25.50; 41 chests Black tea at $16.17; 
40 chests Imperial tea at $97.75; 13 
crates Liverpool ware at $169.37. 

2. Sold J. W. Welsh 17 bbls. Minnesota 
flour at $8.25; 50 1b. Gunpowder at 50c; 
140 lbs. sheet zinc at $.08%; 120 Ibs. 
Prussian blue at 63c. 

CARD XIII. 

I. John B. Thomas bought of Lyman 
Kice, 3 bbls. sugar, 647 lbs. at 4c; 5§ 
chests Oolong tea, 255 Ibs. at 51c; 3 chests 
Black tea, 167 lbs. at 42c. 

2. Mrs. F. D. Stephens bought of 
J. D. Flock, 25 yds. of calico at 7c; 36 
yds. of muslin at 8c; 4 prs. of hose at 
4oc. Paid cash. Receipt the bill for 
J. D. Flock—you as clerk. 

CARD XIV. 

Mrs. Wm. G. Durham bought of S. B. 
Park, 4 yds. of silk at $4.25; 12 yds. of 
alpaca at $1.80; 7 yds. of lace at 45¢; 9 
yds. of cashmere, at 35¢, 












‘| Grow Hair 
In One Night.” 
ae a” 



















The Discoverer of This Magic Compound. 
I prove it by sending a trial package of my new 
and wonderful discovery free to convince people it 
actually grows hair, stops hair falling out, removes 
dandruff and quickly restores luxuriant growth to 
shining scalps, eyebrows and eyelashes. Send your 
name and address to the Altenhein Medical Dispen- 
sary, 1988 Foso Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, for a Free trial 
Breaee. enclosing a 2 cent stamp to cover postage, 





445. eradicated; the skin re. 
Smallpox Pittings stored to natural condi- 
tions by my remarkable cosmetic discovery; send for 
description and statements of tients successfully 
treated. DR.ROGERS,Suite 88,84 Adams St.,Chicago, Ill, 





OUR ILLUSTRATED 
SUPPLEMENT CATALOGUE 
Contains the very latest 


2, Art Needlework Designs 


with prices of Perforated 
Patterns, stamped and un- 
d Art Fabrics and 








THE M. J. CUNNING co. 
540 Walnut St., Cincinnati. 0, 


SPECIAL SALE OF SHEET MUSIC 


ocal and Instrumenta! Successes. post- 
—_ fons bctate each or 6 for $1.00—Laughing Water— 
Always in the Way—Good Bye My Lady Love—Anona 
—Hiawatha—Navajo—Bedelia—Message of the Vio- 
lets—My Alamo ve—The Gondolier—You’re as 
Welcome as the Flowers of May—Down onthe Farm 
—Tesse—Blue Bell—Poll Prim—All Aboard for 
Dreamland—Soko—The Man Behind—Six for $1.00. 

0 SIC CO 


Address ” 
146 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


CLASS PINS OR BADCES 


> For ‘any College, School, Class 
A ~N 











Club, Society or Lodge. 

Direct from Factory to Wearer. 

We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 
“ Silver, Silver-Plated Pins. Buttons or Med- 
als of all descriptions. Either of the two 
a rope teen fe one 
ortwocolors enamel, any letters or figuresif not 
more than shown, 
Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 10c ¢ 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz. Sample, 25c. 

Free—Large Catalogue, illustrating hundreds 
of designs, Satisfaction mn suarantecd. 
Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at low 
prices. Special designs and estimates free, 


Bastlan Bros. 21A S.Av, Rochester, N.Y. 


,AGENTS WANTED ! | 


'o sell School Furniture and I 
pli s At Cut Prices—Especially 
C-rbo-S!ate Blackboard is 
sa.c8t, most improved; finest 
surface, most durable ;very 
sight, frcight almost nothing. 

A. H. ANDREWS CO., 


Chicago, II. 
The Pioneer School Furniture House. 


STORY-WRITING and JOURNAL- 
ISM taught by mail; short stories and 
book Mss. criticised and revised; 
als>, placed 
FOR free bool. '2t, “WRITING FOR PRO- 
FIT’’; tells how. 
NATIONAL PRESS ASS’N., 
MONEY 106 The Baldwin, 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
Send $1. for 76 Lessons in_penman- 
PENMANSHI pl. gor Home Practice. Bookie ep 
horthan i and papeestc y 
Mail. Best instruct n, Preside 
Seaysige: sugiNSe COLLEGE 
PS Men’s Phristion Association Building 
, 806 and 308 N. Charles St., Baltimore. Md. 
Send us your address 
$3 a Day Sure and we will show you 
how to = #3 a dsy 
abay ollres yon wo ork be: 
the locality where you live. Sead us your address and we will 
ex pO et nteg ee agree t : oo gga aclear profit 
ul 
GOVAL MAMUFACTURIAG CO.” Box 
Easily grown. Roots and seeds 
ox —y Bon an in fall, Room 


Ginsen tito 


magazine 4c. Ozar' PRE Co DeptF-4 Joplin, Mo. 


MONEY. 


eROpe we $2.00 a mon 


sn "Postal will being 2 me Been go i 8 
VBRANK H. WRAY & CO., oe. 
5838 Mew York, 















on commission; send for 








Write at once. 
770, Detroit, Nich 





Fortunes in this plant. 
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There Is Great Danger In 
Catarrh. 
If Left to Run Its Course Unchecked, It 
Often Causes Death. 
Catarrh scatters its poisons throughout 





- the entire system. The stomach and 


lungs are affected by the droppings that 
fall “into the throat ‘and are swallowed 
during sleep. Dyspepsia, inflammation 
of the stomach, bronchitis and consump- 
tion are the results. The blood also 
becomes contaminated and carries the 

poisons to all parts of the system. Fre- 

Bently in the more advanced stages, the 
fones of the head become decayed and 
the air passages are a putrid mass and 
create a stench so foul and offensive as 
to be unbearable. The expression, 
“rotten with catarrh,’’ is not overdrawn 
or exaggerated. 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets strike at the 
root of this terrible, odious disease and 
eradicate it from the svstem. They are 
a constitutional remedy that cleanses the 
system thoroughly of all poisons and 
purifiesthe blood. Under their influence 
the head becomes clear, the discharges 
at the nose and droppings into the throat 
cease, the lost sense of smell is restored, 
the eye brightens, the foul breath 
becomes pure and sweet and the odious, 
disgusting disease is thoroughly expelled 
from the system. 

A Cincinnati man says: ‘‘I suffered 
the misery and humiliation of catarrh 
for twelve years. My case became so 
aggravated that it seriously interferred 
with all my business relations. The 
disease became so offensive that I would 
not venture into any one’s presence 
unless it were absolutely necessary. I 
tried every remedy that I could get hold 
of. Some helped me temporarily, but 
as soon as I ceased taking them, I would 
relapse into the old condition. 

‘Finallly a friend told me of Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets and insisted that I try 
them. I had about despaired of ever 
finding help, but bought a box anyway. 
I began to notice the improvement 

within twenty-four hours after I began 
taking them. Before the first box was 
gone I felt like another man. I kept up 
the treatment till I had taken three boxes 
and was entirely cured. I have never 
had a recurrence of the trouble from that 
day to this. My head is clear and well 
and none of the offensive symptoms of 
the disease ever trouble me. It has been 
two years since I stopped taking them.’’ 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are for sale by 
all druggists at 50 cts., a box. 


Why don't Sachet Talcum Puff ? 


is the perfect toilet ui- 
pg Delightful after bathing or 
sha The “Puff” itse 


lf is 
made of eidertows, and 
fine: through which the delicate- 
ly aes poe e r fidat tale per- 
colates. his distributes the 
powder evenly and in just the 
right proportion, thus preventing 
the flying of loose powder over 
the dressing table or cloth. The 
cover is made of chamois, beauti- 
fully hand-painted, and isin ad- 
dition to its Practical value asa 
,& most attractive souvenir. It’s the wonder of 
Wo rid’s Fair, where thousands are being sold. 
Send 35c to-day fora Puff. Tri-State Trading Co., 
Dept B, Keystone Bank Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa 


ARE YOUIN LOVE 


with Fine Pictures? We have beautiful, dainty sub- 
jects for home decorations. If you wanta fine Den 
picture of “Golf Gict 15x20 — jms to 0 get your address, 
will send for 18c—worth ssion style wall 
pocket—14x15, one Sees ae oo etc—a beauty in 
colors for 0c paid, Send for 3 tree pictures 
andif you ask 3 Pewill tell you how to cure In- 
srowing Toe Nails—Free (Art Dept. 2) 


SILVER SPRING CO. Ravenna, Ohio. 














IF YOU 

INVEST MONEY OCCASIONALLY 
} da not invest it where safety as well as profit is 
red. Suma.as low an Twonvy-ave Dollars may be 
petinns apg bong real estate in New York City. 

Co-Operative I Ventors Association 

ative Investors 

108 108 Fulton Breet, w York 


Wireless Telegraphy 


A Handsomely Illustrated Booklet 


id 10 cents coin or stamps. 
A-HARRISON 100 Broadway, New York 


SEEDS AND ROOTS. 
sail "eas bg New pete on 
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Cut-Up Drill Problems 


Continued 








2. Mrs. Joe Hamley bought of G. Y. 
Hopler, 16 yds. alpaca at $1.25; 11 yds. 
drilling at toc; 18 yds. ticking 12%c. 
Receipt the bill as clerk for Mr. Hopler. 

CARD XV. 

1. Sold Miss Laura Hoffman 4 Ibs. 
coffee at 28c; 18 lbs. sugar at 5 4c; 6 lbs. 
prunes at 12%c; 2 lbs. tea at 60c; 3 Ibs. 
rice at Ioc. 

You are the merchant, receipt the bill. 

2. Sold Rev. H. P. McHenry, 2 spring 
beds at $12.50; 6 cane chairs at $1.75; 
2 cane rockers at $4.50; 3 cottage bed- 
steads at $7; 1 couch, $8.75. 


Answers. 
CARD I. 


I. $269. 435. 2. $1866. 45. 
CARD II. 

I., $2610.97. 2. $717.93- 
CARD IIT. 

I. $65.57. 2. $48.89. 
CARD IV. 

I. $21.86. 2. $164.51. 


I, Who.was the author of Peter Bell? 
2. Who said: 
‘*A cowslip by the river’s brim 
A yellow cowslip was to him, 
And it was nothing more.’’ 
3. Who wrote the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner?’’ 
4. Who was the author of ‘‘ Thalaba?’’ 


angels fear to tread.’’ 
6. Who wrote ‘‘ Evelina?’’ 
7. Who were Fielding, 
and Smollett? Name some of their works. 
8. Who is.the author of ‘‘Children of 
the Abbey?’’ 


Vernon a character? 

10. What king isa prominent charac- 
ter in both ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ and ‘‘ The Talis- 
man?’’ 

11. Who was the author of 
field,’’ and ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer?’’ 

12. Who wrote’‘‘ The Spectator.’’ 

13. Who said, ‘‘God tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb?’’ 

14. Who wrote ‘‘The Deformed Trans- 
formed ?’’ 

15. Who was the husband of the author 
of ‘‘ Frankenstein?’’ 

16. The ‘‘Idyls of the King’’ 
written by whom? 

17. Who was the author of ‘‘ Intimations 
of Immortality ?’’ 

18 Who wrote ‘‘ Aurora Leigh?’’ 

Ig. Who was the author of ‘‘The Lost 
Leader ?’’ 

20. What woman is considered the best 


were 


5. In what poem does the following | 
quotation occur:—‘‘ Fools rush in where | 


Richardson, | 


g. In what celebrated novel is Diana | 


Deserted Village,’’ ‘‘The Vicar of Wake- | 





Recreations in Literature 
By Marion Graham Wallace 


| | 3 wad, fra mony a blunder free us, 


An’ foolish notion.’ 
| 28. Who was the wizard of the north? 
| 29. Who wrote ‘‘Put yourself in his 
| Place??? 

30. Who is the author of ‘‘The Moon- 
| stone?’’ 

31. Who wrote ‘‘ The Sorrows of Satan?’’ 


| 


Dn & Ww N 


7: 


century. 

‘* Amelia, 
| is chiefly known as the author of ‘‘ Pamela 
‘: The | 


or Virtue Rewarded,’’ and ‘‘Clarissa | 
Harlowe.’’ Smollett is the author of | 
‘‘Roderick Random,’’ ‘* Humphrey 


8. 
9. 


10. 
aii 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
a2, 





writer of pure idiomatic English known 
to literature? 

21. Name some of her principal works. | 
22. Who is the author of ‘‘ Jane Eyre?’’ 
23. Give the pen name of this writer. 
24. Who wrote ‘‘Cranford?’’ | 
25. Who wrote ‘‘ John Halifax?’’ 
26. Who was the author of 
roes and Hero Worship?’’ 

27. Who is the author of the lines— 


‘*He- | 





satin AA 


‘*Wad some kind toad the giftie gie us, 
To see oursiles as ithers see us, 


. Wordsworth. 
. Coleridge. 


. Pope’ 
. Frances Burney. 


| Clinker’’ and ‘‘ 





CARD V. 
I. $6917.55 2. $17.89. 
CARD VI. 
I. $9.415. 2. . $26.00. 
CARD VIL. 
I. $42.84%. 2. $13.53. 
CARD VIII. 
I. $35.27. 2. $58.45. 
CARD IX. 
I. $20.95. 2. $186. 
CARD X 
I. $97.88. 2. $91.75. 
CARD XI. | 
I. $61.33. 2. $35.45. | 
CARD XII. 
. $7718.28. 2. $252.75. 
CARD XIII. 
I. $226.07. 2. $6.23. 
CARD XIV. 
I. $44.90 2. $23.35. 
CARD XV. 
. $4.36. 2. $74.25. 


ANSWERS. 
Wordsworth. 


Southey. 
s ‘‘Essay on Criticism.’’ 


English novelists of the eighteenth | 
Fielding wrote ‘‘Tom Jones,’? | 
’’ “* Jonathan Wild.’’ Richardson 


Peregrine Pickle.’’ 
Regina Maria Roche. 

Rob Roy. 

Richard, Coeur de Lion. 
Goldsmith. 

Addison. 

Laurence Sterne. 
Byron. 

The poet Shelley. 
Tennyson. 
Wordsworth. 

Mrs. Browning. 
Robert Browning. 
George Eliot. 
‘Daniel Deronda,’’ 





**Romola,’ 


‘*Adam Bede,’’ ‘‘ Middlemarch,’’ ‘‘ Mill 


| on the Floss,’’ ‘‘Silas Marner.’’ 
22. 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


$i. 


Charlotte Bronte. 
Currer Bell. 

Mrs. Gaskell. 

Dinah Mulock Craik. 
Thomas Carlyle. 
Robert Burns. 

Sir Walter Scott. 
Charles Reade, 
Wilkie Collins, 
Marie Corelli, 
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Do You Wanta Strictly 


Man-Tailored Suit 


made to your individual measure, at a special bar- 

gain price? Do you want it made expressly to fit 

aed figure, from the newest and most oy ae 
brics, in the latest metropolitan st 

you want to be absolutely satisfied Bo you 

decide to keep the garments? Do you want an 


All-Wool Albatross Waist 


to match your new costume 


Without Cost 


‘ou for simply referring your 
Rg to us? Then, read care= 
fully and act promptly on our 


Special Offer: 


We will send you samples of the 
very latest fabrics for Tailor-Made 

ostumes in All-Wool Broadcloths, 
Popular Fancy Worsteds in the lat- 
est manish effects, Zibelines, Home- 
spuns, Cheviots and Fancy Mix. 
tures, in the newest designs and 
colorings, from which we make 


Suits to Your Order 


in any style you desire, 
your choice of mateziais, 


$9 to $35 
and give ou an exquisite, 
All Vook Albatross 

Waist to match your cos- 
tume, without charge, 
providing you will give 
us the names of ten ladics 
who will be likely to buy 
Tailor-Made Suits or 
Skirts on our exceed- 
fnaty Sberaiterms, an nd 
_ d each of them our 

Fashioa Book, special 
offer, etc. 

Or, should you want a 
W stylish Man-Tailored se p- 
arate Skirt or Jacket, we 
will give you a dainty 
Novelty Vesting Waist, 
without charge, under 
the same conditions, 































Our elegant assortment 
of stylish new goods, for 


Made to 
Your Order 
Dress and Walking 

Skirts at 


>» $4 to $10 
Vcannot be duplicated 
elsewhere, Ali weask is 
that you give us the op- 
portunity to prove that we 
nm save you money, give you exclusive stylics 

pew | fit you perfectly. You take norisk, We make 
your costume exactly as you order it, send it to 
you by express, and give you five days to convince 
ourself in your own home that the garments are 

tter value in every way than you have ever 
had, or can get elsewhere. Don’t take our word 
for it—get our samples and prices, and compare 
them with others. Isn’tthis an exceedingly liberal 
offer? Can you afford to pass it by? 

Write us today, stating colors you prefer and 
whether you wish a Suit, Skirt or Jacket,and we will 
cond you Superb Fall ‘Samples and our New Fall 
Style Book containing complete instructions for 
taking measures, all sent free, together with our 
“Social Federation” Proposition which pays you 
$2.50 in cash before you get your costume. 
OWEN T. MOSES @ CO., 256 MOSES BLDG., CHICAGO. 

_ References: Your friends, or Milwaukee Ave. State pe 



















Bank, Chicago. Capital stock $250,000.00, 
$19, 00 BE BIG PARLOR ORGAN. 


0 i. bia 
peas. 9.9 


foot ‘h, 4 feet long an 
feet test style for 
a ee 
rgans others 
for i Fe rice. 
Shown 7 jcture 
and full ribed in OUR 


desc 
BIG FREE ORGAN CATA- 
LOGUE, sent to any one 
FOR THE ASKING. 


AT $25.95 


1.96 we sell . 
other beautiful OR- Fe 
GANS, all made in 
in face 


rices THAN fool 


sell the best ne h 
in the United Sta . 
for so much ay 
money than all oth- 
pA manufacturers and dealers, {fs all explained in our 
w free oo Catelogue. OUR NO MONEY WITH 
ORDER PLAN, FREE TRIAL OFFER, OUR TWENTY. 
FIVE YEARS oon one GUARANTEE, all fully explained 
in the BIG, F RGA ALOGUE t 
quest. Have 4 any use for anorgan' If not, have 
yous friend who could use an organ ifthe price was 
enough, the offer liberal enough, the greatest chance 
over known! If so, cut this ad out and send to us, 
the ne, our several promseinons, | ie new 
and most ga FREE. BY RET offer ev tLlall 
to you FREE. BY RET A main.” "Poe T PAID. 
ritefor our Free Org 


SEARS, ROEBUCK ac cO., “CHicAGd, TL. 





| WILL DEED 300 


Lots in a beautiful New York suburb to the first 300 
readers answering this advertisement. 
cost of making Deed. 
Ocean, 


&. J. RUSS 


For the simple 
Property located on Lake, near 
For Tring ulars and birds-eye-view, address 


1133 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





2 GREAT GOLD NILLs, 


SUNSET COPIPAN 


BUY SHARES NOW while price i is LOW 


OLD MINES, 
producing gold dail Ms 
Sworn month! ements. io mineral, free, 
» Mack Block, Denver, Colo. 





START fre siees cules tort Maan, own 


book 
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PHILIPSBORN’S 
FALL & WINTER 


FREE STYLE BOOK 


A VALUABLE FASHION GUIDE 
FOR ECONOMICAL LADIES 
In our mail order business we offer the indentical 
exclasi les carried 

































great retail stores 
in New York,Chicago, Balt- 
imore, Washington, 
Cleveland and Denver. 
We are the largest 
producers of Women’s 
ready-to-wear outer 
garments and wish to 
demonstrate their all- 
around superority and 
moderate prices to a 
still larger circle, 
therefore this un- 
equaled offer : 


Cravenette 


‘$= 


Cravenette of oxford gray,cas- 
tor or olive aranteed 
shower proof cloth; corded 
cape; wide strap of same 
material at neck with 
buttons;slot seamed back 
with small box pleats; 
excellent value worth 
$15. for $8.98 
State your nearest ex- 
press office and give 
bust measure when or- 
dering. We willsend the Cravenette prepaid. Try it 
on, examine it carefully if noteatisfactory, return and 
any money paid will refunded, You run no risk 
whatever. Sample of material sent upon request. 

Write today for beautiful style book No. 809, 
prope egies Tua describing over 250 new styles 
of suits, sk: , Waists, jackets, etc. 


M. PHILIPSBORN, 138-144 State St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


























Photographs Reproduced 








One Dozen Photographs—size 35 x 5% 
inches or 44% x 7% inches—according to 
style o bell gertar ons sent, reproduced from 
any g row ye and mounted on high 
grade mounts for $1.00. These are our 
regular $1.50 grade and are of same Pence 
as local photographers would charge 
to $4.00 for. We guarantee all =. 
tions to be as good as the original. Photos 
are returned uninjured. Ask for free sam- 
ples and catalogue showing fifty styles and 
sizes of mounts ranging in cost from 75¢ 
to $2.50 per dozen. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. 


















Earn big money writing newspaper and 
magazine arti artiche, We train by mail to 

branch of a for 
“The How of It,” 


Majestic 









Sehoel of 
-, Detroit, Mich. 











Miss Bonny’s Postoffice. 


(LETTER-WRITING IN COUNTRY AND CITY SCHOOLS.) 
By Jean Halifax. 


CHAPTER I. 

‘*My scholars don’t like letter-writing; and I don’t wonder at it. 
One is not apt to like what one doesn’t do well. And they cer- 
tainly have not the pens of ready writers. Are your scholars in the 
same fix? If so, can you suggest a way out?’’ 

This is an extract from one of Miss Bird’s letters. She and Miss 
Bonny had been classmates and chums at College, and still 
kept up their friendship and correspondence. Often the former 
languishes for lack of the latter. But these two kept up both, and 
found it a great help in their teaching, exchanging ideas, and giv- 
ing and receiving aid. Miss Bird’s room in the big city school 
was very unlike Miss Bonny’s little country school, yet each found 
similar problems to contend with and to conquer. 

‘No, my children are not at all fond of letter-writing,’’ Miss 
Bonny wrote back. ‘‘Yet few, if any, will find much occasion, in 
the future, to write an essay, and I don’t believe any of them will 
take up authorship.as a profession. But they’ll all need to write 
letters of friendship and business. So we mus? find some solution 
for our problem. 

“*T’ve started a Post-Office. And I’ve taken the liberty to tell my 
youngsters that as soon as we learn how to write a real nice letter, 
we’re going to correspond with your school. Won’t you follow 
suit? My children are already enthusiastic over the prospect. ’’ 

And so were Miss Bird’s children when the plan was explained 





tothem. And that was the way this Post Office started. It’s not down 
on Uncle Sam’s list of offices, 


but nevertheless it did a flourish- 
ing business for several years, and is remembered with pleasure 
and profit by many others besides those in the two schools. For 
this is a ‘‘really truly’’ story. 

So we assure you that a teacher may safely trust to the practi- 
cability of a School Post Office. 


THE POST OFFICE. 


The visible is more than the invisible, to children. So there 
must be a really truly Post Office, of course. 
Miss Bonny saw, one morning on her way to school, an empty 


| fruit-jar crate lying behind the village store, where the grocer had 
| thrown it for kindling wood. 


all ready for us.’’ 


‘*Just the thing for our Post Office,’’ she exulted. ‘‘ Divisions 
For there was a compartment for each of the 


| two dozen quart Mason jars. 


So she asked for the crate and obtained it, and two of the boys 
went for it, and set it in place in the schoolroom that same day, 
after school. 

It was put in one corner, parallel to the end of the wall which 


| the scholars faced, and with just enough space between the wall 


| collected, 


and the crate for the Postmaster to stand behind it, when distribut- 
ing mail. 

It rested on the rear edge of the reference table, where the Dic- 
tionary, extra histories, Atlas, and other books of reference lay. 
At the left, against the wall, were the Cabinet shelves, and the 
home-made book-case, containing the specimens the children had 
and the little circulating library which Miss Bonny had 
given the school. 

The table was a plain, old kitchen table, donated by one of the 
mothers. Miss Bonny and the older girls covered the top and 
lower shelf with green enamel cloth, and painted the legs dark 
green. The boys added the lower shelf as their share of the work. 
This was used for magazines and papers. This has been described 
in detail because it played quite an important part, as you will see 
later, in the P. O. work, and can be easily copied. Tom num- 
bered the divisions, making large, neat figures with marking ink. 

The Postmaster—the boy or girl whose letter of the day before 
had been voted the best—passed to each scholar, early in the day, 
numbered slips, two of a number. Those drawing similar 
numbers wrote to each other, and put their letters in the box 
bearing that number. If Tom and Dick drew No. 8, they put 
their letters to each other in Box 8. 

The letter-writing was one of the ‘‘Extras,’’ for which special 
rewards were given, and the work was done in the odd minutes, 
when other lessons had been learned, and there was nothing espe- 
cial todo. This having something interesting, all ready to pick 
up, helped to prevent whispering, idling and wasting time. As 
the letters were written, they were deposited in the Post Office. 

When mail time arrived, the Postmaster distributed the mail, 
and the letters were read aloud, marked, praised or corrected. Mail 
time was usually the last exercise in the afternoon, though some- 
times it was changed to eleven or 11:30, if Miss Bonny thought 
the children needed a rest before lunch time. 

The work for the year included: 

1. Advertisements. 

2. Letters of business— 








ne ser ee — ee 
re) 
Oil Solors vee Water Colors 


ALL IN ONE 
“CRAYOLA” 


An Artist’s Crayon At 
Scholar’s Price. 


For instructive color work in school,teachers 
will find ‘‘Crayola’’ far superior to Water 
Colors or Chalk Crayon, in point of con- 
venience, cleanliness and economy. 

A five orten cent package of Crayola will 
prove an inexpensive source of instruction 
and amusement in every home, kindergarten, 
primary, high school or studio. 

No trouble tosend samples of ‘‘Crayola’’ to 
those interested. 


The ‘Art of Crayola Painting’’ giving de- 
tailed instructions for using ‘‘Crayola’’ mailed 
on receipt of 1oc in stamps. 

Address Dept. ‘‘C’’ 


Binney & Smith Co., 
83-86 Fulton St., New York. 


Note: ‘‘CRAYOLA’’ and specimens of 
work done therewith are being exhibited in 
the palace of ‘‘ VARIED INDUSTRIES” at the 
St. Louis Exposition. 


























aeeeese Range Perfection 


Sold for Cash or on 
Monthly Payments. 


$10 to $20 
Saved. 


Freight 
paid east of 
the Missis 
sippi River 
and north 
of the Ten- 
ness Line; 
equalized 
beyond. 
Your 
money 
refunded 
after six 
nonths’ 
trial if 


Clapp’s Ideal 
Steel Range 


is not 00 yee. cent better than others. My superior location 
on Lake Erie, where iron, steel, coal, freights and skilled 
labor are cheaper and best, enables me to furnish a TOP 
NOTCH Steel Range at a clean saving of $1U to $20. Send 
for free catalogues of all styles and sizes, with or without 
reservoir, for city, town or country use. 

CHESTER D. CLAPP, 605 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. 

(PRACTICAL STOVE AND RANGE MAN.) 

















LEARN TO DRAW 
With Pen, Crayon and Brush, 
We are the only correspondence 
= school teaching specifically 
rate and distinct courses in 
al branches of drawing—Cartoon- 
ing, News wapanee t Illustrating,Com- 
mercial igning, Mechanical, 
Architectural, ete. Strictly scien- 
tific instructions, by many lead- 
ing artists and d man, con- 
form to and equal the courses 
given ip resident art schools and 
technical colleges. Real, practical 
training at reasonable cost. ‘he 
only school hem pemary | satis- 
faction or refunding tuition 


money. 
Write for free booklet stating 

course desired, ’ 

ACME SCHOOL of DRAWING 








mic Temple _ 
Kalamazoo, Mich 
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For Restoring oe ele ale Try Mi Minehan’s Water Color 


ments and warranted 
oleae at Bg "No dye 
No. 1, Black. No. 2. Dark Grown. No. 3, Medium 
Brown, No, 4, Chestnut, No. 5. “Light Chestnut, 
No. 6. rrwy No.7. Ash Blond. 

Price, $1.50 and $3.00. Trial size, 25 cents. 
rhe Pe thos no Sholds hree times more than the 
# 50 size. Send for A. val of fine hair goods. 

D, Minehan Hair store, 566 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y, 
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HELPS FOR 
TEACHERS 


Our Own Publications. 
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THE By LILLIE Faris, Critic Teacher, 

’ Ohio Teachers’ College, Athens, 
CHILDREN’S Ohio. This charming book con- 
POET tains interesting material for 
Longfellow study, gleaned from 
many sources, compiled with care as to authenticity 
and designed to be helpful to teachers in the primary 
grades, 

It may also be used as a supplementary reader for 
second and third grades, It serves to place the child- 
ren’s ideals on higher things, enriching their lives and 
opening up the great field of literature for them. 

It is printed in large type, is attractively illustrated 
and is bound in paper covers. Price 10c per copy. 
$1.00 per dozen. 





By INEZ N. MCFEE. It con- 
OUTLINES IN tains Outlines and Class 


UNITED STATES Plans, Selections for Map 


GEOGRAPHY Drawing and Modeling, 
Reading, Valuable Refer- 
ences, Devices and Recreations, Subjects for Composi- 
tion, Search Questions and a fund of information not 
to be found in any oue text on Geography. By its use 
Geography can easily be made the most interesting 
study in school. 

PROF. J. J. SHARP, Shell Rock, Iowa: 


“A work which deserves the highest commenda- 
tion, We are following the plan in our school wit! 
excellent results.” Paper, 150 pages, 25 cents 





(For Class Use.) By E. S. 
LANDES, formerly Teacher 
UNITED STATES of U. S. History in the Uni- 
HISTORY versity of Wooster. The lat- 
est and decidedly the best 
and most complete outlinein U.S. History published. 
Invaluable to teachers and pupils in studying the sub- 
ject from any text. 
J. H. DIcKASON, Prin. of Preparatory Dep’t Univer- 
sity of Wooster : 
“To the teacher who wishes to depart from old 
rutsin the teaching of History, the outlines by E. S. 
Landes will prove of great value for the clearness 
and conciseness with which pray point is treated as 
well as for the completeness of the work. The infor- 
mation is exact, the presentation attractive, and the 
whole treatment orderly, and such as will appeal to 
the teacher and pupil alike.” 


Paper, 150 pages, 25c. 


OUTLINES IN 





LIVING THOUGHTS Readers of Graded 
Memory Gems. 
FOR ALL AGES 


Prepared by KATHER- 
INE T. BRYCE and F. E. 
SPAULDING, 

Book One—for Grades I, II, III. Book Two—for 
Grades IV, V, VI. Book Three—for Grades VII and 
VuL 

W. N. MCMACKIN, Sup’t Gates Co., Wis. Schools : 

“YT consider your Living Thoughts worthy of a 
place in every school.” . 
Supt. WM. E. CHANCELLOR, Bloomfield, N. J. writes : 

“Each book seems to be admirably adapted to the 
grades for which it is designed. The selections have 
been made with notable insight into literature and 
into the relations of the mind of the child with the 
thoughts and aspirations of the adult.’”? Each book 
contains about 150 pages. 

Paper asc. Cloth 40c. 





THE INDIVIDUAL Practical Studies in 
Education. 
CHILD AND HIS By Dr. FRANK E. SPAULD- 
EDUCATION ING. Following are the 
contents of a single vol- 
ume: The Pedagogy of Morality; A Boy’s Ideas; 
Glimpses into a Few Lives; Politeness; Typical Homes; 
The Influence of Environment on the Moral Life of a 
Child; How to Study the Spelling Lesson; Relations 
of Gymnastics to Mental Fatigue. 
M. D. SMALL, Wisconsin State Normal School: 

“The initial number of ‘The Individual Child’ is 
clean, clear and sound in its educational doctrine. 
This publication deserves a cordial welcome and can- 
not fail to assist anyone who desires a guide for 
practical work.”’ 

25 cents a volume: 80 cents for the complete set of 
four volumes. 








F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, New York. 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WOLD 


1. Resolutions. 
. Letters of recommendation. 
. Letters of introduction. 
. Letters of application. 
3. Letters of friendship. 
4. Society letters— 
1. Invitations. 
2. Letters of condolence. 


wn 


3- Letters of congratulation. 


Their first lessons were on ‘‘The Importance of Letter-writing,’’ 
‘‘Writing, and Writing Materials of the World.’’ 

To show the importance of the work, Miss Bonny gave the 
scholars five minutes in which'to write advertisements (boy 
wanted, summer boarders, rooms, etc.;) five minutes to write a 
letter applying for a position, etc. The result was not at all satis- 
factory. Even the writers of those applications were quite sure 
their letters would not make a favorable impression on the em- 
ployer. But that afternoon’s work on ‘‘Samples’’ proved to each 
and all that some study of the subject was very necessary, and 
made them anxious, as well as willing, to take up the new work. 





And that was what Miss Bonny wanted. She knew that as soon as | 
a scholar really wants to learn, and means to use a certain thing, 
he'll put his heart into it—and then the problem is solved. 

Then followed several days’ work on ‘‘ Writing, from the earliest 
times,—hieroglyphics, Indian picture-writing, etc.’’ 

‘*The story of Chaldea’’ gave them the history of the alphabet. 
They fourtd that a/phadbet was the name formed by the first two 
letters of the Greek alphabet, alpha, deta; that each letter was 
originally a picture. From Webster’s Dictionary, (at the back) 
and various magazine articles, especially one from ‘‘The Sunday 
School Times’’ on the story of the alphabet, they found the orig- 
inal picture of each letter—how D, turned over, was a tent door- 
way, etc. Magazine illustrations,—pictures of Cleopatra’s Needle, 
etc.—gave them a supply of hieroglyphics. On page twenty of 
Higginson’s ‘‘Young Folks’ History of the United States’’ isa 
message in the Indian picture-writing. You notice that you can 
soon learn to read such writing yourself. The figures with 
muskets, even a child would see, mean soldiers. The officer’s 
sword shows his rank. The figure with ‘the book is the secretary, 
the one with the hammer, a geologist. There are three campfires, 
which show that this party camped three nights. And the tor- 
toise, and prairie hen show what the men ate. 

Miss Bonny’s school spent a pleasant half hour on writing Indian 
letters, in such picture-writing, and so knew more about it than 
from the memorizing of a paragraph on the subject. 

Another week was spent on ‘‘ Writing Materials of the World.’’ 
Bricks, stones, tablets, parchment, papyrus, stylus, etc., were 
studied. Short articles, of from one to five ragraphs, were 
written on each subject on square white pieces sh cquaevenl, and 
kept in the Cabinet. A collection of curious letters was made. 
[The article on this subject gives a full account of this collection, 
with some added seeien: 

The class which made this Queer Letter cabinet drew much of 
their material from the article in ‘‘The Strand Magazine’’ for De- 
cember, 1900, on ‘‘Writing Materials of the World.’’ This had 
not appeared when Miss Bonny first started her Post Office, and 
she had to gather her notes from various sources. 


THE DEAD LETTER OFFICE. 


The school spent one delightful afternoon deciphering queer, 
blind addresses on envelopes from the Dead Letter Office. (The 
pictures and the stories were gathered from some newspaper arti- 
cles.) The work was an object lesson on the need of legibility, 
and care in addressing. The children were astonished to find how 
many thousands of letters yearly went astray, because uf careless- 
ness or illegible writing. 


LETTER MODELS. 


Next, several pleasant days—or rather hours—were spent on Let- 
ters of Famous People. Phillips Brooks, e. g., wrote delightful 
children’s letters; Robert Louis Stevenson’s and Louisa M. Alcott’s 
letters are always popular. [Miss Bonny chose the best from Mrs. 
Cheney’s ‘‘ Life and Letters of Miss Alcott’’]; and the vounger chil- 
dren were delighted with the William Henry letters of Mrs. Diaz. 

For the older scholars, letters by Sir Walter Scott, and some of 
the English writers of years ago, were chosen and studied. The 
work of preparation closed with the study of these models, and the | 
work proper began with a ‘‘Month of Ads.’’ 





METHODS, AIDS AND DEVICES 
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This exercise can be made to suit all grades of pupils except the 
first grade. Even the second grade pupils though unable to add 
the large examples can write the numbers upon their slates, thereby 
having an exercise in writing numbers. Or they can copy the first 
five rows and add them. Whenever I have pupils add the numbers | 
that I point with the pointer, I should point easy numbers for the 
younger pupils, generally consisting of two numbers at first and 
gradually increasing the difficulty. It is very interesting to notice 
how rapidly young pupils will learn to add in this way. 

I have known pupils eleven years of age to add an example 
correctly in twenty-three seconds, and the majority would add it in 
from thirty to forty seconds. 

Another device that I have found helpful is the following: Send 
two pupils to the blackboard; give them an example; and tell | 
them to see who can add it first. The one who gets a result | 
first remains at the blackboard, and the other chooses any pupil 
in the room that he wishes to take his place. The incentive is 
to see who can add the greater number of examples correctly the 
quickest. 

Much stress is laid upon rapid addition in business colleges at 
the present time; many pupils that go from our common schools | 
to business colleges every year have to put much time on rapid 
drills in arithmetic, so why not prepare them for business. Our 
educational system is quite an expensive system, but it generally 
costs the learner a great deal more at a business college. | 


Don’t Carry 
A Yoke 


If your work seems drudgery—if you feel 
‘like a man in a yoke, you have not found 


your proper place in the world. To be suc- 
cessful your work must be congenial—work 
that you can put your heartinto, 

e can help you qualify, in your spare 
time, for promotion, or a more profitable oc- 
cupation, or to commence work at a better 
salary than if you started without training. 

e do this through our system of training 
by mail. Our courses are inexpensive— 
from $10 up. Text books are furnished 
free. The booklet 


“1001 Stories of Success” 


gives a thousand and one examples of how 
our training has enabled our students to 
qualify for advancement, and for good sal- 
aried positions. This booklet will be sent 
free to all who fill in and mail to us this 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Bex 868,8CRANTON, PA, 
Please send me your booklet,"*1001 Stories of Success,” 


and explain how | can qualify for the position 
fore which I have marked X 
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A WORD ABOUT HAIR ON THE FACE 


By John H. Woodbury D. I. 
Tit: are few afflictions more distressing to a sensi- 


tive woman than a growth of hair on her Face. 
No matter what she does it seems to Come Back 
Stronger, more Defiant, and more Hideous,until she 
is Afraid to Remove it and Ashamed to be Seen with it. 


No matter how Refined and Effeminate her Character; 
those Horrid Hairs give her face a Coarse, Masculine look. 

For years we have studied to overcome this affliction— 
everything known to science has been tested in our lab- 
oratories. No expense or pains have been spared to find 
something that would kill the hair forever without injur- 
ing the skin. Emissaries have been sent to India, Mexico 
and other remote regions where the religion of some of 
the Natives requires that all hair be kept off the face and 
body. 

We are also thoroughly familiar with every specific for 
the removal of hair offered for sale in any part of the 
world. We know exactly what will so remove the Hair 
that it will never return. We know how the Hair can be 
removed by touching it with a colorless liquid like water, 


If you know anyone whose life 
is made miserable by a growth of 


hair where hair should not grow, 
write to us for information, The 
more you tell us about the case the 
more fully we can reply. This 
would help you greatly—and cost 
you not ome cent. Write NOW, 
before you lay this down. JoHN 


H, Woopsury D. L, 23 West asd 
Street, New York, or 165 State 


LEARN LAWyone 


Wecan teach you by mail. 14 years experience 
enables us to say this positively. Our thou- 
sands of graduates prove it. Plan endorsed 
by law and educators. Three courses: 
College, Preparatory 

Liberal terms. Special offer now. 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 


852 Majcetic Building, 








Business law. 
Catalog free, 
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Questions submitted by our subscribers are 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


ondence 


cheerfully answered in this department. It is 


seldom possible to answer inquiries in the next issue after their receipt for the reason that with 
our large editions we have to commence printing the magazine a full month before its issue, al- 
so the volume of inquiries received in this department has increased to such proportions it would 


be impossible to answer them all in one issue. 


they are accompanied by a remittance of ten cents with each question. 


auswer is desired, this is the better way. 


Questions will be answered by private letter if 
When a prompt 


Address all questions intended for this department to P. S. Hallock, Post Office Box 157. Wil- 


mington, Delaware. 


Do not send any correspondence relating to any other department of business to this address. 


Items like the following, that add to the in- 
formation already given in this column and 
thus contribute to the object of the column, are 
always welcome :— 

By the year 1494 difficulties had arisen 
between Spain and Portugal in regard to 
the disposition of lands discovered in 
the Western Ocean. To settle these dis- 
putes and prevent further trouble, a 
meridian was selected 370 leagues west of 
the Cape Verde Islands as a dividing 
line between the lands that were to be 
at the disposal. of these nations. Por- 
tugal was to have all lands discovered 
east of the line and Spain all west of it. 
In history this line is known as the Line 
of Demarcation.—From J. G. R., Perry- 
ville, Mo. 

When did the United States become a Repub- 
lic ?—W. C. C. 

By the Declaration of Independence, 
the thirteen colonies ceased to be colonies 
of the mother country and became at 
once states of the American Republic; 
therefore ‘‘the republic with its national 
organization commenced July 4, 1776.”’ 


Inquiries from three Correspondents :—In what 
county and state wasthe township given to 
Lafayette by Congress in 1824? Is this land 
still in possession of Lafayette’s family ? 


Through the courtesy of Commissioner 
W. A. Richards of the U. S. Land Office, 
we learn that it was located in Leon, 
Co., Fla.; that a patent for the land was 
issued in July, 1825, and delivered to 
Gen. Lafayette; that the U. S. keeps no 


record of lands after patent has been | 
in the | 


issued, but an old letter on file 
Land Office shows that Lafayette in 1830 
had sold a part of the land; and that no 
part of it is now held by his descendants. 

Is there any truth in the story that the Con- 
stitutional Convention met for three days with- 
out being able to agree on any feasible plan, 
when Franklin led the delegation in prayer, after 
which they went steadily to work ?—Trementina, 
N. M. 

Franklin, being much distressed at the 
difficulties before the Convention and 
the prospect of failure, proposed that, as 
human means of coming to agreement 
seemed useless, 
opened with _ This suggestion 
was not adopted for fear the public 
would thus learn how was the 
state of affairs. The original of Frank- 
lin’s proposition, with his 


prayer. 


serious 


is preserved in the state department. 
(See Bryce’s ‘‘Am. Commonwealth. ’’) 
1. The meaning of the ‘expressed powers” of 


the Constitution? State three with example of 
] 


the exercise of each. 2. The meaning of the 
State three with example of 
A Subscriber, Nashua, 


“implied powers ?’’ 
the exercise of each. 
N.H, 

1-2. The ‘‘expressed powers’’ are those 


the meetings should be | 


statement | 
that only three or four agreed with him, | 


| which are distinctly stated in the Con- 
stitution as conferred upon the govern- 
ment; the ‘‘implied powers’’ are those 
conferred by the Constitution as_ its 
meaning is interpreted. For example, 
Congress has the three express powers of 
taxing and borrowing money, of regulat- 
ing commerce, and of carrying on war. 
By implied powers, under the first, it 
may establish a protective tariff; under 
the second, it may construct public 
works helpful to commerce,.as the Pan- 
ama canal; under the third, it may ob- 
tain territory by conquest or treaty, as 
the Philippines. 





1. In the sentence “Our farmers look for fine 
crops,” if “look” isan intransitive verb, how 
can it be changed to passive voice in the sen- 
tence “Fine crops are looked for by our 
farmers ?’’ 2. How many square (or board) feet 
of one-inch lumber can be cut from a square 
pyramid-shaped piece of timber, 16 ft. long and 
12 in, square at» base? Explain fully.—Beres- 
ford, S. Dak. 


1. The verb is intransitive, but it 
combines with ‘‘for’’ to form the transi- 
tive phrase ‘‘look for,’? which becomes 
the passive phrase ‘‘are looked for.’’ 
Such combinations of verb and prepo- 
sition are sometimes classed as compound 
verbs. (See Bain’s ‘‘English Grammar 
on a Logical Method’’). Carlyle uses 
many such compound verbs in his 
writings; ‘‘march-over,’’ ‘‘struck-at,’’ 
“look through,’’ etc. 2. Pyramid tapers 
from 1 ft. sq. to a point; or, it tapers 
1 ft. in 16 ft., 1 inch in 16 inches. The 
| boards if cut off square at the ends must 
| be first 11 in. sq., then 10 in. sq., then 
9, and soon down tor in. sq. There 
| will be 16 one-inch boards of each di- 
| mension; hence (11?-++-10?+9?, etc. ) x16 
=506X16, or 8096 sq. in.=563 sq. ft. 
(Prove by diagram of pyramid with 
sides, marked off in steps 16 in. high. ) 





1. Why is the product of every two consecutive 
| even numbers divisible by eight ?—Dalmatia, Pa. 
Every even number is divisible by 2; 
the product of every even number by it- 
self is divisible by 4; every number di- 
visible by 4 is divisible by 8 if multiplied 
by 2; the product of an even number by 
the next higher even number includes a 
2 as multiplier which the product of the 
nuinber by itself does not; therefore, 
since the product of an even number by 
itself is divisible by 4, the product of 
two consecutive even numbers is divisi- 
ble by 2X4 or 8. 
“Before he went out Maxmilian asked him, 
should he be wounded in the sortie, to prevent 
his capture by blowing out his brains.’—[{From 
Maxmilian in Mexico, Stevenson]. Should who 
be wounded, whose capture prevented, and whose 
brains be blowed out? Thisisoneof the many 








True Stories 
of Great Americans 





Stories 
That 
Never 
Grow 
Old 


True Stories of 
Great Americans 
is the general title 
of a series of char- 


acter sketches of twelve great statesmen whose careers are the bea 
con lights of American history. 

The volumes are written in a popular style which will appeal alike 
to young and old. They are designed to teach American history by 
biography. In connection with the life and stories of each character 
is a full account of the great and stirring events in which he had a 
part. Their lives constitute a history of the United States, and no 
one can read the fascinating stories without feeling a national pride 
ina country which raised from the humble walks of life men who 
rank among the leading statesmen of the world. 

At the end of each book a Chronological Table of the events in 
which the subject took part is given. There is also an extensive list 
of Questions for Review and Topics for Special Study. The books 
have been placed in thousands of libraries throughout the land and 
are in use in many of the best schools of the country as Supplement- 
ary Readers. 

The series comprises the following titles: 

Alexander Hamilton, by Edward S. Ellis 
George Washington, by Eugene Parsons 


John Randolph, by Richard Heath Dabney 
Daniel Webster, by Elizabeth A. Reed 





Thomas Jefferson, by Edward S. Ellis 
James Otis, by John Clark Ridpath 
John Hancock, by John R. Musick 
Samuel Adams, by Samuel Fallows 
Benjamin Franklin, by Frank Strong Henry Clay, by H. W. Caldwell 

John Adams, by Samuel Willard Abraham Lincoln, by Robert D. Sheppard 


Each Volume Printed from Large, Clear Type and Profusely Illustrated. 


Bound in Two Styles, Linen Cloth, Price $2.50 Per Set; Manilla Covers, 
Price $1.25 Per Set. 


Sent on Approval. 


We want to give an opportunity for every one to see and appre- 
ciate this valuable set of books, hence our offer to send them to all 
persons who will sign and return to us the blank printed below with 
48 cents for expressage for the cloth bound, or 30 cents for the pa- 
per bound set. If the books are satisfactory, you are to pay for 
them within 30 days, either by cash remittance, or by securing sub- 
scriptions to our journals to the amount of $4.00 for the cloth bind- 
ing or $2.50 for the paper binding. If not satisfactory, advise us 
within 10 days of receipt of the books and we will immediately re- 
fund the amount advanced for transportation and give you shipping 
instructions. 


Special Cash Offer 
To all who remit $2.98 with order, we will send the entire set of 
books cloth bound, express prepaid, and send Normat INsTRUCTOR 
three years, or WorLD’s Events or PRIMARY PLANS one year. 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: In accordance with your offer you may forward one setof True Stories of 
Great Americans... ............+-..-005 binding,to my addreas. I enclose herewith...............- 
*cents to prepay transportation on same. Immediately upon receipt of books I agree to examine 
them and if not satisfactory to notify you to that effect within ten days, it being understood, in 
such case, that you are to refund the amount sent for transportation and give directions for 
returning. 

If satisfactory, I agree to pay for them within thirty days by remitting $2.50, if cloth binding 
is ordered, or $1.25 if paper binding, or to send subscriptions for your journals—NoORMAL INSTRUCT- 
oR, WORLD's EvENTS and PRIMARY PLANS—to the amount of $4.00 for the cloth binding, or $2.00 
for the paper binding, remitting the full amount collected for each subscription. 


Bs QUGRGE: Gu os Sh a Sata ddbiict ccocve We WoeUachencccdtece cocvepebess “sb tobadesiviseccaseses 


COUNTY. 2... ccccccesccesccccees — 


*For transportation enclose 48c if cloth binding be ordered; 30c for paper binding. 


S ial These books, in cloth binding, will be given as a reward for securing only six sub- 
pec scriptions to WORLD’s EVENTs at the special 6oc rate. 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, : Dansville, N. Y. 
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The Value of Charcoal. 





Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre- 
serving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfec- 
tant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 

ou take of it the better; it is nota drug 
at all, but simply absorbs the gases and 
impurities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the: breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a, natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach ano bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absobrent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise 
Stuart’s Absobrent Lozenges to all 
patients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to clear the complexion 
and purify the breath, mouth and throat; 
I also believe the liver is greatly benefit- 
ed by the daily use of them; they cost 
but twenty-five cents a box at drug 
stores, and although in some sense a 
patent preparation, yet I believe I get 
more and better charcoal in Stuart’s 
Absorbent Lozenges than in any of the 
ordinary charcoal tablets.’’ 
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You Can Invest a Little Money 
Profitably in Absolutely Safe 
Stock Now Selling at $5. 


Highest Authorites in Banking 
and Financial Circles Pre- 
dict it will sell at $60 
a Share. 





To the person of small means, a return of only 
4 per cent a year on their principal does not help 
increase their little wealth. * They should invest in 
something that will greatly increase in value, and 
atthe same time it must be safe and sound, with 
no risk of loss to the capital they putin, Thai is 
the way so many people have made large sums of 
money from small investments. A_ person who 
bought ten shares of Calumet & Hecla copper 
stock at $5 per share—investing only $50—has_re- 
ceived so far in dividends $8,300, and the original 
investment of $50 is worth $11,500 in the Boston 
stock market today. Many other mining stocks 
have paid proportionately immens profit to the 
original buyers who bought small lots cf from 
one to ten shares in the beginning, before the 
value of the stock became known to the general 
public, Nearly 4.000 people own the (100,000) shares 
of capital stock of Calumet & Hecla, most of them 
holding an average of 10 shares or less. 

Toany one sending name and address I will 
mail, free very valuable information about Ameri- 
can Nickel stock now selling at $% a share. 
Now is the psychological time to secure some. 
Eminent authorities in banking and financial cir- 
cles, including Mr. Jonn Leighton, capitalist, who 
oem | owned one-half of the entire capital 
stock of Calumet & Hecla, say: “‘They who buy 
American Nickel stock now getan interest in a 
Property greater and more vajuable than Calumet 
& Hecla was in its beginnims;,, The stock will 
Tapidly advance in value.” 


GEO. W. DUNN, BANKER, 
66 Broadway, New York. 
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specimens of sentence-building frequently seen, 
ever confusing us in our reading, ever incompre- 
hensible. Is there no way to stopit ?—N. D, F. 
Probably not, since writers are human 
and liable to error. Your criticism is 
just; but even critics are not free from 


fault, as may be seen in ‘‘ blowed out’? | 


which, unless it were a slip of the pen, 
is as serious a mistake as lack of clear- 
ness. 


How many acres does a square tract of lana 


contain, which sells for $80 an acre, and is paid 
for by the number of silver dollars that will lie | 


upon its boundary ?—F. G.C. 

Total number of dollars=8o times the 
number of acres; or, 20 times acres= 
dollars on one side of boundary. One 
dollar is 1% inches in diameter; hence } 
of 20 times, or 30 times, the number of 
acres=inches on one side; } times acres 
=feet on one side. Therefore (§ times 
acres) #43560, or 5 times square of acres 
+-34848,==number of acres; 5 times square 
of acres=34848 times acres; or, 348485 
==696¢.6, the acres. (By algebra, let + 


==number acres; then Pat + 435602 ; 


5.0 4==34848.r ; ==6969.6). 

1. Solve by arithmetic;—A slate, including the 
frame, is 9 in. wide and 12in. long. The area of 
the frame is 14 of the whole area, or of the area 
inside the frame. What is the width of the 
frame?—F. W.S. 2. Ihave a mirror 12x18 inches 
and its frame of uniform width contains 448 sq. 
in. How wide is the frame ?—A Subscriber. 

1. Area of whole is 12X9=108 sq. in. ; 
area inside of frame is %{ of 108=81 sq. 
in. Solving by proportion of areas, we 
find the dimensions inside the frame to 
be such that the frame is .804+ in. on the 
ends and .60+ in. on the sides, evidently 
not correct. Therefore, borrowing an 
idea from one of Ray’s solutions, let us 
imagine 4 such slates with end of one 
agaiust side of another, forming a square 
of 12+9 or 21 in. onaside. Since the 
whole area of 441 sq. in. includes the 
frames of the 4 slates, or 108 sq. in., 
/ i108 =18.24, the side of a square 


made by the 4 slates without frames; | 


and since the 21-inches includes 4 widths 
of frame, 21—18.24-+-4=the width, .69+ 
inches. (By algebra, letting a=width, 
(242 —424)+4(182—412)+4+422=27, area 
of frame; +=.69+ in.). 2. If 4 framed 
mirrors were placed like the above slates 


to form a square, they would, like the | 
slates, enclose a central square which | 


would be of the same size as if the mir- 
rors without frames were so placed; viz., 
18—12 inches on a side, or 36sq in. 
Area of whole square would be 4 times 
12X18, plus 4 times 448, plus 36==2692 
sq. in.=51.78 in. ona side. This side 


| ineludes width of one mirror+length of 


| another+4 widths of frame; 


| 


therefore 
51.78—30-+4==5.44+ in. the width. 
(Result by algebra is 5.47+ in. ). 


1. Pekin, China, is 118° E. Long., SanFrancisco, 


Cal., 122° W. Long. When it is noon of Sunday at | 


| San Francisco, what is the time at Pekin? 2— 


| 
| 
| 





Can this problem have two answers? Subscriber, 
Inez, Ky. 


1. Reckoning westward, the two cities | 
| are 120° or 8 hrs. apart; time at Pekin 


is 12 noon—8 hrs.=4 a. m. Reckoning 


| eastward, difference is 240° or 16 hrs.; | 


time at Pekin is 12 noon +16 hrs.=4 
a.m. 2. There can be but one answer 
as to the hour, and with the Date Line, 
as at present, in the Pacific ocean, but 
one as to the day. Therefore, reckoning 
eastward gives correct time; at Pekin it 
is Monday 4 a. m. 


Michigan? Are days of grace now given? 2. | 
Give the meaning of the following Scotch words | 


and phrases from ‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night-” (a) 

“Her weel hain’d kebbuck;” (b) “How ’twas a 
towmond auld, sin lint wasj’i the/bell;” (c)'Belyoe; 
| (d) “‘tentie rin.” Moscow, Mich, 


1. By statistics of Jan 1, 


cent is the legal rate. 


| 1. Is 6 per cent still the legal rate of interest in 
| 
| 
| 


1904, 5 per 
Days of grace are 
still allowed in some states, have been 
abolished in haif or more ; arithmetics 
give the list. 2. (a) Her well saved 
cheese. The whole quotation is ‘‘Her 
weel hain’d kebbuck, fell;’’ ‘‘kebbuck’’ 
is from the Gaelic ‘‘cabag’’ for cheese, 
and ‘‘fell’’ is sharp or biting. (b) How 
it was a twelvemonth old since flax was 
in the flower. (c) By and by. (d) 
| ‘*Tentie’’ is heedful or attentive; ‘‘rin’’ 
| is run. 

1. Atrain running 25 miles per hour was de- 
| layed 144 hrs. by a washout; it then increased its 
speed 1-5 and reached Bjust ontime. Find the 
distance from B to the point where the washout 
took place. 2. Receipts from the sales of tickets 
last year amounted to $1,000,000; passenger rates 
are reduced this year 4o percent; travel is increas- 
ed 80 percent; the increased expense to the rail- 


roads is $30,000; find the gain to the railroads. A 
Subscriber. 


I. Delay of 1% hrs. at 25 miles per hr. 
=loss of 31.25 miles. Speed is increased 
3, or § miles per hr. ; 31.25-+5==6.25 hrs. 
required to make up loss. In 6.25 hrs., 
at increased rate of 30 miles per hour, 
train goes remainder distance to B= 
187.50 miles. 2. 180 per cent of passen- 
gers pay 40 per cent reduction, or §.60 
on §1 of last year’s receipts. $.601.80 
=$1.08, amount paid on $1 by increase of 
passengers. $1.08 x $1,000, 000=$1, 080,000, 
total receipts this year. $80,000 gain— 
$30,000 expense= $50,000, net gain to 
railroads. 





, How many tons of iron in a mile of water pipe, 
22 inches bore, the iron averaging 2% inches 
thick, and weighing 450 Ibs. to the cu. ft.? 

| Chalk, Kansas. 

The pipe is a cylinder; each foot of 
its length is 12 inches in altitude with 
base of 22+5 in. diameter=13% in. 
radius, or 572.5566 sq. in. area; its vol- 
| ume, if would be 12572. 5566 
| =6870.6792 cu. in. But the 
| part contains 12 times 113.1416, or 
4561.6032 cu. in.; therefore the actual 
| volume==2309.076 cu. in. or 1.3362 cu. 
ft. in each foot of pipe; at 450 Ibs. per 
| cu. ft. each ft. of pipe weighs 601.29 lbs; 
I mile of pipe weighs 601.29x 52801587 
tons, 811} lbs. 


| 
| 


solid, 
hollow 


| 


to buy goods at 3 per cent off for cash, or on 3 

mos. credit; also which is the right auswer, 
I 3-50, Or I 2-51 per cent? Forestville, N, Y. 

2 Ifa hen anda half lay an egg anda halfin a 

day and a half, how many eggs will 7 hens lay in 

6days? R. D.B. 


| 


1. At 3% off for cash, man pays 97% 
for the goods. On 3 months credit at 
8%, present worth is 98.4%; 

4% —97 %=14,% in favor of first. 2. 

If three half hens could lay } eggs in § 
| days; % hen could lay % egg in } days, 
and 1 hen 1 egg in } days; then 7 hens 
wou.d lay 7 eggs in } days, or 28 eggs 
| in 6 days. 





hence 





The area of a triangle is 24276 sq. ft., and its 
sides are in proportion to the numbers 13, 14, 15; 
find the length of each side. Subscriber, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Let the sides be 13, 14, 15 feet. Then 
| % sum of sides=a1 ft.; half sum minus 
each side separately = 8, 7, 6 ft.; 
/21*8%7%6==84 sq. ft., area. But since 





1. When a man can borrow money at 8 percent 
which is more profitable and how much per cent, 
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Correspondence. 








the given area is 24276 ft., 
as the square of 13, 14, or 15 is to the 
square of the corresponding side required, 
or as 13% to 2217; and since one side 
required is 221 ft., which is 17 times 13, 
the other two sides are 17X14 and 17X15 
=238 ft. and 255 ft. 

How many cubic feet in the mast of ship, its 
height being 50 ft. the circumference at one end 
5 ft. and at the other 3 ft.? Pleasanton, 
Nebraska. 

Mast is the frustum of a cone, of 
which altitude is 50 feet and circumfer- 
ences of bases 5 and 3 feet. Diameters 
of bases are 5--3.1416=1.5915 ft., and 3 
+3.1416=.9549 ft.; areas are 1.98 sq. ft. 
and .7I sq- ft. Therefore (1.98+.71)+ 


84 is to 24276 


and how to getit. ‘There must be definite 
tasks and thorough tests; there must be 
frequent reviews to strengthen and rein- 
force the teaching of former days. We 
must do something to quicken the child’s 
nature and to guide his eager, restless 
and longing disposition into a thoughtful 
and useful channel. We must get rid of 
that everlasting, never ending working 
of identical problems under sume given 
rule without any effort at thought- 
awakening or mental advance.—Florida 
School Exponent. , 





Were You Her Teacher? 


Said a child to its mother, after work- 
ing over its school tasks one evening 
| until eleven o'clock: 

‘*Mamma, do you suppose the teacher 
will say it’s good?’’ 













easily 


a gona happe 
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the first in its class. 
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lished. In contents, illustrations, type, paper and general appearance it is 


If you desire a journal that will help you attain the greatest degree of 
success with the least possible amount of work and worry, then you want 
PRIMARY PLANS. 

Subscription Price, $1.00 a Year. 

WORLD’S EVENTS is an illustrated Monthly News Review. 
price is $1.00 a year, 

It contains all the important political, financial, literary, scientific and re- 
of the world—sifted and condensed—and furnishes spec- 

illustrated short stories by able writers on All vital questions of the 
day; also one or more illustrated short stories by popular writers. 
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(7 i.98%.71)X (4% of 50)=64.5 cu. Ft. 
— ‘*Doesn’t she ever tell you so?’’ asked 
Tersely-Put Rules of Writing. | the mother in return. — rer 
‘ : : : ‘*Not very often,’’ said the child, with 

Time clenses invariably paseR first in a /asigh, putting her books aside. 

He came at last’ showmt be, What a lesson for teachers in that 
| simple question. Oh, do not withhold 

the ‘‘word fitly spoken.’’ Give it now. 
A teacher’s heart should be overflowing 
| with love and sympathy for those intrusted 
| to her care. 

Let the Great Teacher be your model. 


sentence. 
‘* At last he came.’’ 

‘*However’’ should not be used in the 
introductory word of a sentence, but 
should come in the first natural pause. 

Avoid ‘‘split’’ or ‘‘cleft’’ infinitives; | 
bring your preposition and verb together. | 


5) srrily shout’’ should be, ‘‘To | 

So. ly ” ge Lh pv) , |—Public School, Journal. 
shout merrily. 

**So’’ and ‘‘such’’ invariably require | 


Gems. 


Conduct is a mirror in which every one 
shows his image. 


| 

a ‘‘that’’ clause. ‘‘He is so good,’’ is | 
not a sentence. It requires something | 
more to complete the meaning—‘‘that I 
like him.’’ 
‘*Which’’ should have a definite antece- | 


—Goethe. 


Circumstances are beyond the control 


. ‘He came, which pleased us,’’ , te it a he 
mont — rua I car, | Of man; but his conduct is in his own 
is not sanctioned by good usage. He power. 
: 99 3 = 
act whic eased us,’’ is much . . 
came, a fact which pleased us,’’ is titaibens 


better. 

When two nouns, entirely separate in 
meaning, occur in a sentence, the article | 
must be repeated. Do not say, ‘‘A man 
and woman passed,’’ but ‘‘A man and a 
woman passed.’’ 

‘*Which’’ should not be used as demon- | 
strative; itis a relative pronoun. ‘‘I | 


Look not mournfully into the past;-. it 
comes not back again; wisely improve 
the present. It is thine. Go forth to 
| meet the shadowy future without fear 
| and with a manly heart. 

—Long fellow. 


Prominent among new articles exhib- 
| ited at the St. Louis Exposition worthy 
of mention and of especial interest to 
those concerned in schoolwork, are the 
various grades of Crayon maufactured by 
it modifies. ‘‘He | Binney & Smith Co., New York. 

’? means that The An-Du-Septic School Crayon is 
way | the best we have ever seen, and serves a 
long felt want in the schoolroom. Its 
dustless and antiseptic features are a 
| boon to the teacher and scholar alike; 
while its clear white marks are erased 
with the greatest ease and least possible 
effort. This Crayon is certainly ina 
class by itself, and should not be over- 
looked by those desirous of avoiding the 
dust and dirt incident to the use of the 


came early, which fact pleased my wife,’’ 
is not a good sentence. 
a fact which pleased my wife, 


‘I came early, 
is a vast 


” 


improvement. 

‘*Only’’ should 
the or phrase 
only laughed to please her, 
he refused to please her in 
except by laughing, when the probable 
idea of the writer is that he laughed 
only to please her and for no other 
reason.— Zhe Teacher. 


immediately precede 


word 


any 


In Teaching Arithmetic. 


It is a sad comment on the schools, if, 
after spending seven, eight, or ten years 
on the study of arithmetic, a boy cannot | common chalk crayon. 
tell the number of feet of lumber| Crayola is another of this firm’s spe- 
required to fence the yard or build a | cialties, which has been endorsed and 
sidewalk, or if he cannot quickly and | adopted by many school boards through- 
correctly solve any problem in the trans- | out the country, as the best Crayon for 
actions of the ordinary affairs of life. | educational color work. Crayola con- 
Yet this is the inevitable result of formal | sists of a complete assortment of brilliant 
or bookish teaching into which no life | and permanent colors, made in different 
or spirit has gone. lengths and styles, paper wrapped and 

In the higher grades constant attention | neatly packed in boxes containing from 
sheuld be given to the analyses of prob- | six to twenty-eight colors. 
lems. The ‘‘why’’ of each step should| Many studies executed with Crayola 
be required. Train the pupil to state are on exhibition at the Fair, and this 
each process in regular order and to give | work speaks volumes for the Crayon; 
the reason for each step. oil color, water color and pastel effects 

Do not stupefy and disgust the children | have all been faithfully reproduced with 
by ceaseless repetition and meaningless it. 

. definitions and mystified solutions of | Any of our readers who intend to go to 
problems that never occur in real life. | St. Louis this fall, will be well repaid 
The analyses siouid be brief and simple, | by visiting this Exhibit at 65 A St, 






It has a department entitled ‘‘The Month’s News’’ in which is given 
a most co mplete condensation of the news of the month, chronologically ar- 
ranged, and an Annual Department in which all the important affairs of the 
antive year are reviewed. Each issue contains forty-eight large pages and 
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tain a double page News Review Map of the world, printed incolors. A 
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To all who want to keep informed regarding the affairs of the world with 
the greatest economy of time and money it will prove invaluable. No pro- 
reg teacher can afford to be without it at the low special price above 
quot 

The regular price is $1.00 a year—Special rate 60c. 

0@-If not familiar with these Journals and you wish to see them before 
subscribing, ask for sample copies. They will be sent without charge. 
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ar or 101 Philtips Brooks’ 2, yeti iene! at, Mariits | 288 Fothergin —_| 1073 With Clive in India Our Price, special, 8e, Pos | 
y "s y, , ‘ 
ver saw. Ish 1:3 Prince of the House of David 230 Je =" 487 M. Alcott 1074 With Lee in Virginia by mail) 8c. "For the set, (17, fitles) 
m the back, te 164 Tennyson 240 Joshua, Ebers 488 1075 With Wolfe in $8.74. ys Order by Number, 
itof the berm 165 Prue and I, Curtis 241 K . Stevenson 490 
re colors ad 166 {the Air, Ruskin 242 Knickerbocker’s History of New | 491 , Hawthorne 
gly 167 Rab and His Friends, Brown York, Irving 492 
we 168 Representative Men, Emerson 243 Lady ¥ Rubies, Marlitt 493 Swift _ Transportation is always payable by the purchaser. : 
d. Book 10e. ee Ag cig a4 Light That Failed, The, Kipling = a Eeanene Small orders go most cheaply by mail, or express prepaid. 9 
siac, Mich, 171 Rollo in Holland, Abbott mead ary Reon » (Selected ) 497 Large orders go by freight very cheaply, the average cost q 
eT 172 Rollo in London, Abbott 247 an in the Iron Mask, Dumas 498 being less than Ic per copy. 
two for 5¢; 173 Rollo in Naples, Abbot a8 Marguerite de Valois, Dumas 499 Braeme 
, two alike 174 Rollo in Paris, Abbott 9 Mary St. John, Carey 500 Edne Lyall UR CATALOGUE liste more than 2,000 titles including 
den, Mass. 175 Rollo in Rome, Abbott 250 of Ballantrae, The 502 on the Hillside, The besides th listed abo ? ; 0? 
all 176 Rolle in Scotiand, Abbott 251 Flasterman Ready, Marrayat 505 ides those listed above, the Home Library Series 
Ki, judgment 177 Rollo in Switzerland, Abbott 252 Meadow Brook, Holmes 506 Lyall (200 titles), The Juvenile Series (26 titles), Little Men 
ty 178 Rollo on the Atlantic, Abbctt 253 Memoirs of a Physician, Dumas | 508 and Women Series (57 titles), Fireside Series for Girls 
e Game. 179 [pete on the Rebeo Abbott 254 PMerle’s Crusade, Carey 509 Bronte $4 titles), H: d Seri P 43 : 
rer) tine as 180 and Juliet, Shak 255 Plichael Strogofi, Verne 510 (34 tit es), Harvar ries of Poets (50 titles), Alger Series (37 
Hearne thi 182 Seartet Letter, Hawthorne 256 Mr. 512 titles), Lib Series of History and Biography (42 tities), 
ao youre 153 Sesame and Lilies, Ruskin 257 Moonstone, The, Col 4 Two-Volume Sets (22 titles), Five-Volume Sets (20 titles) 
sain “It 154 Ships that Pass in the Night 258 Mopsa the Fairy, Ingelow 514 i 1 : ) , ’ 
t explain 185 Sketch Book, Irving 259 Mysterious Island, The, Verne 516 Miscellaneous Sets of Various Authors, Roosevelt’s Works, 
1ew, al 186 Stickit Minister, Crockett 260 Ninety-Three. Hugo 517 (14 Volume Set), True Stories of Great Americans, Twenty- 
iple car 187 ofan African Farm 261 Not Other Girls, 51 Vol Bargain Librari te., ete. 
licatelt =e in Scartet, Do le 262 Old M. let Ly, a y 519 olume rga e8, © »e o 
: SY ‘ales, awthorne verness, u 
inne forts 19 Ten ina Bar Room, ‘Arthur 264 Our Bessie, Carey . If you do = bowed Ren you need in the a— listed y 
e 91 Three na jerome Pair of Blue » Hardy above, send for gue. Our prices average from 15 fi 
t Q - 
ad of have 4 the Looking Glass 3S eeepc ie 623 to 25 per ceut lower than those charged by others for the ; 
him. Fair as 134 Twice-Told Tales, Hawthorne 268 of Fire, Ingraham 528 N. Carey same quality. 
Lat ~ 195 Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Stowe 269 Pride and Prejudice, Austen 530 
hinking man. ' 7 
“"'tiF, A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, D lle, N. Y¥ 
od ee » Dansville, N. Y. 
layer 
ewithase J 
3 & 2 cases $l 


Plans and World’s Events. Select soc worth of books for each dollar col- 


by securing subscriptions to our Journals—Normal Instructor, Primary 
YOUR B KS lected for subscriptions. Excellent results can be obtained working with World's Events at the special 60c rate. A large number of subscriptions 
should be taken in any community. Sample copies and full information on request. 
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I have learned more for 
$10.00 by taking the Nor- 


I have derived as much 
benefit from the Advanc- 





— 





mal Course, than by at- BY 
tending one of the largest _ 
independent Normals in { 
the West at a cost of 
$50.00. 


WHY WapTEND SCHOOL MAS 
) To Secure An Education We 


ed Normal Course as I 
did attending high school 


_ for three years. 





1 GNA T. HALSTEN, 





LOUIS LAAKER, 
Drain, Mo. 


Volga, S. D. 








An This is an educational age. In every occupation, trade 
1. ° and profession high grade qualifications are demanded. 
Educational Advancement means ability to fill a position better than the 
Age 


person at your side. 
a ste 
Better Manydesite to prepare for better and more lucrative positio: s 
Positic who cann to st»p earning and devote from one to four 
— years to preparafft This is not necessary for it is now possible 
to acquire an education while yor using judiciously the spare moments. 
q 'y J z, pa 
By This has been mad@¥4 le by the establishment of 


sib 
a , correspondent schools roi: study. Their prestige and 
Home Study success attest their value. 4 . 


The Pioneer We c " attention to the pione hool of this kind, 
SC the A ..an Correspondence Norm: f Dansville, N. Y. 
School It has stood the test of fifteen years, being organized in 
1889. Its increasing number of students, and the many unsolicited testi- 
monials which are rec*'v © net only testify to its popularity, but also as to 
the excellence of = «dit courses and its methods of instructing and 
advancing its pupii 


What uas bi... aone for the 35,000 students who have been 
enrolled, can be done for yon. We guarantee as low terms as 
can be obtained elsewhere, and if you do your part, satisfaction. 


35,000 
Students 








NAMES OF COURSES. 


Normal Course (26 weeks), Advanced Normal Course (26 
weeks), Scientific Course (26 weeks), Students Course (13 weeks), 
Drawing Course (12 weeks), Penmanship Courses (13 weeks each), 
Bookkeeping Courses (13 and 26 weeks), Shorthand Courses (25 
weeks), Commercial Law Course (13 weeks), Commercial Arith- 
metic Course (13 weeks), Letter Writing Course (13 weeks), Spell- 
ing Course (13 weeks), Special Courses (13 and 26 weeks) 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION. 


The Normal Course treats of Arithmetic, Grammar, Geog- 
raphy, History, Physiology, Civil Government, and Theory and 
Practice of Teaching. : 

The Advanced Normal Course treats of Algebra, Geometry, 
Physical Geography, Rhetoric, Literature, Theory and Practice of 
Teaching and Physiology. 

The Scientific Course treats of General History, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Botany, Physics, Zoology and Histery of Education. 

The Students Course treats of the elementary parts of Arith- 
metic, Grammar, Geography, History, Physiology. 

Complete Information of all Courses given in our Catalog. Send for it. 
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PURSUED PWO COURSES THE PAST YEAR. 


SALARY NEARLY DOUBLED. 
It affords me great pleasure to be able to speak a few 








During the past year I have completed both the Normal 
and Advanced Normal courses as given by your school. The 
courses have benefited me very much, as one year ago I 
found ‘it impossible to secure a third grade certificate, but 
after completing the Normal Course, I easily secured a third 
grade certificate and with the work of igre Normal 

_ Course, I secured a second grade certificate. recommend 
the school to any person who may desire to better his condi- 


words of commendation for your method of teaching. I 
have pursued a twenty-six weeks’ term of your Normal 
Course and can truly say I am greatly pleased with it. Since 
pursuing this course, I have safely passed an examination 
and secured an Intermediate Grade Certificate. My salary 
has been raised from $25 to $45 per month. I can heartily 
recommend your courses to all who desire to improve them- 


tion. LEO C. VANLAAN, East Paris, Mich. 


RATES OF TUITION. 


COURSE CASH MONTHLY 


INSTALLMENT 
Normal—26 weeks $ 10:00 $ 12.00 
Advanced Normal-—26' weeks 10.00 12.00 
Scientific—26 weeks 10.00 


12.00 
Lither of the above—13 weeks 6.00 7.00 
Students—13 weeks 6.00 7.00 
Drawing—13 weeks 6.00 7.00 
Penmanship—13 weeks — 6.00 7.00 
Bookkeeping—Initiatory (13 weeks) _,10.00 12.00 
Bookkeeping—Complete(26 weeks)  =18.00 20.00 
Shorthand—Complete 12.00 14.00 
Commercial Arithmetic 6.00 7.00 
Commercial Law 6.00 7.00 
Letter Writing 6.00 7.00 
Spelling 5.00 


selves. HELEN RATCLIFF, Kinder, La. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT 


Good Until September 12, 1904. 


The first autumn class commences September 5th, and as an inducement 
for readers of Normal Instructor to take up a course with us early in Septem- 
ber, we are going to make a discount of $3.00 from the regular cash rate of 
the 26 weeks’ Normal, Advanced Normal or Scientific Course, and a discount 
of $1.50 from the regular cash rate of a 13 weeks’ Normal, Advanced Normal 
or Scientific Course or the Students, Drawing or Penmanship Course, provided 
you send us the names of ten persons from your vicinity who you think would 
be interested; and your application with cash by September 12, 1903. 
Fill out the following blank and mail to us so as to commencé early in Sep- 
tember. 














AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, 
Dansville, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $7.00* 


names of ten persons as requested. 


TEI hos codecs cer ip es ccccccsocsenevcecccccs cscs ceccovndesesnes 


6.00 


*If you wish Students, Drawing or Penmanship Course, insert $4.50 here. 
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AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE 











